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CUPID ON WHEELS. 


BY CAROLINE SHELLEY. 


STUDIO of Dakers 
was full of spring 
sunshine: a golden 
ray came slanting 
through the big 
square window, and 
touched the curly 
locks of Rosina. 

She was a particularly clever pupil. 
That may have been the reason the young 
artist found it interesting to stand at 
her side and watch the progress of her 
work; or it might have been because of 
the glory of the velvety eyes she now 
and then raised to his; or again, it 
might have been because she was the 
only daughter of the Van Kleecks, who 
lived in the shade of New York’s Wash- 
ington arch—anyway, it had been com- 
mented upon more than once by some 
of the pupils of Mr. Dakers’ studio 
that on Saturday mornings it was of 
little use to expect intelligent criticism 
from Mr. Dakers, for Miss Van Kleeck 
filled his vision to the exclusion of all 
landscapes, anatomical monstrosities, 
and other interesting studies perpe- 
trated by the members of his class. 

Rosina herself was unconscious of 
any such thoughts in the minds of her 
companions, as unconscious as she was 
of the majority of their names. Mr. 
Dakers was young, extremely good- 
looking and always most courteous; but 
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he was her master in art, she his 
scholar, and in the rigid atmosphere 
in which she lived and breathed, she 
had been taught that one was as distant 
from the other as the two poles. 

And so, deeply interested in her work, 
Miss Van Kleeck continued putting in 
the eyes of a very furry Angora cat this 
morning, quite oblivious to the fact that 
the noon hour had struck until she 
looked up suddenly and found herself 
to be the sole remaining pupil. 

Dakers smiled at her surprise. 

“You are an earnest worker,” he said. 
“You should achieve great results.” 

She turned and saw him standing 
with her jacket in his hand. 

“Tt is a very furry animal, isn’t it?” 
she said dubiously. ‘He looks as if 
there might not be any body inside the 
fur ; really, it is quite uncanny.” 

“ A little too much detail, that is all,” 
Dakers answered, laughing pleasantly. 

He took a bunch of violets from a sil- 
ver bowl on the table and held them out 
to her. 

“Pray tuck these away in the fur at 
your throat,” he said, simply. “It isa 
more fitting place for them to die than 
in this dull old studio.” He wondered 
if she knew how beautiful she was, stand- 
ing there with daintily flushing cheeks. 

“Thank you,” she returned, and gave 
him her hand quite frankly, and the 
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next moment she had gone, carrying the 
fragrance of the violets with her, and 
the studio was the same bleak old place 
with its rows of easels and staring plas- 
ter casts that were part of Dakers’ life, 
for the sunlight had slipped away too 
out of the windows and was accompany- 
ing Rosina on her wheel down the ave- 
nue in the March wind. She ran up the 
broad steps of her home with reddened 
cheeks and smiling lips; the tendrils of 
hair that had escaped from under her 
smart little toque blew across her shin- 
ing eyes; there was a blitheness in her 
step, a buoyancy in her air that be- 
tokened health and happiness. 

The butler was on the point of clos- 
ing the door after a magnificent person 
in sables whose carriage waited at the 
curb; Rosina stopped and returned her 
“Good-morning” politely, and passed 
on into the house. 

“Mrs. Van Kleeck wishes to speak 
with you on your return, miss,” the serv- 
ant said. 

“It is Mrs. Orcutt Bradley again; she 
has been here airing her views on hy- 
giene,” thought Rosina, but she tapped 
obediently at her mother’s door as she 
went upstairs. 

Mrs. Van Kleeck sat at her desk with 
asnowy pile of correspondence before 
her which her slim, ringless hands were 
busily engaged in sorting. A great 
bowl of daffodils glowed in the sun on 
the window-seat, bidding defiance to the 
fire of pine-knots crackling on the 
hearth. 

She looked up from her task and re- 
garded her daughter rather more crit- 
ically than usual. 

“ Have you been to your painting-les- 
son, my dear?” she asked quietly. 

“Yes,mamma. James said youwanted 
to speak to me when I came in,” sinking 
comfortably into a deep armchair near 
the logs, and holding out her pink palms 
to the warmth. 

“T suppose Mrs. Ford went with you?” 

“No,mamma. Nannie was too tired to 
go to the studio this morning. She and 
Harry went to a ball last night and she 
begged off when I stopped for her. 
She said that her eyes would not be 
open sufficiently wide to paint for a cou- 
ple of hours—she did look very seedy.” 

“Then you went alone?” 

“Why yes, mamma, this once. What 
did it matter? Nannie is only three 
years older than I, anyway.” 
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“Nannie Ford is a married woman ; 
there lies the difference,” said Mrs. Van 
Kleeck, oracularly. “ Her presence was 
one of the conditions on which I yielded 
to your going to the place at all. I am 
very much displeased.” 

“Mr. Dakersis a gentleman,” observed 
Rosina, “ and my instructor ; that is all.” 

“A very good instructor, I have no 
doubt ; afairly good-looking young man, 
too, I have recently heard, but I do not 
care for any Bohemian acquaintances 
for my daughter. You have been well 
trained; I think you understand me, 
n'est-ce pas?” 

She drew her toward her, smiling, re- 
lieved. 

“What fragrant violets! Did Nannie 
give them to you?. Such a girl as she 
is for violets!” 

“No, mamma,” coloring faintly. 

“Who then? Ah, it was Mr. de Twil- 
lerby! Heis coming todinner this even- 
ing.” 

“No, mamma. These violets were in 
the studio. Some one had been making 
a study of them, and— afterward Mr. 
Dakers gave them to me.” She took 
them from the fur at her breast and 
buried her nose in the purple blossoms, 

“Mr. Dakers! You accepted flowers 
from him!” 

“Such a little thing, mamma,” almost 
petulantly ; “how could I refuse them ?” 
The girl looked away from her mother’s 
angry, astonished face, and parted lips. 

“Such alittlething! Cvest le premier 
pas quit cotite. He will be offering his 
heart next, the impertinent dabster!” 
She sat drumming on the desk with her 
firm white knuckles for a few minutes, 
her eyes resting moodily on the fire, 
until the servant appeared at the door 
to announce that luncheon was served. 
Then she rose and broke the silence, 
settling the lace very carefully at her 
wrists as she spoke: “You may termi- 
nate these lessons at once, Rosina. We 
will find some one else nearer home who 
can come here and instruct you.” 

“Mamma!” 

“Why should it distress you? The 
town is full—too full of beggarly art- 
ists,” with some heat. 

“ But to leave now, what reason have 
I?” said poor Rosina; and he had been 
so kind to her, so interested in her im- 
provement! She clasped her hands to- 
gether hard. How humiliating it was. 

“You can say that I object to your 
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spending so much time in the studio, if 
you wish, but why should you excuse 
yourself to him at all? It suits your 
whim to leave the class ; that is enough.” 

“Tt is not enough,” said Rosina. “I 
will go up and get my canvases and 
I will take leave gracefully.” 

“As you will,” said her mother. 
“Meanwhile, luncheon waits; hurry 
and take off your things.” 

Rosina turned and went slowly up to 
her room. Some of the buoyancy had 
gone out of her step as she walked into 
the great, airy apartment with its silk- 
lined walls and rose-hued curtains, and 
flung her hat and coat upon the somber 
old four-post bed; then she found a 
glass for the violets and placed them 
carefully in the cool window. The big 
room seemed bigger and grander than 
ever to-day, somehow ; the little violets 
were quite overshadowed by the state- 
liness of it all, and hung their heads de- 
jectedly, but not so with the huge red 
roses that lay waiting to be noticed on 
the dressing-table. Miss Van Kleeck 
glanced at the card, “ Mr. de Twillerby ;” 
there were some words written beneath 
but she didnot stopto readthem. Then 
she went down to join her mother. 

* » * 


Nannie Ford and Rosina had grown 
up together. She had been Nannie 
Rivers once, but time and fate and 
Harry Ford had changed all that. She 
was still Rosina’s dearest friend just as 
she had been when they were both 
short-coated ; and Rosina had stood be- 
side her at the altar four years ago, on 
the day she had plighted her troth to 
Harry Ford, and all her velvet and lace- 
clad guests in the church were mentally 
asking with bowed heads, de guoz vont- 
tls vivre? before they went on to the 
reception, and disposed of her father’s 
terrapin and champagne between their 
effusive congratulations. 

For Harry Ford had only his pen and 
his clever brain with which to make a 
home for the girl of his heart, but it was 
a magic pen, love had lent it wings, and 
he was rapidly winning an enviable 
position in the literary world. The 
apartment in Ninth street was the 
haven of many a bachelor writer and 
his artistic friends, who enjoyed the 
dainty dinners in the red lamplight and 
the sympathy of Ford’s wife at the tales 
of their own early struggles. The din- 
ners tasted all the better for the super- 
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vision of Mrs. Ford, and if she made 
her own gowns they certainly displayed 
amore thorough understanding of her 
charms than any modiste could have 
turned out. Nannie tried to keep up 
the fashionable friends of her girlhood, 
but she found it difficult to attend to 
her perfectly appointed ménage and be 
a society matron, too, and then within 
the past year a little child-voice had 
come into their home to fill to the brim 
their cup of happiness. 

Miss Van Kleeck was shown into the 
drawing-room of this small abode one 
afternoon about five o’clock. It had com- 
menced to snow. A few soft flakes 
clung to her sables, and the frost had 
rimed her hair and touched her cheeks 
with arich red glow. Mrs, Ford was dis- 
pensing tea to nobody in particular, ex- 
cept a small Boston terrier who stood on 
his hind legs sipping it rapturously. 

“All alone?” said Rosina. “How 
comfortable you look ; it is dreary out- 
side. May I have some tea, please ? 

“T came in to tell you that I have 
ended my painting lessons; I cannot 
go up there with you again,” she said, 
quietly. 

“Why—not discouraged, are you?” 
asked Mrs. Ford, handing her the cup. 
“Oh, don’t give it up, Rose; it is so 
jolly, having you with me.” 

“Yes, it is very jolly, but mother ob- 
jects to it. Oh,it is the same old story ; 
she is afraid I—I am romantic, I think.” 
The girl laughed shortly and looked 
down as she stirred hertea, ‘Someone 
has told her that Mr. Dakers is too at- 
tractive ; that asa slayer of hearts he is 
unexcelled.” 

“But how did she learn of his interest 
in you?” 

“ His ie 

“Oh, don't pretend you haven’t seen 
his admiration.” 

“ Nannie!” 

“There are none so blind as those 
that will not see, eh ?” quoth Mrs. Ford. 

“ But he has never spoken differently 
to me than to anyone else in the stu- 
dio,” urged Rosina. 

“Well, if he chooses not to tell his 
love, but let concealment like a—and 
besides, you know, a crowded studio is 
hardly a place for tender confidences!” 

“ You are laughing at me, Nannie-” 

“No, I am assolemn as a judge. But 
why does it trouble you; do you like 
Mr. Dakers ?”’ 

















“T—I like him, yes ; he has been very 
good to me. He is cultured and well 
read, he has traveled much, he is more 
interesting than the average man one 
meets socially. I—I think I should like 
to have had him for a friend as well 
as an instructor. He is well received 
everywhere; why should I alone be 
refused his acquaintance ?” 

“ Because you are expected to marry 
De Twillerby,” returned Mrs. Ford. 

“Do not let us discuss Mr. De Twill- 
erby,” cried Miss Van Kleeck, fastening 
her furs and rising, with a little grim- 
ace. 

“Have you made your adieux to Mr. 
Dakers?” inquired Mrs. Ford. 

“Yes, I went up and said I would not 
be able to come up forany more lessons 
this season, and I was very sorry. He 
said he thought I should not give up 
just when it was beginning to be inter- 
esting.” 

“Too interesting.” 

“The work, I mean,” continued Ro- 
sina, reproachfully. “He said he sup- 
posed a society girl had little time from 
her duties to spare on art, but that I 
was sacrificing a considerable talent. I 
hated him to think me as frivolous as 
that, but I had no better excuses.” 

“Was he broken-hearted ?” 

“He was extremely dignified. He 
said, ‘Good-bye, Miss Van Kleeck. I re- 
gret your departure from the class. I 
will pack your canvases and send them 
to you.’ That was all.” 

“It will be very lonely going up to 
take my lessons alone; I think I will 
give them up, too,” said Mrs. Ford, dis- 
consolately. 

“Oh, no, you must not,” remarked 
Rosina, eagerly, “ when you know how 
anxious Harry is for you to be able 
to illustrate his books ; you must not.” 

“Well, I'll think it over. Remember, 
you are coming here to dinner to-mor- 
row night.” 

“T am not likely to forget,” said Ro- 
sina. “It is all so charming that I carry 
home an ache in my heart every time I 
come here. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, my dear,” said Mrs. Ford. 
She stood at the window and watched 
her go up the street through the flying 
snow. 

“Poor little girl,” she said, softly ; 
“poor little pretty princess.” 

The dinner on the following evening 
was a success, as all Mrs, Ford’s dinners 
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were; and Miss Van Kleeck, seated be- 
tween a rising diplomat and a versatile 
young operatic writer, listened to the 
joyous flow of wit and the silvery laugh- 
ter of her hostess rippling across the 
flowers and the haze of light, and she 
thought of the dreary dinner - parties 


that her mother gave in the big som- 
ber house of her childhood, the didactic 
speeches of her father, and the solemn 
tread of the gray-haired butler. She 
looked from Harry Ford’s clever, pro- 
phetic face to his wife at the other end 
of the table, with her charming air of 
perfect content and well-being; and 
then she thought of her own future, 
and the emptiness of all the years to 
come dawned on her with a significance 
that made her heart contract. 

She had not given many thoughts to 
the future before. Her mother had ar- 
ranged this marriage with young De 
Twillerby, and although there was as 
yet no formal engagement, it had nev- 
er seriously occurred to Rosina to re- 
fuse to fulfill her wishes. But to-night 
in the warmth of this hospitable hearth, 
some of the glow seemed to creep into 
her young soul as she thought of Nan- 
nie, with her splendid health, and her 
home, and her little child, her lack of 
money and her wealth of love. Mrs. 
Van Kleeck had once said truly: “In 
the arithmetic of Nannie Ford nothing 
counts but-love.” 

“ Will you have an olive?” 

It was the deep voice of Mr. Herbert, 
the operatic genius, at her side. Rosina 
came out of her reverie with a start. 
“You have not been attending, you 
know, for at least five minutes,” he 
said, quietly. 

“T was thinking how smoothly it all 
goes here, both behind the scenes and 
before the footlights,” she responded, 
looking up at him with her bright smile. 

“Yes, it always impresses me. Mrs. 
Ford must be a great help to Harry in 
his literary work ; she is a very clever 
woman. He was showing me some 
illustrations to-day that she had made 
for his new book; he was very much 
elated over them.” 

“Yes, she has been working hard all 
winter ; she never took a serious inter- 
est in art until her marriage,” said Miss 
Van Kleeck. 

“My friend Dakers is very proud of 
her. She is working in his class.” 

“Mr. Dakers! You know him?” 
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“Julian Dakers! Why, yes, very well. 
Do you?” asked Mr. Herbert. He ob- 
served the faint flush that crept to her 
temples, and he wondered at the hesi- 
tation following his question. 

“T have also been studying with Mr. 
Dakers ; in fact Mrs. Ford and I have 
been working together,” answered Ro- 
sina calmly. 

He looked at her again more compre- 
hensively ; then he lowered his eyes to 
the plate before him, with a little smile 
lurking in the corners. “I knew that 
Dakers had suffered the loss of a student 
lately, but until now I never knew how 
great a loss,” he said. 

Miss Van Kleeck glanced at him 
through her lashes: “ Mr. Dakers evi- 
dently favors you with every detail 
of his profession; you must be great 
friends,” she suggested sweetly. 

“Only the details of interest or im- 
portance to him,” returned Herbert. 

She wished she could understand that 
half-curious, wholly interested expres- 
sion that had crept into his face upon 
the introduction of the subject. She 
was too proud to wish to appear inquir- 
ing, and turned away to hear something 
that Harry Ford was saying. When she 
turned back she found her new acquaint- 
ance waiting to continue the conversa- 
tion. 

“Then you have given up your les- 
sons entirely?” he asked. “ Were you 
discouraged ?”’ 

“ No, not that,” said Rosina. “ But I 
have been about a good deal, and at the 
first touch of spring I wilted ; it tired me 
greatly to spend so much time in the 
studio. I have been prescribed wheel- 
ing, and I take it daily in large doses.” 

“In the morning ?” 

“Yes, as early as possible.” 

“T may have the pleasure of seeing 
you, then, some day in the Park.” 

After that Rosina and Mrs. Ford fre- 
quently met young Herbert somewhere 
along the shady East Drive, or scorch- 
ing surreptitiously down the West Side 
hills. Sometimes he joined them, for 
he was a great friend of ‘Harry Ford’s, 
and it pleased Mrs. Ford to hear her 
husband’s work admired. One morn- 


ing they were riding past the obelisk, 
when two wheelmen came slowly around 
the turn from the other direction. 

“It is Mr. Herbert,” said Rosina. 

“ And Mr. Dakers,” echoed Mrs. Ford. 
“Itis the jolliest thing in the world,” 
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said the forgetful Nannie, gayly. “They 
shall spin home with us for lunch. 
Harry will be delighted.”’ 

It was very balmy and very springlike 
in the Park that morning. The tiny buds 
were beginning to sprout on the bare 
black boughs of the trees; the soft 
southern wind blew across their eyes 
as they pedaled easily down the inclines, 
and over and aboveit all a young man’s 
fancy lightly turned to thoughts of love. 

“JT am very glad to see you again,” 
Dakers said, with unfeigned sincerity, 
as he rode along beside Rosina, “I 
don’t blame you for giving up the studio 
for this playground. It is very seldom 
I get a chance for a spin here now, 
though I suppose I should not com- 
plain at being busy.” 

“ You work too hard,” she said, with 
ready sympathy. “ You are never away 
from your palette and oils.” 

“T shall be now, however,” he said, 
looking straight ahead over his handle- 
bars. 

“Yes, this is the time of year to ride,” 
she remarked, demurely. 

It was a very informal and jolly lunch- 
eon, as Mrs. Ford had promised, that 
five light-hearted young people sat 
down to in the tiny dining-room in 
Ninth Street; and afterward they 
stayed around Harry’s “den” and list- 
ened to his banjo and the topical songs 
from Herbert’s latest operatic success, 

The Park grew more beautiful daily ; 
while ail the world was on its knees, 
wrapped in the sack-cloth and ashes of * 
Lenten penitence, the buds were slowly 
awakening into life, the dark unsightly 
ground was covered with a carpet of 
velvety green, and the air was sweet 


with the promises of summer. 


Her daily exercise was improving 
Rosina wonderfully ; there was a quick- 
ness in her step, a brightness in her 
eyes, and a smile of contentment always 
lurking on her pretty mouth. 

Her mother remarked the change. 

“T am glad I stopped those fatiguing 
mornings you spent over your easel,” 
she said. “You are another girl in ap- 
pearance.” 

It was all very wrong, and Rosina 
knew it. She began to feel quite guilty 
about those frequent meetings near the 
obelisk. At first it did not seem to her 
that she was deceiving anyone in omit- 
ting to speak of them, but now, she had 
come to look forward to seeing that 
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well-knit figure, and hearing his deep, 
low voice, and gazing, half-frightened, 
half-pleased, into the blue eyes, whose 
expression never told the story of a 
heart more plainly. 

She understood now, and she knew 
she was playing with fire. Each day 
she said : “I will not come again ; I can- 
not see him, if I do not come here.” 
And each day she. laughed her suscep- 
tibility to scorn, and went again to the 
Park, and each day her interest was 
growing deeper; and she began to avoid 
meeting his earnest eyes, 

Before the general exodus of fashion- 
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De Twillerby kad, for the most part, 
allowed Mrs. Van Kleeck to do his 
courting for him ; he was not exactly 
in love with Rosina, because love is an 
emotion, and he had done with any- 
thing so tedious as emotions long ago. 
She was a beautiful young girl, of ex- 
ceptionally good people, with a bank 
account which, when joined to his own, 
would make them as wealthy as any 
young couple in town ; he admired her 
extremely, and considered that she was 
a woman sufficiently worthy in every 
way to be graced by hisname. And so, 
after one or two ineffectual attempts to 





‘THEY WERE ALL RATHER QUIET ON THE WAY HOME.” (f. 226.) 


able society out of town, it was rumored 
about that the engagement of Miss Van 
Kleeck to Mr. Lawrence de Twillerby 
would shortly be announced. They had 
been seen constantly together, at the 
play, at the opera and at balls; he, 
handsome and swaggering, yet with the 
tell-tale marks of thirty years about 
eyes and mouth; she, like a tall, fair, 
half-blown lily, with her mother’s smile 
of conscious pride always hovering in 
the background as an approving halo. 


overcome her indifference to his inten- 
tions, which he took for maiden coyness, 
and to save further trouble to himself 
and loss of time generally, he had laid 
the matter before her mother and asked 
her consent, which she had graciously 
given, and also promised her aid. It 
occurred, however, to Mr. de Twillerby 
one evening, after being chaffed good- 
naturedly by a club friend about the 
rumor in circulation, that in reality his 
position toward the young lady in 
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question was exactly the same as it had 
been from the very beginning. 

“ Not a degree nearer,” he said, pon- 
deringly. “The old lady is of no pos- 
sible assistance to me whatever. It is 
a great bore not having it all settled. 
I shall wind up the w hole business to- 
night, if I get a chance.” 

After the performance of “Carmen” 
at the opera house that night, he put on 
Miss Van Kleeck’s cloak with an air of 
most marked devotion. She noticed it, 
and as she met his eyes and his calm 
smile of possession, she drew herself 
away from his hand with an instinctive 
little shiver of dislike. 

“Are you going on anywhere from 
here, Mrs. Van Kleeck ?” he asked. 

“No; directly home to-night. Rosina 
is to act as bridesmaid at noon to-mor- 
row, you know,” she replied. 

They were all rather quiet on the way 
home. Rosina sat backin her corner of 
the dark carriage wondering at the sud- 
den feeling almost of repulsion that had 
swept over her under the touch of this 
man whom she had never seriously 
considered in one way or another. And 
De Twillerby was meditating on his 
speech to the girl sitting so oppressively 
silent opposite him, while he answered 
at random when Mrs. Van Kleeck at in- 
tervals addressed him. 

It was very unusual for Mr. de Twill- 
erby to come in further than the hall 
after accompanying them home from 
the opera ; there he considered his duty 
ended, and he was at liberty to sally 
forth and enjoy himself according to 
his likes, without further thought or 
care ; and when Mrs. Van Kleeck saw 
him slowly divest himself of hat and 
coat, she regarded him with some curi- 
osity. 

“May I stay a moment?” 
smilingly 

“Well, just.a moment,” she answered, 
graciously benignant toward her daugh- 
ter’s wooer, and then she disappeared, 
and Rosina found herself alone with 
him by the drawing-room fire. 

““T suppose you are wondering what 
brought me in so late?” he began 
tentatively, looking down at her from 
his stand on the hearth-rug. She seemed 
more like a pure white lily than ever 
to-night, lying back on the little low 


chair, with her cloak still around her 
and the soft fur collar curling like white 
She gazed up 


petals against her face. 


he asked, - 
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at him with her clear, child-like eyes; it 
was as if she mutely dared him to speak 
out what he had in his heart to say. For 
a moment the hardened man of the 
world felt daunted. A bit of color 
swept across his temples and he looked 
away, with a vague doubt in his mind 
whether, after all, he had the right to 
ask a girl like this to share his life; and 
then it passed as suddenly as it had 
come, and he was half way through his. 
speech before he knew that she had 
risen and with both hands extended was 
beseeching him to stop. 

“Mr. de Twillerby, you have tried 
once or twice to say something of this 
kind to me.” She stood up pale and 
trembling, with her furs slipping off 
her shoulders and the jewels about her 
throat quivering and gleaming in the 
firelight. “I beg of you not to con- 
tinue. It cannot be. I do not love you; I 
never could love you. What have I ever 
done to encourage you to tell me this ?” 

“They are reporting our engagement 
everywhere” he observed, some of his 
confidence diminished. 

She gathered up her wraps and her 
gloves and her fan. “ Everywhere! then 
by the same authority it must be every- 
where denied.” 

“You are playing with me; you do not 
mean to really refuse me. I— I will not 
give you up so easily,” he cried, quite 
incoherent from astonishment and dis- 
may. He caught her hand desperately; 
until that moment he had never realized 
how much he wanted this pale, fragile 
girl, the first thing that fate had denied 
him in all his petted, indulged life. 

“Do not touch me again, if you 
please,” said Rosina freeing herself gen- 
tly; “and as for hoping, it is useless. 
I have told you what you might have 
guessed, that I do not care for you. 
Will you excuse me now—I am very 
tired—or will you wait and say good- 
night tomy mother? I hear her com- 
ing.” 

And Mrs. Van Kleeck, entering the 
room with expectation on every line of 
her visage, saw by both faces that 

‘The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
- ne aft “—r-" 
* 

It was at the spring exhibition of 
water-colors one warm afternoon that 
Rosina, walking slowly about the rooms 
with Mrs, Ford, came suddenly upon a 
sketch by Julian Dakers hung quite low 
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between some sea-sprites of Church’s and 
a military scene of De Thulstrup’s. It 
was the first exhibited work from his 
brush that the girl had seen, and she 
turned with some animation to point it 
out to her companion and to look it up 
in the catalogue: “A Peasant Scene 
in Brittany,” she read aloud. “ He did 
not tell me he had anything here.” 

“You will find another in the next 
room,” observed Mrs. Ford. “ It isnum- 
ber 44, over in the corner, at the left.” 

“At any rate his things are not 
skied,” laughed Rosina, pleasantly, and 
then they stood before a small picture 
with Julian Dakers’ signature in the 
corner, and on the frame the name, 
“In the Studio.” 

It was undoubtedly a study of Ro- 
sina, an idealized Rosina, with the 
sunshine on her hair and in her heart, 
with the look of a Madonna in her eyes, 
and yet her own bright smile that 
only one who had studied her well 
could have caught. Miss Van Kleeck 
paled a little and drew back. Just for 
a moment she was inclined to be angry ; 
then she laughed, with reddening tem- 
ples and the blood tingling to her finger- 
tips. 

“From memory! How he must love 
you!” said Mrs. Ford, softly. She stood 
staring at the girl with thoughtful eyes. 

Rosina thought it over at home. She 
sighed a bit in the solitude of her great, 
quiet room, and looked half-despairingly 
about her at the satin-lined walls, and 
then out at the blue sky, as a bird does 
who beats his tiny wings hopelessly 
against the bars of his gilded cage: and 
she decided that there would be no 
more trips to the Park. She hung her 
cycling clothes out of sight, and she 
destroyed the photograph that she had 
cut from an illustrated monthly and 
carefully mounted and framed, and had 
kept all winter on her dressing-table. 
She had no other reminders of him, and, 
these acts performed, she thought she 
had put him out of her life forever. 

A few weeks later Julian Dakers 
dropped in one afternoon about five 
o'clock at the Fords’, Harry was out, 
but his wife insisted upon deluging him 
with tea. 

Dakers loathed tea, but it was a pleas- 
ure to sit in the low cushioned chair by 
the fire while she brewed it, and listen 
to her charming prattle about her 
husband’s shortcomings, and about her 
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baby, and her ridiculous social econo- 
mies, and the subterfuges to which she 
resorted in order to appear affluent be- 
fore the fashionable friends of her girl- 
ish days, who came in great numbers 
“to see how poor Nannie managed to 
do things, now that she had thrown her- 
self away on a struggling young writer.” 
“ And, really, do you know, they are so 
perplexed sometimes because they don’t 
see me out at elbows and get a half- 
cooked meal?” laughed Mrs. Ford, mer- 
rily. 

“You don’t wheel any more,” said 
Dakers in an apparently casual way. 
“T have searched the Park for you 
these beautiful days. What has become 
of Miss Van Kleeck, too? Hasshe gone 
away?” 

“No,” said Nannie; “no.” And then 
she glanced at him sideways, and he 
looked so strong and handsome, and 
just a little sad as he put the question, 
with his eyes on the tea he was gently 
stirring, that her soft heart quailed, and 
alas! she fell from grace. 

“Miss Van Kleeck is dining here to- 
morrow night,” she said, traitorously. 
“ And, now that I think of it, won’t you 
come, too? We have asked a few bright 
young people, quite informally. Ishould 
be so glad if you would,” meeting his 
eyes with the most innocent face in the 
world. 

“T shall be delighted,” he said gravely, 
without an instant’s hesitation. 

So, on the following evening, when 
Miss Van Kleeck, in all the bravery of 
her dainty black tulle and a small pink 
rose in her hair, walked into the Fords’ 
drawing-room, the first person she be- 
held was Mr. Dakers, standing with his 
back to the door, talking to Nannie, who 
immediately tried to appear extremely 
unconscious, and who gaily arranged 
the going-in as if it were quite the most 
natural thing that these two should be 
paired off and sent in to dinner together. 

For a moment Rosina rebelled. She 
had fought her battle out by herself, 
and Nannie knewit. Why did she want 
to throw this man forever across her 
path, when her duty lay in quite another 
direction? But she acknowledged that 
fate was too strong for her to-night— 
even Nannie was against her; and she 
took the arm offered her, with a radiant 
smile in which there was undoubtedly 
a tremor of gladness. 

She sought Nannie out when the 
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women had gone into the drawing-room 
and left the men to smoke 

“How could you do it?’ she asked, 
with shining eyes and warmly flushing 
cheeks. 

“My dear, he loves you,” said Nannie, 
solemnly. “Remember, it must be 
never or forever, to-night.” 

“Never or forever,” thought Rosina. 
She turned and sat down in a little fau- 
teuil near the open window. The thin 
silk curtains fluttered to and fro in the 
soft wind. Some one was whistling the 
catchy refrain from a new comic opera 
as he’ passed the house. ‘“ Never or for- 
ever! Never or forever!” Rosina could 
keep time to the air by whispering the 
words under her breath until the whist- 
ling had died away in the distance. 

After a while Dakers left the others 
and joined her there; it was cool and 
refreshing away from the lights and 
smoke of the dining-room. He brought 
a big book of foreign engravings from 
a table near by, and showed her Europe 
through eyes that had seen it only from 
his artistic standpoint. He took her 
with him through the cathedrals of 
Italy, and pointed out the beauties of 
the Florentine school of art; and on 
into Germany, through churches and 
galleries famous for their altar-paint- 
ings and Flemish masterpieces; and then 
into the courts of France, with their 
pictures of historic interest. It was a 
new Europe to Rosina, who had spent 
her days abroad in whirling about Lon- 
don and Paris from modiste to milliner, 
and her evenings at the theaters or the 
opera. Looking back, it seemed all very 
stupid, while listening to the glowing 
descriptions of the glories of the Old 
World that she knew next to nothing 
about. She had never spent a happier 
evening in her life. 

Turning her head suddenly, she found 
that they were the sole occupants of the 
room. A couple of men were still in 
the dining-room, but by the twanging 
notes of the banjo she knew that the 
rest had all gone into Harry’s study. She 
rose, surprised, disturbed at her own 
forgetfulness. 

“Don’t go,” said 
“They will do very well without us.” 

What had come over her that she 
should bend her proud young will, and 
acquiesce to this man’s lightest word. 

“Mrs. Ford will think it odd,” she de- 
murred. 


Julian Dakers. . 
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“Mrs. Ford will probably think it the 
most natural thing in the world that I 
should try to keep you here,” said Da- 
kers. “She understands.” 

“Understands?” faintly. 

“Understands what only you refuse 
to understand,” he answered recklessly. 
The book had fallen to the floor un- 
heeded, and both her hands were im- 
prisoned in his. 

“Is it too soon for me to tell you that 
Ilove you? It is an honest love; sare- 
ly no man need hesitate to confess that. 
It is so strong that it must outweigh 
any worldly differences there may be 
between us. I do not believe there 
can be any handicap where love is 
honest and true. I have thought only 
of you since the day I first saw you. I 
paint a picture and it is not the model’s 
face that looks out at me from the can- 
vas, but yours, always yours, as you 
looked on the day when you left my 
studio with the violets at your throat. 
Iam not worthy of you, I know ; you 
should shine as a queen somewhere, 
with your bright young soul and your 
beautiful face and your dainty ways; 
but if you search the world over you 
cannot find anyone who will make you 
happier than I—if love can do it, and 
they say itcan. Rosina! Will you let 
me try?” 

She turned to him with the tears ly- 
ing thickly on her lashes: “ You don’t 
know what you are asking,” she fal- 
tered. “ My mother has planned her own 
future for me; you must believe it is 
quite different from what you offer me. 
If I should go against her wishes in 
this, there would be no half-measures.” 

“ Still, there would always be me. I 
dare to offer you in exchange for the 
life you live, a life with me. You are 
not happy. I know it. You see how 
confident I am of myself,” smiling. 

She held out her hands to him. “I love 
you,” she said simply. “ Take me if you 
think me worth the taking, but you must 
help me, for I will need courage.” 

“Rosina,” said Harry Ford —he 
paused in the doorway, staring at the 
transfigured faces of his two guests— 
“Nannie wants you to play the ‘ Yale 
Two Step.’” 

As Miss Van Kleeck was departing 
Dakers held her hand at the carriage 
door and said good-night. “It is hard 


to wait a week,” he said mournfully. 
“But it shall be just as you wish. A 
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week from to-night I shall ring your 
mother’s door-bell, with my heart beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer, and we will 
make our confessions and ask her bless- 
ing.” 

“Tt will be best,” Rosina said, trying 
to appear as light-hearted as he, but her 
large eyes were filled with apprehension. 
“We will get used to thinking about 
it in a week, and I shall have smoothed 
the way for the breaking of the news.” 

Four days later Julian Dakers 
picked up the morning paper that lay 
among his mail at breakfast, and read 
that the engagement was formally an- 
nounced of Miss Rosina Van Kleeck to 
Mr. Laurence de Twillerby. Among 
his letters he found a square envelope 
addressed in a small oblique hand. He 
opened it curiously ; he did not know 
the writing ; he wondered if it could be 
Rosina’s, and found himself devoutly 
trusting it was not. 

The writing inside was rather more 
forbidding than on the outside. It read : 

“ Mrs. Archibald Van Kleeck presents 
her compliments to Mr. Dakers, and 
as the engagement of her daughter is 
about to be announced, would suggest 
that he release Miss Van Kleeck from 
any foolish promises she may have 

made, and of which her better judg- 
ment has since shown her the folly and 
the impossibility of fulfillment.” 

A week had elapsed; the fateful night 
had come. Rosina sat in the smaller 
drawing-room of the big house on 
Washington Square, with expectant eyes 
and a beating, untranquil heart. She 
had finally arranged the fire to suit her ; 
she had changed the chairs about half 
a dozen times, and had gone still more 
often to peep through the lace-curtains 
of the window that commanded a view 
of the broad flight of steps. 

Mrs. Van Kleeck watched these ma- 
noeuvers with a well-bred smile. 

When Rosina had attempted a par- 
tial confession of her acquaintance with 
Mr. Dakers, her mother had not rested 
till she had gained the entire truth, and 
she was even aware through her relent- 
less questioning that he was expected 
to-night toask for her daughter’s hand. 

Three days had elapsed before she 
had learned the whole story, and she 
had been brought face to face with the 
hardest problem of her life, that Rosina 
was not a child to be managed, now, but 
a woman, with 
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‘* A woman's heart and a woman’s life 
And a woman’s wonderful love.” 

However, her remedies had been ap- 
plied quickly, and she felt confident 
that they would prove swift and sure. 

She looked into the drawing-room at 
nine. “I am going up to my room 
to play solitaire,” she said. “If that 
young man of yours does not come 
within an hour you may believe that, 
as I told you, he has read of your 
engagement and he has not pluck 
enough to fight against such odds as 
the combined forces of Mr. de Twiller- 
by and your family.” Then she swept 
on upstairs, and Rosina could hear her 
sharp heels clicking smartly along the 
polished hall above; and still she sat 
alone by the fire in the great, brilliant, 
empty room, with her hands clasped 
tightly together in her lap and a bright 
red spot burning on each cheek, and 
she listened until the tall clock in the 
corner chimed out half-past ten, and 
the embers fell solemnly on the hearth, 
and then she crept softly up to her 
room, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

So the days went on, and the warm 
weather came to stay; green holland 
shades took the place of white ones 
along the avenue, one by one the doors 
of the big houses were boarded up, and 
the heavily-laden baggage wagons rat- 
tled gayly through the streets. Mrs. 
Van Kleeck announced her departure to 
her house in the Berkshires for the first 
of June, and was kept very busy through 
the long days hurrying from dress- 
maker’s to milliner’s. Rosina sat at 
home in solitude behind the closed 
shutters. She scarcely went out at all; 
even Nannie Ford saw nothing of her. 

“You will be ill, sitting moped up 
here in this way,” Mrs. Van Kleeck said 
to her one morning. “Put on your 
things and take a spin on your wheel ; 
I am going up through the Park and I 
will drop you on the way.” Rosina 
obeyed listlessly. She acquiesced just 
so in all her mother’s arrangements. 
They were kindly meant, she had no 
doubt ; her mother probably felt sorry 
for her in her undemonstrative fashion. 
So Mrs. Van Kleeck drove up Fifth 
Avenue, with her daughter, pale and 
proud, seated beside her, in her tweed 
clothes and snugly-fitting boots, and left 
her at the cycling establishment near 
the entrance to the Park where Rosina 
kept her wheel. 
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“TI will stop for you again about 
twelve,” she said as she rolled away. 

It was a perfect day in June. Rosina 
inhaled the sweet, lilac-scented air in 
long, deep breaths, as she flew along 
over the high roads. Looking below 
her, she could see the children sailing 
their toy ships on the lake, and the 
swan-boats laden with delighted young- 
sters. It seemed just then to Rosina 
as if all nature and every living thing 
around her were rejoicing. Only she 
was out of tune with her surroundings. 

The Park was crowded with wheel- 
men, even at this early hour. She left 
the East Drive and went over to the 
quiet, steep hills, where there were less 
people and she could coast down the 
inclines in comparative comfort; she 
liked to put her feet securely on the 
coasters and feel the ground spinning 
beneath her and the wind rushing past, 
cooling her temples and soothing her 
troubled spirit. She felt venturesome, 
daring — aye, reckless—this morning. 
The intoxicating summer winds had, 
perhaps, swept some of their madness 
into her brain. She folded her arms 
and sat well back, with her eyes 
straight ahead. Trees and rocks rushed 
by as in a dream; there was not a soul 
in sight, not even a stern, gray-coated 
sentinel to threaten vengeance. She 
laughed aloud in the exhilaration of the 
moment. At the bottom a man was 
pedaling laboriously up as she shot down 
the hill, and his eyes met hers, and then 
—well, it all happened so quickly no- 
body could tell how it was; but there 
in the dust lay Rosina, with her arm 
bent beneath her and all the color fled 
from her smiling lips. The cyclist was 
at her side instantly. 

“Rosina,” he said, “open your eyes! 
For heaven's sake, speak tome!” But 
she neither opened her eyes nor spoke, 
and her white face grew yet whiter and 
her lips paler. ‘“ Where does the lady 
live?” queried a Park official. 

“ Washington Square,” responded Mr. 
Dakers, tersely. “Call a carrriage.” 

“Washington Square!” echoed a man 
standing near. “The lady is badly hurt 
and insensible. Better not risk it—it is 
too far; take her toa hospital.” 

« * 





An nour later Miss Rosina Van Kleeck 
lay in a quiet room in a large red brick 
hospital on Madison avenue. She had 
broken her arm and received a serious 
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injury to her head ; but she opened her 
eyes to consciousness, suddenly, and the 
knowledge that her mother was stand- 
ing at the side of the couch, transfixed 
with terror, and that Julian Dakers was 
gazing at her from the foot with all his 
heart in his anguished eyes. She won- 
dered feebly how she came to be lying 
in this strange room ; and she tried to 
raise her hand to the bandages about 
her head, but the effort made her gasp, 
and the doctor hurried with a stimulant. 

“She has fainted again,” he said. 

“She will not die. Oh! doctor, she is 
not going to die?” sobbed Mrs, Van 
Kleeck, in a trembling whisper. 

“No, indeed ; we will have her around 
in a bit,” he answered, cheerfully ; and 
Rosina opened her eyes again as if to 
reassure them. 

Mrs. Van Kleeck looked at Dakers, 
standing there immovable, with that 
frozen despair on his handsome features. 

“Mr. Dakers,” she said, trying to calm 
her quivering voice, “you have been 
very good. I thank you; but I think— 
we do not need any further assistance 
here.” She held out her hand, but he 
did not appear to see it; in fact, he had 
hardly understood what she was saying. 
He looked dazed for the moment; and 
then, all at once, he seemed to awake 
to a realization of everything. He re- 
membered Rosina’s engagement; he 
remembered the dreary days in which 
he had waited to hear from her a denial 
of the report, and the sleepless nights in 
which he had tried to bear his bitter 
disappointment. He gazed at her lying 
there on the pillow, with an intensity of 
expression, as if he would fix that small, 
pure, proud face in his memory forever. 
Then he turned and bent low over the 
hand of Rosina’s mother. But, with a 
cry, Rosina started up, unheedful of the 
pain it caused her. 

“He shall not go!” she said, holding 
out to him her uninjured hand. “ You 
must not send him away, mother. We 
understand each other now. I am not 
going to die; I am going to Zve/” 

“She is weakening herself, doctor ! 
Can you not quiet her?” urged Mrs, 
Van Kleeck, making her last appeal 
piteously ; but the sturdy little doctor 
had turned considerately away. 

“ Mother,” whispered Rosina, “you 
must be kind to Julian—I love him, and 
Nannie says, ‘in the arithmetic of heav- 
en nothing counts—but love.’ ” 
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@ OW that it is 
3 over we can 
sum up our 
advice into a 
few words to 
those who 
contemplate 
the Shenan- 
doah Valley 
trip: Do not 
expect too 
much of the 
roads, for 
you will be 
| disappointed 

if you do, 

and remem- 
ber the Valley Pike is at its best in June; 
accordingly, plan for this time if you 
can. It would seem, too, on the whole, 
better to take the opposite direction to 
that we selected and start from Natural 
Bridge and ride north, down the Valley, 
for the average trend of the country is 
downhill from Lexington. Above all 
things, do not fall into the error of the 
average wheelman and ride too rapidly; 
you might as well take the railroad; but 
go slow enough, so that your perspective 
of scenery is not confined to the ground 
in front of your wheel. And remember, 
if you like to meet people, people will 
like to meet you, which will prove to the 
mutual enjoyment of both, particularly 
yourself. 

We started at Gettysburg, a course 
we would, as I have said, advise wheel- 
men toreverse and end with Gettysburg 
rather than begin with it. 

The battlefield of Gettysburg is as in- 
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teresting to the casual visitor as to the 
veteran who fought there. For one thing, 
it is the high-water mark of the rebel- 
lion, and another, the positions of the 
troops are well marked by some four 
hundred monuments. 

The guides at Gettysburg have 
grouped the incidents of the battle into 
a very dramatic story. They tell how 
Buford’s Union cavalry on July 1st, ’63, 
held in check the whole Confederate 
force; how, during the night, the Federal 
troops concentrated on the hills about 
Gettysburg; of the second and third 
days’ fight, and that Fourth of July, 1863, 
made more glorious to the Northern 
troops by celebration of complete Union 
victory. The most picturesque spot is 
the Devil’s Den, where Confederate 
sharpshooters, concealed behind the 
rocks, made Little Round Top almost 
untenable for the Federal troops. In 
looking over the field of the second and 
third days’ fight, one cannot but feel 
that the honors rest mainly with the 
Confederate troops. Old soldiers tell 
how Pickett’s charge was a sight to re- 
member as long as life lasts. With a 
line of Confederate troops, unwaveringly 
straight, he charged across an open field 
in the face of a terrible fire, and almost 
won his goal. 

The driver was quite willing to go 
anywhere and to tell all he knew about 


-the various localities, and, as some re- 


turn, during the day, Jerry tendered him 
an occasionalcigar. About the fifth one, 
as an apology for accepting it, he in- 
formed Jerry that “they were pretty 
durn short, but they smoked boss.” 
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As we left the scene of General 
Meade’s headquarters Jerry made a 
misstep and sprained his foot. He 
found he could ride a bicycle although 
he could not walk, for only the toe 
muscles were sprained, and according- 
ly after supper we mounted for Fair- 
field, eight miles over a fair road. 

The road from Fairfield to Mountain 
Top (seven miles) is not so steep but 
that it might be ridden by wheel most 
of the way, although in places the sur- 
face is so covered with small stones that 
walking is a necessity. 

It was a glorious ride! Early morn- 
ing light and mountain views! Some 
of the Dutch customs still linger about 
the mountain, and one sees an occa- 
sional old Dutch oven of brick and 
roofed over. The oven serves the dou- 
ble purpose of baking and soap-making. 
Wood fuel is plentiful here, and the 
ashes are dumped into a V-shaped lye 
vat about three feet deep and as long. 
When soap is wanted the lye is made 
by pouring water on the 
ashes, and as it runs 
through into a trough be- 
low, the alkali is dissolved 
out. This lye is then 
boiled with fat, when soft- 
soap results. In this ride 
up the mountain we 
passed several abandoned 
lime-kilnsvery picturesque 
in their tumble-down 
condition, half overgrown 
with brush. 

From Mountain Top to 
Hagerstown (seventeen 
miles) via Waynesboro is 
an excellent ride, although 
the descent for two miles 
is very abrupt and the sur- 
face bad. The customary 
way to descend is to coast, 
with the foot as a brake on 
the front wheel. 

Jerry had a letter of in. 
troduction to a gentleman 
in Shepherdstown who had 
served as Colonel in J. E. 
B. Stuart’s Confederate 
cavalry. The war spirit is 
not so much alive as some 
croakers would have us 
believe, else an introduc- 
tion from a Federal Cap- 
tain to a Confederate 
Colonel would have met 
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with a chilling reception. Not at all! 
The Colonel urged Jerry to make his 
house headquarters during his stay in 
Shepherdstown. In the North the Col- 
onel would have put him up at the 
club, and he would have called at the 
house once or twice, but that is not the 
Virginia way. 

The Colonel’s family has lived on the 
estate since the country was settled. 
Near the house is the famous Falling 
Spring, where the Virginia heroes of 
1776 met to start on their “ bee-line for 
Boston.” The estates about here, in 
fact all over the South, were thorough- 
ly exhausted by the war, and the past 
glory of the old “First Families” has 
hardly returned. 

Sunday morning the breakfast bell 
found Jerry on the front porch talking 
war times with the Colonel. His regi- 
ment, during the retreat toward Rich- 
mond before the Seven Days’ Fight, 
was detailed at Fairfax C. H. to detain 
the enemy. The infantry had gone 
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and the breastworks were dismantled. 
When the Federal troops had come 
within sight the Colonel had directed 
that an old piece of stovepipe be rigged 
on an abandoned pair of cart-wheels 
and thrust over the breastworks. As 


they came still nearer his men went 
through the motions of loading the 
The Federal troops 


imitation cannon. 
lay down, the 
officers look- 
ing as if they 
would like to 
mightily, but 
still urging 
the men on. 
When within 
hearing the 
Colonel, in 
stentorian 
tones, shout- 
ed, “Ready!” 
Down they 
went the sec- 
ond time, and 
later a third. 
Then the offi- 
cers’ glasses 
discovered 
the ruse, and 
a more sud- 
denly cheer- 
ful lot of men 


you never 
saw. Mean- 
time the 


Colonel, with 
his forces, 
had departed, 
having de- 
layed the 
Federal in- 
fantrytwenty 
or thirty min- 
utes. After 
breakfast the 
Colonel’sson- 
in-law took 
Jerry for a 
drive across 
the Potomac to Antietam battlefield. 
The road winds down a steep hill to a 
toll-bridge, where Jerry, with profuse 
protestations, declared he would pay the 
toll, Accordingly he tendered the old 
lady a dime, anticipating a nickel change. 
He was unused to paying toll, for in his 
State no such arrangement exists, but 
tried to force his fee upon the hesitat- 
ing old lady, who seemed in no wise 
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anxious to take it, even upon his re- 
peated protests. 

Antietam was not the witness of 
strong dramatic scenes to the same ex- 
tent that Gettysburg was. It was the 
culmination of Lee’s first invasion of the 
North in September, ’62, and would 
have been the end of his troops if 
the Federal commander had known and 
taken advan- 
tage of the 
topography 
of the coun- 
try. The Col- 
onel pointed 
OuT Of 2A 
sketch how, 
after the 
battle, Lee’s 
troops were 
heldin a bend 
of the Poto- 
mac, with no 
place to cross 
except Black- 
ford’s Ford. 

He told 
how the river 
is deep and 
bounded by 
bluits at 
other points ; 
and had Mc- 
Clellan held 
the tord 
early in the 
day, when it 
was not well 
defended by 
the Confed- 
erate troops, 
Lee would 
not have had 
a place open 
for retreat. 

The field of 
Antietam is 
marked with 
(p. 233.) hundreds of 

iron plates; on 
each, in raised letters, is an account of 
such engagement as happened there. 
The most interesting objects are Dun- 
ker Church, which was riddled with 
shell; the Burnside Bridge and Bloody 
Lane, where the men lay dead, piled six 
and seven deep. 

Jerry had started out to make a view 
of the Burnside Bridge, but, after wan- 
dering through a maze of new-made 
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roads, “concluded he had missed it,” a 
fact which had been patent for some 
time. 

Next morning we made our adieus 
to the Colonel and his family, intending 
to reach Harper’s Ferry (ten miles) in 
time to make some views. But Jerry, 
the rascal, knew if he could persuade 
Miss Polly to go for a spin Harper's 
Ferry would not see him that day. The 
young lady was quite willing, and they 
took the river road, bordered on one 
side by a high cliff, on the other by the 
Potomac. 

During the ride Jerry told of his fu- 
tile efforts to secure a picture of the 
Burnside Bridge, and hinted that it 
would now be an excellent ride. 

Accordingly, at two they were off. 
Jerry wasn’t saying anything now about 
Harper’s Ferry, his burning enthusiasm 
for that spot having become ashes, as it 
were. What were historic places com- 
pared to a ride with a pretty girl? 
Nothing, simply nothing. Besides, were 
they not about to visit the Burnside 
Bridge ?, Certainly, for the shower that 
caught them near the hotel in Sharps- 
burg would make but a few moments’ 
delay. 

“This hotel parlor is awfully stuffy,” 
ventured sweet Polly. 

“T was just thinking that myself,” re- 
plied Jerry. “Suppose we make a rush 
for the National Cemetery. The water 
won't spoil my clothes if it doesn’t 
yours” 

A smart spurt for a quarter of a mile 
and the wheels are left on the piazza of 
the attendant’s cottage, while Miss Polly 
and Jerry run for the covered rostrum. 
Did you ever sit in a sheltered place 
out-doors with a congenial soul, watch- 
ing the rain? Under such circum- 
stances, did you feel an eager enthusi- 
asm to “reach Burnside Bridge”? Jerry 
says a knowledge of the science of 
palmistry in such a case is “mighty 
handy.” 

“Look, Mr. Travers, there’s the at- 
tendant.” Travers is Jerry’s other 
name. 

“Don’t disturb him. Now the Mound 
of Mars z 

“But he is saying something to us.” 

Reluctantly relinquishing the pursuit 
of the interesting science, Jerry went to 
the other end of the rostrum, and with 
the utmost sang-froid inquired, “‘ How 
far is it to the Burnside Bridge?” 
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‘* JEFFERSON’S ROCK,” HARPER'S FERRY. 


“T said it was against the rules to sit 
on the grass.” 

“Tt isn’t more than a mile, is it?” 

The attendant, hardly equal to a third 
declaration of rules, surlily answered, 
“*Bout nalf a mile.” 

“Thanks. Which way?” 

“First turn to your right, or back 
through the town and first left.” So 
they rode into Sharpsburg, half a mile, 
and secured a covered barge which took 
them and their wheels home. 

After supper Archie turned up in the 
hotel with “I thought you had gone to 
Harper’s Ferry.” 

“Well, you see, the er—. 
low can’t ride in the rain.” 

In the morning we regretfully said 


Well, a fel- 





‘* FALLING SPRING,” WHERE THE MEN OF '76 MET. 
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“Good-bye,” and re- 
sumed our trip, via 
Burnside Bridge 
(that oft-sought ob- 
ject) and the Mary- 
land Heights, to 
Harper’s Ferry 
(twelve miles). 

It is a poor road 
for a wheel, hilly 
and dusty when dry, 
and longer than the 
pike, but it passes 
the house where 
John Brown lived as 
“Tsaac Smith, 
prospecting for min- 
erals.” 

Nearly a century 
ago, as Thomas Jef- 
ferson stood on the 
rock (since named for him) at Harper's 
Ferry, where he could look between 
the mountains down the Potomac, he 
is said to have exclaimed: “This is 
worth crossing the ocean to see.” The 
view has lost nothing by the dotting 
houses in the landscape, and the on- 
looker, as he stands on West Virgin- 
ian soil, can see Maryland at his left 
and Virginia on his right—three States 
at once. 

Jerry had acard of introduction to a 
young lady in Charlestown, reputed to 
be a great beauty, and he planned to 
spend the evening there ; accordingly, 
at three he bade adieu to his Harper’s 
Ferry friends. While a bicycle costume 
was not the proper thing for calling, 
yet he had learned 
people condoned it 
most readily andthat 
the trip afforded an 
excellent subject of 
conversation. Now, 
one of the peculiari- 
ties of Jerry’s fickle- 
ness is that he feels 
he ought to be loyal 
to the last damsel he 
has hadaninterest in. 
His call on Miss St. 
Claire was prompted 
by asense of courtesy 
to their common 
friend, and thoughts 
of Miss Polly doubt- 
less lingered about 
the chambers of his 
brain. Thus it came 
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about that he was quite unprepared for 
the vision of loveliness which floated into 
the room with a slender hand outheld, 
and “Mr. Travers, I'm right glad to 
meet you. Mary told me to expect you 
to-day or to morrow.” He was dazed 
for a moment; still, it is not in his nat- 
ure to succumb to a surprise for long. 
But he felt embarrassed for want of 
evening dress. However, in the half 
lights of the shaded piazza he soon for- 
got that. Flashing eyes, curving lips 


and gleaming neck kept him in fevered 
admiration, and soon brought him to a 
point where he would not have been 
Jerry says 


responsible for his acts. 


‘*AN OCCASIONAL OLD DUTCH OVEN.” 


when he loses his head something has 
to give, and, rather than risk such an 
event, he took refuge in deceit. 

“T hope the baby is well this hot 
weather.” 

“Are you an uncle, Mr. Travers?” 

“ Didn’t Miss Mary write you that I 
was married?” 

A gasp of surprise, and the surcharged 
atmosphere cleared at once. I am in- 
clined to think Jerry has regretted this 
speech ever since, and wished he had 
let things go on and permitted himself 
to “lose hishead.” Healwaysspeaks as 
if the latter end of the evening lacked 
the brilliancy of the beginning. 
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At Charlestown is a commission 
signed by John Brown and his Secre- 
tary of War, appointing one Leeman to 
a captaincy in his army. It seems that 
Brown had a written constitution, a 
cabinet, and all the essentials of a 
provisional government arranged. The 
slaves were to rise with him, assistance 
was expected from the North, and after 
the provisional government had become 
firmly established a permanent organi- 
zation was to be effected. 

The next morning's shower cleared 
off by ten, and after lunch we started for 
Winchester (eighteen miles) over a fine 
road. About five miles beyond Berry- 
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ville the pike takes three sharp turns 
down a hill, and as you come around 
the last corner a wide ford comes into 
view. Jerry had no idea how deep it 
was, and, amidst frantic efforts to stop 
his wheel, realized that this was one of 
the places where a brake would be use- 
ful. He succeeded in tumbling off 
among some rocks, where he had a 
good view of four girls across the stream 
laughing at him. 

We had heard much of the famous 
Valley Pike, one hundred and thirty- 
six miles, from Hagerstown to Staun- 
ton. The League book rates the Valley 


Pike as the “finest riding East, except 
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THE NATURAL 


BRIDGE, 
VIRGINIA, 


” 


during road-mending. It forgets to 
state that the road-mending is of neces- 
sity always going on, for the surface is of 
limestone, undrained, and lasts only 
four or five years. It is made by dis- 
tributing cracked limestone on the road, 
and as teams pass over it, in the course 
of months, it is worn into a hard, smooth 
roadway, excellent for a wheel. But as 
it needs repairs about once in five years, 
of the one hundred and thirty-six miles 
there is always fifteen to twenty of 
cracked limestone in a more or less 
tamped condition. In riding over the 
cracked stone there is very little danger 
of a puncture if the tire is kept ex- 
ceedingly hard, for lime rock does not 
split with cutting corners. If you enter 


the Valley Pike expecting an unusually 
fine road you will be disappointed and 


disheartened, 
but if you ex- 
pect an ordi- 


nary road, 
things will 
prove very 
cheerful. 


The Colonel 
had given Jerry 
a card of intro- 
duction to the 
“Professor” in 
Winchester, 
who was head of 
* a girls’ school. 
So he called at 
the school and 
presented the 
card, reciting 
his iittle tale in 
a most suave 
and genteel 
manner. — 

The Professor 
turned the card 
about silently, 
and as Jerry 
finished looked 
up at him and 
said, “ What are 
you selling?” 

He was quite 
deaf, and Jerry had not 

known it. Upon returning 

to the hotel his lonely thoughts 

turned to Miss Polly, and he longed 

to write to her what he thought of 

her father’s friend, the Professor, but 
felt the proprieties forbade. 

With an early morning start it was 
straightaway to Staunton fora century 
run. The first half hour we made eight 
miles, the second six, the third four, and 
tired, too. This brought us to Stras- 
burg, eighteen miles; and ’twas passing 
strange the wheel went so hard, but a 
glance at the thermometer showed 
ninety-eight degrees in the shade at 
half-past eight in the morning. No 
century run that day, but Woodstock by 
noon (thirty-one miles), and that only 
after cooling off in a swimming-hole 
disclosed by some boys. 

This valley during the war was swept 
dozens of times by the troops of both 
armies. It was a most excellent source 
of supplies, for the fertile farms prc- 
duce a maximum of crop with a mini- 
mum of labor. Yet Sheridan declared 
he would “ make the Shenandoah Val- 
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ley so bare that a crow crossing it would 
need to carrya knapsack.” He kept his 
word, and yet to-day no large section oi 
country in the South shows so little the 
effects of the war. We of the North 
hardly realize how that struggle ex- 
hausted everything the South had to 
give, and it is only such exceptional 
spots as this that to-day are recovered. 
To be sure, one occasionally finds the 
walls of an old mansion standing where 
it was burned by one army or the other, 
but the people, as a whole, are well 
housed — perhaps not in such trim 
houses as are to be found in New Eng- 
land; the climate does not require 
that, neither is the temperament of the 
Southerner such as to demand it, but in 
houses better than the average farming 
community of the South. 

The negro is the great Southern prob- 
lem. One cannot realize how serious is 
that problem until he has spent some 
time in the South. Education is gener- 
ally recognized as the solution of the 
difficulty. 

After dinner Jerry fell into line with 
the loafers on the hotel porch, who were 
proving their title to the land of the 
free and the home of the brave by 
a political discussion, which settled as 
much as political discussions usually do. 
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“T tell yo’, suh, I’m tired of this Dem- 
ocratic gov’nment. Look yere! Right 
after the wah I was gettin’ ovah a dol- 
lah a pound fo’ my cotton. What am I 
gettin’now? Iask yo’, suh, WHat am I 
GETTIN’ Now? The Democrats are a 
rulin’ the country, and I’m gettin’ seven 
cents.” 

In the late afternoon we started for 
Mount Jackson (12 miles), where we 
planned to spend the night. Did you 
ever get caught in a shower under a 
covered bridge, alongside a load of 
watermelons? If you do, buy one, drop 
it on the floor, pick up the ripe center 
and bury your mouth in its juicy sweet- 
ness. Jerry declares that is the ideal 
way to eat melons. 

Between Mount Jackson and New 


Market (seven miles) the road was 
mostly “new metal,” as the freshly 
cracked limestone is termed. From 


there to Harrisonburg (nineteen miles) 
the road was fair, but in spots had new 
metal. The heat was terrible, over a 
hundred in the shade,and almost in. 
tolerable in the sun. Jerry left his 
wheel leaning against a country store 
while he went across the fields for a 
swim, and when he returned the cork 
handles pulled off as he mounted. The 
sun was so hot that it had melted the 
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shellac. New Market is the point from 
which Luray, with its wonderful caves, 
is visited, but since the turnpike com- 
pany turned the road over to the county 
no repairs have been made, and it is so 
washed out that it is aimost impassable 
for a bicycle. 

Just before reaching the hotel in Har- 
risonburg Jerry’s tire sustained a punc- 
ture. This, together with the intense 
heat and his desire to reach Natural 
Bridge the next morning, induced us 
to take the train to Staunton (twenty- 
five miles), a busy little city, more like 
a New England town than any place we 
had visited in the valley. In the late 
afternoon we wheeled to Lexington 
(thirty-six miles) over a hilly “dirt” 
road, which was in an unusually good 
condition, owing to a recent rain. The 
Pennsylvania consul of the L. A. W. in 
pretty sarcasm remarks in the Route 
Book something to the effect that “ dirt, 
as a descriptive adjective applied to 
roads, is a failure and of no value.” 

In Virginia the dirt road is undoubt- 
edly a failure, but as a descriptive 
name it is very successful. This par- 
ticular kind of road is sometimes 
called “mud road,” as distinguished 
from limestone or plank roads. When 
it is wet it is deep mud; when dry, 
deep dust and only good for a few days 
after a rain. 

At Lexington, and 


General Lee 


“Stonewall” Jackson are buried, and 
Lee University is one of the sights of 
It was a beautiful ride in the 


the town. 
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cool of the morning, fifteen miles to the 
Natural Bridge, up hill and down, with 
the sun just lighting the distant mount- 
ains. If you ever take this trip do not 
miss this early morning ride. 

Pictures of the Natural Bridge seldom 
give an adequate conception of the tre- 
mendous height and span. The country 
road runs across the top, and from this 
you pass down the hillside intothe ravine 
at the foot of the bridge. In the good 
old days, before this wonder of nature 
was fenced in and exhibited at fifty 
cents a view, George Washington carved 
his name part way up the cliff. Some 
fifty years or so ago a student deter- 
mined to outdo his Country’s Father 
and cut his initials above Washington’s, 
After he had completed it, the descent 
looked so fearsome that he continued 
on to the top, and was pulled over the 
brink nearly dead from exhaustion and 
nervous strain. 

I will not describe the Luray Caves, 
because the visit was not properly a 
part of Jerry’s bicycle trip, and further, 
it is difficult to describe them without 
illustrations. No camerasare admitted, 
and the management acts as if it thought 
you wanted to steal a cave. It seems 
that the caves were not discovered so 
much by accident as by persistent 
search. Before the discovery was made 
public, the land covering them was sold, 
but the original owners sued and re- 
covered it after the discovery was an- 
nounced. Why the property was re- 
turned to them it is hard to state. 
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LASKA, aside from | 
being a land of gold, | 














is the summer home 

of myriads of water 
fowl, its wild isolation offer- 
ing them a retreat in which to build 
their nests and rear their young; and 
among its rocky islands, during the 
breeding season, are gathered great 
colonies of ducks, geese, and sea birds, 
that have passed the winter basking in 
the sun of the tropics. 

To the naturalist, this bird life has 
a fascination deep and irresistible. The 
desire to see and be among birds in 
their strange homes has drawn many 
into venturesome trips. It was the 
object of our party. 

We left an Indian village one bright 
day in June, and started for Egg 
Island, a famous bird rookery in the 
open sea, a long cruise west of Fort 
Wrangel. 

The two Hiada guides had carefully 
stowed an outfit in the long Indian 
canoe; all grasped paddles, even the 
ladies, and we soon left the white mis- 
sion church behind. 

That four young women should choose 
to accompany a naturalist’s expedition 
on such a venture to a little island in 
the open Pacific, in a frail canoe, will 
illustrate the pluck of those who have 
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chosen to give their lives to mission work 
among the Indians. That they were 
made of the right stuff was well proven 
on the second day out, when we at- 
tempted to shorten the route by cutting 
through between a succession of rocks, 
where the incoming tide churned about 
in great whirlpools. We realized our 
mistake too late, when retreat was im- 
possible, and for a moment it seemed as 
if an immense. green swell would cer- 
tainly dash us against the rocks ; but we 
got out, and what might have made 
many a man blanch only heightened the 
color in the girls’ vigorous faces. 

We were all rather weary of the trip 
out on the broad, open waters of the 
Pacific, when we espied Egg Island just 
shining above the wave-tops. Both 
sails were up, and a steady breeze took 
us along at a rapid rate. As we gazed 
at the immense waste of water about us, 
we could not but realize how hopelessly 
we were at the mercy of astorm, should 
one suddenly spring up, as they do in 
this country. But fortune favored us 
then, as on the entire trip, and in five 
hours we were in the lee of the island. 
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There is no beach or harbor of any 
kind, and the angry surf beats against 
the face of the precipitous cliffs with a 
continuous roar. After following the 
shore for some distance the Indians 
decided to land at an opening be- 
tween two cliffs, where the space was 
strewn with granite boulders and slabs 
of slate, and the swells surged in and 
out with a force that threatened disaster 
to our cedar canoe. But by skillful 
handling the Indians guided her clear of 
the rocks, and we rode grandly in on the 
top of a foaming swell. 

At the right moment, one of the In- 
dians jumped for a flat rock ; the reced- 
ing water left him high and dry, and, as 
the canoe came in again, he called for 
the girls to jump. And jump they did, 
right into the foam of the breakers! 
With each wave that washed the canoe 
in, some of the baggage was handed out 
to those on shore, until we had emptied 
it; then logs were placed across the 
rocks, and, with a combined effort, we 
lifted the craft bodily out and dragged 
it high on the beach above the tide. We 
are here! was the universal expression. 

Our camp was made, a good meal dis- 
posed of, and the afternoon spent in ex- 
ploring the island that we had made 
such a desperate trip to reach. Birds, 
birds, everywhere in countless numbers, 
flying overhead, swimming in the water, 
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and peering at us from among the rocks. 
The screams of the gull were taken up 
by the whistle of the oyster-catcher, 
Great solid masses of murres left their 
roosting-place on the cliffs above and 
pitched headlong into the sea below, 
their silvery breasts glistening on the 
wave-tops as far as eye could reach. 
Shining black puffins, with grotesque 
red bills and flowing yellow plumes, 
dashed silently by and buried them- 
selves in holes in the hillside. Far and 
near came the call of many voices—the 
very air seemed alive with birds—a wild, 
bewildering scene. 

A short walk back of camp brought 
us to a high, rocky crag, towering 
above the surrounding cliffs and quite 
bare of vegetation. By carefully pick- 
ing our way over its uneven sides we 
reached the top, which was quite flat; 
and scattered about were nests of the 
glaucous- winged gull—well made of 
bleached grass, each containing three 
large brown-spotted eggs. Overhead, 
like aliving cloud, hovered and screamed 
the excited gulls, now and then swoop- 
ing down at us, or gracefully settling on 
the rocks just out of reach, their trim 
white figures silhouetted against the blue 
sky, like marble statues. Gathering a 
few of the eggs and stowing them away 
in the various parts of our clothes, the 
girls tying theirs in the folds of their 
aprons, we carefully made our way down 
over the sharp rocks, and woe to the un- 
fortunates who settled too heavily on 
their load of eggs. 

Reaching camp, we cooked the fresh 
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A JUNE DAY ON EGG 


ones, and found them excellent eating, 
the yolks a rich orange and the whites 
a clear porcelain. What a variety of 
dishes the girls made of them! Custard, 
pudding, cakes, and all the delicacies of 
home, besides eggs boiled, fried, scram- 
bled and poached, while, combined with 
flour, they made a dish we called Egg 
Island fritters. 
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know. He was after birds the entire 
twenty-four hours. 

In climbing over the hills of the isl- 
and we discovered the retreats of these 
night birds, the soil everywhere through 
the deep woods being fairly honey- 
combed with their nesting burrows. 
The larger tunnels of the rhinoceros 
auks were, as a rule, on the slopes of the 
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No sooner had the twilight settled 
over the island than new bird-voices 
called from the hills about us. The 
birds of the day were at rest, and their 
place was filled with the night denizens 
of the island. They came from the dark 
recesses of the forests, first single strag- 
glers, increased by midnight to a stream 
of eager birds, passing to and from the 
sea. Many, attracted by the glow of the 
burning logs, altered their course and 
circled about the fire a few times, and 
then sped on. From their notes we iden- 
tified the principal night prowlers as 
the Cassin’s auklet, rhinoceros auk, mur- 
relet and varieties of petrel. 

All through the night our slumbers 
were frequently disturbed by birds 
alighting on the sides of the tent, slip- 
ping down with great scratching into 
the grass below, where our excited dog 
took a hand in the matter, daylight of- 
ten finding our tent strewn with the 
birds he had captured during the night. 
When he found time to sleep I do not 


hill, while the little burrows of the Cas- 
sin’s auklet were on top, in the flat 
places. We opened many of their queer 
abodes that ran back with many turns 
to a distance of ten feet or more. One 
or both birds were invariably found at 
the end, covering their single egg, for 
this species, like many other sea birds, 
divide the duties of incubation, both 
sexes doing an equal share, relieving 
each other at night. 

The puffins nested in burrows also, 
but lower down—often just above the 
surf. One must be very careful, indeed, 
how he thrusts his hand into their dark 
dens, for should the old bird chance to 
be at home, its vice-like bill can in- 
flict a very painful wound. 

The rookeries of the murres and cor- 
morants were on the sides of steep cliffs 
overhanging the sea. Looking down 
from above, hundreds of eggs could be 
seen, gathered along the narrow shelves 
and chinks in the rocks, but accessible 
only by means of a rope from the top. 
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Day succeeded night with surprising 
rapidity, and almost before we realized 
it our ten days’ stay was nearly over ; 
so we decided one day to put the big 
canoe into the water again and visit a 
little island to the south, which we 
reached in due time, but, owing to the 
heavy seathat was running, we were un- 
able to make a landing, and came back. 

We made another and more success- 
ful attempt later, when some of us got 
ashore, while the others remained in the 
canoe to keep it off the rocks; but the 
wind increased to such an extent that 
the shore party were called back to the 
beach after only an hour’s exploring. 
They were rewarded, however, by some 
choice specimens of the rare fork-tailed 
petrel, which they found plentiful. We 
crossed back to the big island just in 
time, for the heavy wind from the out- 
side changed toa frightful gale. The 
mighty waves all about us turned fairly 
black, while their white crests caught 
by the wind were sprayed high up 
the mountain-sides, making a spectacle 
that caused the eight lonely souls who 
watched it from a rocky point to thank 
a kind Providence that had spared them 
a fate which might have been. 

Some days later we broke camp and 
started for a little island eight miles to 
the north, as a more favorable place to 
cross to the mainland. On our way we 
surprised asmall herd of sea-lions asleep 
on a flat rock, approaching very near 
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them before they tumbled with loud 
roars into the sea below, frequently 
coming up around the canoe and eying 
us curiously, 

We arrived at the island at nine 
that evening—it was still broad day- 
light; made an easy landing behind a 
large rock, had a big dinner and still 
bigger fire as a final celebration of our 
delightful trip, and turned in to sleep 
for our last night on the islands, the 
Indian boys in the meantime having 
cast a stone into a certain pool of water 
on the top of a rock, to bring fair wind 
for the morrow. 

Like many of their superstitions that 
occasionally come true, the wind was 
fair in the morning, but everything was 
enveloped in a heavy fog. The Indians 
said, however, that everything was “de- 
late closh,” so we started off, steering 
by compass, and were soon lost in the 
mist. 

We sailed quietly along for some time, 
when, much to our relief, the fog slowly 
but surely began to lift, and presently 
we saw the long, green line of the 
mainland dead ahead. Later, the warm, 
shining sun burst through the gloom, 
and everything looked bright again. 
Our faithful old canoe measured the 
long stretch of open water, a wave at a 
time, for six long hours; then we were 
once more gliding, through the narrow 
passages between the points and islands, 
safely back to home and friends. 
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BY FREDERICK COONLEY. 


velopment of the Yale Corin- 
thian Yacht Club shows that the 
life in the American Universities 
of to-day is a complete reflection of 
their social environment. Their most 
cherished traditions and customs are 
ever being modified by new conditions. 

Yale, as a New England university, 
first breathed an atmosphere of sturdy 
work and few enjoyments. The mind 
alone was cultivated, the daily life of 
the students was plain and frugal, while 
the little athletic recreation indulged in 
was crude and unsystematized. From 
this extreme the advance to its present 
highly organized system of athletics has 
been gradual, and always a reflection 
of external conditions. 

Now the life is a happy combination 
of study with an equally profitable and 
entertaining period of recreation. Col- 
lege requirements everywhere have in- 
creased, and with this it is interesting to 
learn that statistics prove the student 
body to-day is stronger, healthier and 
better physically developed than.it was 
evenafewyears ago. But athletics have 
not usurped the place of the intellectual 
factors in the college life, for success 
and honors are to be won in the literary, 
academic and oratorical pursuits. 


Ts history of the origin and de- 


For many years the lovers of foot- 
ball, baseball or rowing found their 
favorite sport well organized. It was 
not until 1881 that yachting enthusiasts 
effected a permanent organization. J. 
J. Phelps, since well known as a New 
York yachtsman, was the moving spirit 
in the enterprise. 

It was natural that his task should 
not be a difficult one, for situated as Yale 
is on the picturesque shore of Long 
Island Sound, with good harbor facili- 
ties, the natural advantages were all that 
could be desired. Then, too, for many 
years, during the pleasant fall and spring 
months, sailing on the harbor was one 
of the most popular forms of amuse- 
ment on the Wednesday and Saturday 
half-holidays. 

Two thrifty Yankees, appreciating 
this, for a long time earned a comforta- 
ble livelihood furnishing sailing craft to 
the youthfulskippers. The genial faces 
of “Chappie White” and “ Austin” are 
well known to the members of the uni- 
versity ; and they are popular both for 
their boats and the yarns they spin 
over a friendly pipe, telling stories of 
men now prominent as yachtsmen, who 
received the first lessons under their 
instruction. In fact the name of “ Chap- 
pie White ” deserves a prominent place 
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in the annals of the club. He it was 
who taught J. J. Phelps and J. E. Way- 
land how to handle a boat, thus directly 
assisting in the organization. He con- 
tinued to assist the club in many ways, 
building several boats for the members 
and permitting them to use his place as 
headquarters, until the present house 
andanchorage weresecured. From these 
boat-houses it is a delightful afternoon’s 
sail to such attractive spots as Double 
Beach, Indian Head, The Thimbles and 
Woodmont. From among the constant 
visitors to these charming spots Mr. 
Phelps assembled a small but enthusi- 
astic number. The first fleet consisted 
of the schooner Faith, owned by H. E. 
Whittlesey ; sloops, H7z/da, J. E. Way- 
land; Vivienne, J. J. Phelps; Madge, 
W. H. Parsons; Xegina, Charles Still- 
man; Iola, J. E. 
Wayland; cutter, 
Muriel, Charles 
Stillman; catboats, 
Curlew, H. B. Ander- 
son, and La Cigale, 
J. E. Wayland. The 
first officers were: 
Commodore, J. J. 
Phelps; Vice-Com- 
modore, William H. 
Parsons; Secretary 
and Treasurer, J. B. 
Woodward. 

There was no 
regular racing pro- 
gramme for the 
spring term, but fre- 
quent races were 
held, and at the end of the college year 
there was a short cruise to The Thim- 
bles, Sachem’s Head, Falkner’s Light 
and the vicinity. 

While Mr. Phelps was an active mem- 
ber, his personal magnetism and enthu- 
siasm for the noble sport inspired the 
others with a like zeal. He offered a 
$200 cup for the fastest time made 
over the outside course by forty-footers 
owned by club members, and did all in 
his power to encourage yachting. For 
a time matters prospered, but soon the 
club drifted into being little more than 
a rendezvous for the opening of the sum- 
mer yachting season, and the members 
did not bring their boats to New Haven 
until the close of college. 

It was in the spring of 1893 that new 
life was infused into the old organiza- 
tion, and the present active interest in 





** CHAPPIE”” WHITE, 


matters aquatic began. Under the 
leadership of W. H. Harris, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr.,C. L. F. Robinson and A, 
B. Hughes, the club was reorganized. 
The largest fleet in the history of the 
club was enrolled and much activity 
was manifested. A club-house was se- 
cured at Morris Cove with splendid an- 
chorage. The cove lies along the east- 
ern shore of New Haven Harbor, about 
four miles from the city. It is well 
known to the captains sailing the Sound 
and is a frequent stopping-place for the 
Seawanhaka, New York, Atlantic Yacht 
Club, and others on the run from Cold 
Spring Harbor to New London. Among 
the well-known boats on the club’s roll 
were the //derim and Alcestes, owned by 
Cornelius Vanderdilt, Jr.; Awa, owned 
by A. DeWitt Cochrane ; Vymph, owned 
by H. W. Harris; B. 
O. B., owned by W. 
S. Hoyt; Daffodil, 
owned by A. H. Whit- 
ting; Oueen Mad, 
owned by H. Chubb; 
Trident, owned by G, 
T. Adee; Veto, owned 
by W. A. Delano; 
the schooners Monhe- 
gan, owned by C. A. 
Miller, and the Una, 
owned by T. J. Mc- 
Cahill. The club 
boasted also of a 
steam yacht, W. Key- 
ser flying the club’s 
colors on his yacht 
Kestrel. 

There were two courses laid out for 
racing. One, outside the breakwater, in 
the waters of the Sound, was a distance 
of twelve miles. The course was from 
the judges’ boat at the harbor’s mouth 
southwest by west four miles, leaving 
stake-boat No.1 to port; thence east 
by south four miles, leaving stake-boat 
No. 2 to port ; thence back to stake-boat 
No. 1, leaving it to starboard, and then 
to starting line. The other, inside the 
breakwater, was shorter, for the after- 
noon contests. It was decided to hold 
annually an open regatta during the 
first week in June, and races at intervals 
during the spring. 

It was during this year that negotia- 
tions were begun which led to the first 
inter-university yacht race. Harvard 
challenged Yale for such a contest, but 
the details could not be arranged in 
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time for a regatta in ’93. Each club, 
however, agreed to subscribe $100 for 
the purchase of a cup that should be- 
come the property for one year of the 
club winning the regatta. The first of 
the open regattas was not much of a 
success, owing to lightness of the wind. 
The Vymph, sailed by Harris, with Dyer, 
Shepley and Hughes as crew, won the 
race for forty-footers. The Yolande, 
sailed by Buck, with Keyser, Ferguson 
and Drury as crew, won second. In two 
of the classes the boats failed to finish, 
and in the catboat class the Hy/as won. 

Increased interest was manifested in 
the club in 1894 when it was announced 
that arrangements had been made for a 
regatta with Harvard. It was agreed 
to race at New London after the Yale- 
Harvard crew race had been rowed on 
the Thames. 


On June 27th the first Yale-Harvard 
regatta was sailed off New London. It 
proved very interesting for the veteran 
yachtsmen, who were present to witness 
the crew race and stayed to see what 
the college amateurs could do, as well 
as for the collegians themselves. Yale 
won, 21-16, first place counting 5 points, 
second 2, and third 1. Harvard was 
handicapped by the absence of the 
Tomahawk, Helen and Daisy, which 
were fog-bound at Newport. There 
were no Harvard boats, therefore, in 
the forty-foot class; but the race did not 
lack interest, for the old rivals Awa and 
Nymph fought over the entire course of 
fourteen and a half miles from Pequot 
dock to Bartlett’s Reef Light, thence 
to the South Dumplings and back to the 
Pequot. This distance was used for all 
save the two big classes of sloops, 





FORMER HEADQUARTERS OF THE CLUB. 


During the spring interesting races 
were frequent, and the members took 
advantage of every opportunity to be- 
come skillful in handling their boats. 
The open regatta, which was held on 
June gth, showed some meritorious 
work on the part of the novices. The 
race in the forty-foot class resulted in a 
keen contest between the Awa and the 
Nymph, which was won by the latter. 
In the thirty-foot class Hoyt carried 
off the honors with the Kathleen; Tobog- 
gan, owner S. D. Babcock, was second, 
and Veto was third. The first class of 
catboats furnished another fine spirited 
contest. Arrow, ming D. Sawyer, 
won; Volsung, owner J. de Forrest, was 


second, and He/as, owner A. B. Hughes, 


was third. Crznoline, owner Bartholo- 
mew, won the second eatboat class. 


which, in addition to this, went out to 
Bartlett’s Reef and back again, making 
in all twenty-two miles. A dispute 
arose as to the classification of the 
schooner Christine, winner of the third 
class of sloops, under twenty-six feet. 
According to previous agreement it was 
stated that “schooners can enter into 
the race, rating at eighty-four per cent. 
of their water-line, yachts to be in 
cruising trim.” G. H. Richards, of Bos- 
ton, decided in favor of Yale. Yale en- 
tered thirteen boats and Harvard nine, 
The summary is as follows : 


CLASS I-—SLOOPS, 30 TO 40 FEET. 
Elapsed Corrected 


Yacht. College. Length. Time. Time. 
noe Ss, KS ES. 
Awa ..<. MO. «s< 9900 3 39 15 3 39 03 


Nymph....Yale.. sco 99,20 3 43 50 


3 43 50 
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THE ANCHORAGE, MORRIS COVE, 


CLASS 2—SLOOPS, 26 TO 30 FEET. 
Elapsed Corrected 


Yacht. College. Length. Time. Time. 
Tomboy...Harvard. 29.04% 3 46 30 3 46 24 
Fancy.....Harvard. 29.05 3.47 20 3 47 20 
Kathlieen.. Yale .... 29.11 Disabled. 


Louise ....Yale.... 27.00 Did not finish. 


CLASS 3—SLOOPS UNDER 26 FEET. 


Christine. . Yale...... 24.01 22130 221 30 
Bantam....Harvard. 26.00 2 21 45 2 21 45 
Thelga... Harvard. 22.00 2 32 30 2 32 30 
Jone .....Yale..... 2600 23330 23330 
WHO: cases Yale..... 25.05 2 36 45 2 3557 
Toboggan. Yale..... 24.00 Did not finish. 


CLASS 4—CATBOATS, 20 TO 26 FEET. 


Tigress. ...Vale. ... 29.00 2'2155 2 20 31 
*Hector....Harvard. 24.06 22330 22330 
Volsung...Yale.... 21.11 23700 23312 





*Hector, second in class 4, did not count for the 
cup, as she was only chartered. 


Elapsed Corrected 


Yacht. College. Length. Time. Time. 
Arrow..... Yale..... 24.00 2 39 15 2 39 15 
Willie.....Yale..... 20 00 Did not finish. 


CLASS 5—CATBOATS UNDER 20 FEET. 
Nobska.... Harvard. 19.06 2 16 30 215 36 
Boodler....Yale..... 19.11 2 26 30 2 26 30 
Hermione .Harvard. 19 10 2 36 00 2 26 30 
Betsey ....Harvard. 19.10 2 40 00 2 40 00 
Tycoon... .Harvard. 19.09 Disabled, 

The impetus given to racing by this 
regatta was plainly seen the following 
spring. Yale became a member of the 
Sound Racing Association when that 
organization was formed, in January, 
1895. Active work was begun early, 
and a small steam launch made regular 
trips from the city to Morris Cove for 
the accommodation of club members. 
There were no regular races, but every 
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COCHRANE, 
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week witnessed some good contests. 
Mr. F. M. Hoyt added to the fleet his 
new sloop Norota, built by Gardiner. 
Her length over all was fifty four feet 
six inches ; length of water-line, thirty- 
four feet six inches. 

In the open regatta, which was held 
June rst, there were many boats of the 
Sound Racing Association present. In 
the forty-foot class the three Burgess 
boats, Choctaw, of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, Awa and Nymph, had some excit- 
ing sport. The Choctaw crossed the 
line a winner from the Vymph by thirty 
seconds. In the thirty-five-foot class 








‘SINFANTA. ” 


the Drusilla, sailed by Col. Taylor, of 
New London, won from the WNorota. 
The latter grounded, and so lost half an 
hour. In the fifteen-foot catboat class 
Trust Me, owned by C. M. Clark, won; 
Bingo, owned by J. E. Goetchius, was 
second, and /onxe, owned by G. F. Eaton, 
was third. In the mixed catboat class, 
Kitty, owned by Mr. Morse, of New 
Rochelle, and Boodler, owned by H. N. 
Emmons, tied. 

Although Choctaw won the club cup, 
the Nymph captured the $200 cup 
offered by J. J. Phelps for the fastest 
time made over the course by a Yale 
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‘* PELICAN, 


boat. Mr. Harris gave the club another 


cup to replace the one he had won. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club joined 
the club on its cruise to New London 
for the Yale-Harvard regatta. This sea- 
son there was very little interest in 
the outcome, owing to the lack of Har- 





“« JEANNETTE.” 











‘* BEATRICE.” 


vard entries. The Pequot Association 
held a regatta the same day, and the 
Llderim and several other Yale boats 
entered this contest. Yale won the in- 
ter-university race easily, 7om Loy being 
the only Harvard boat to win first place. 
The Nymph turned the tables on the 
Awa, winning by a safe margin. The 
Norota behaved well and was making a 
pretty race of it with the Vara/os until 
the Harvard boat was disabled. 

The season of ’96 was not a prosperous 
one for the club. The rupture in ath- 
letic relations with Harvard made a 
yacht race out of the question. Only a 
portion of the fleet assembled at the 
anchorage, and little racing was done. 
The open regatta was held on June 8th, 
but only club members entered boats. 
Norota beat the Beatrice, owner A. B. 
Watson, in the first sloop class. The 
second sloop class—twenty to thirty’ 
feet — furnished some real racing, 
the boats finishing in the order 
named: Wanda, Toboggan, 
Jeannette, and Pelican. The cat- 
boat class was won by /xfanta, 
Grace second, and Arrow third. 

After the rather weak show- 
ing of the season, several mem- 
bers felt that the club was not 
fulfilling its mission. They de- 


sired to furnish an opportunity 
for a larger number to enjoy the 
sport at a small cost and make 
yachting more popular in the 
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university. At the suggestion of W. 
N. Low, Jr., E. C. Perkins and C, A, 
Goodwin, W. H. Hand designed a 
fifteen foot boat on the lines of the 
Question and Paprika. 

This was approved of by the club, and 
a fleet of sixteen was built at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. They were built as cheaply 
as was consistent with good sailing 
qualities, owned on the co-operative 
basis, and were called the “special 
Yale fifteen-foot class.” The tiny craft 
were fifteen feet on the water-line and 
twenty-one feet nine inches over all, 
six feet three inches beam, six inches 
draught without the center-board, and 
three feet six inches with board down, 
They carried three hundred and fifty 
square feet of canvas in jib and main- 
sail rig, but they did not carry spinna- 
kers. The crew was limited to three 
men in the races. 

A series of races was held twice a 
week during the entire season, and soon 
became the leading feature of the club’s 
races. The club offered a cup for the 
winner of the greatest number of points 
during the season, and Mr. Butler Dun- 
can, of New York, offered another cup 
for the winner of a special race. The 
keenest interest was manifested in 
these small boats. They were fast, 
extremely handy and very powerful. 
They were especiaily speedy in going 

to windward with 
a smooth sea and a 
strong breeze. In 

a choppy sea their 

scow- like form 

made them 
pound, They 
were safe 
and stanch 
and fur- 
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nished no end of amusement for their 
owners. 

For the season’s showing, the Lono, 
sailed by Bingham, Welch and Milliken 
secured the club cup. Yeh/, sailed by 
Winthrop and Clark, came second. In 
the special race for the Butler Duncan 
Cup, the Lovo again demonstrated her 
owners’ superior sailing ability and 
won; Srenda, sailed by Goodwin, was 
second. 

These races were under conditions 
alike for all, so the result, as nearly as 
possible, was a question of skill. Like 
the knockabout class of the Seawanhaka 
Club and others which were introduced 
last season, their success was unquali- 
fied. Their ability can readily be seen 
by the fact that the crack Seawanhaka 
half - rater Rzverside was beaten by all 
the Yale fifteen-foot class in every race. 
The yachtsmen in New Haven were so 
interested in these boats that, when they 
arranged a special regatta for the visit- 
ing South American merchants, they 
had a special race for the fifteen-footers. 
Brenda won, but the race was given to 
Geisha, sailed by Low, by decision. 

The annual regatta was delayed by 
stormy weather, and came at a time 
when fewmen could participate. 7obog- 
gan won the sloop race, and Lono and 
Brenda finished first and second in the 
fifteen-foot class. This ended the sea- 
son’s racing. A challenge was received 
from Harvard for a regatta, but it was 
impossible to meet at Newport for the 
race, so negotiations fell through. 

This year the club will carry out the 
same programme as last year. The pop- 
ularity of the fifteen-footers is increas- 
ing, and more have been ordered. 
Races are being held twice a week. 
The date for the regatta has not yet 
been fixed, but it will probably take 
place during the first week in June. 
Nothing definite as yet has been ar- 
ranged with regard to the Harvard- 
Yale regatta. Inasmuch as the Yale and 


Harvard crews will meet on the Thames 
for the first time in three years, it is 
likely that the regatta, which was one of 
the pleasant features of the boating 
week, will not be omitted. 

The officers of the club for this year 
are Bruce Clark, commodore; C. A. 
Goodwin, vice-commodore ; F. M. Da- 
vies, rear-commodore; W. Rosseter 
Betts, fleet captain; A. W. Davis, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Governing Board: G. Morris, Jr. 
L. L. Lorillard, F. L. Havemeyer, f 
G. Vanderbilt, F. M. Wickes, R. Martin, 
J. F. Archbald, C. A. Brayton. 

The fleet this year is made up of the 
following boats : 





Center- SLOOPS, Length Length 
Name. board over water- 
. or Keel. Owner. all, line. 
PST Keel. .R. Terry, Jteccccessscees a5 ft. 37.6 ft. 
Beatrice...C. B...A. B. Watson. soa 2 
Anita ‘C. B...H. Rowland.. 25 21.8 
Doky. «ss 2 ..J. W. Alsop... 20 18 
Pelican.... ..Bruce Clark .. 32 27 
Dorothy ..Payne Whitney. 22 15 
Wanda. Hi: . Metcalf... ... «33 29 
Ideal... _ O. Havemeyer, jr. +234 14.9 
Sabecca »oeGr. C. Thrall.. APY} 15 
Salirina.... — H. Atha. oo es oe 
Riverside.. — ce MINOT iccesicrceceioe a 
YAWLS. 
penaette. C, B...BaC: Perkins... .. ..+--3%.6 ft. 26.6 ft. 
Janda.....C. B...H. F. Gillespie.........48 31 
ZWEi..cescee — ..J. H. Morey..........06 o- és 
LAUNCHES, 
Widgeon.... —— ..H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.47 h. p. 16 ft. 
Relys........ —— .. Edward Luds......... “i 
CATBOATS, 
Infanta...... C. B...3.. Bh, De.ccccseass 24 ft. 21.6 ft. 
Rowena....C. B...C. A. Goodwin... .... 14 10 
Dolphin. ...C. B.. Hi. SilCockGi sc cccecen 2. 18 
SPECIAL 15-FOOT CLASS. 
Sinaloa...... J. Walsh and W. S. Ray. 
LAB ccc sce L. Van Dyke. a 
LOG. cciseec H. Bingham, P. Welch, S. M. Milliken. 
SCA csccecae W. K. Sturges, E. P. Campbell, S. D. 


Ames, E. Tefft. 
Wee Galoot.H. K. Smith, F. E. Williamson, J.A. Ripley. 
Alouette... J. Day, Wm. Post, Jr. 
Aotee.. ae Forrest. 
E. C. Perkins, E. T. Nugent. 
E. Alexander, J. L, Alexander. 


Hootman.... 

Orion.... 

Brenda. 

Whust.. .E. Howe. 

eta vonwss F. L. Havemeyer, P. A. Rockefeller, How- 
ard Boocock. 

Phroso.......F. T. Nugent. 

H. O. Havemeyer. 

-H. R. Winthrop. 

W.G. Low, Jr. 





. A. Goodwin. 








JUNE. 


HIS morning I awoke to find 
Some new-born choirs in the trees, 


The dew-wet meadows daisy- lined, 
And near and far gay minstrelsies 
Of birds and butterflies and bees; 
The honeysuckle intertwined 
The garden post, and pink sweet peas 


Came to me on the southern wind. 

Ah, me! so short a time ago 

It seems since March assailed the dune, 

When, through the ice and sleet and snow, 

We w atched the wreck that afternoon 

And urged the life-boat men to row— 

And now—and now, ’tis tranquil June. 
ANNA M. WILLIAMS. 
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BICYCLING IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


BY ANSON P. 


HE Schwarzwald lies 
before the bicyclist 
like dreamland, in its 
mystery, its beauty, 
its peculiar charm. 
A little corner of 
Germany, with the 
valley of the upper 
Rhine as its bound- 
ary south and west, 
it stretches its dark, 
pine-covered moun- 
tains for a hundred 
miles northwardly 
from Basle, Schaff- 
hausen and Lake 
Constance toward 
Baden and Carls- 
ruhe, and for fifty 
miles or more east- 
wardly from Stras- 
burg and the Rhine 
toward Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen, 

Over it hover 
thickly the clouds 
of mystery and ro- 
mance. In its dark, 

deep valleys, spirits of evil, and of good, 

were supposed to wander. On its hill- 
tops the robber barons of the dark ages 
of violence built their castles In its 
recesses the tragedies of medievalism 





ATTERBURY. 


were enacted. The ghosts of supersti- 
tion and tradition still wander, vaguely, 
around their haunts of the far centuries. 

No district in Europe offers equal at- 
tractions to the wheelman, especially if 
he hail, as we did, from the States, where 
tradition is bounded by the hard and 
fast lines of a mercilessly exact history, 
and history itself is limited to times 
on which the garish lamp of modern 
criticism casts its rays. 

This mountain region is not conspicu 
ously high ; none of its peaks rises more 
than five thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Yet the general level of the 
upper forest is about three thousand 
feet, of the lower forest about two thou- 
sand feet. But the air is like champagne, 
cool, dry, inspiriting. One can ride for 
miles, can climb long hill-slopes, unat- 
tainable in ordinary atmosphere. And 
pressing around one on every side is 
the ever-varying, ever-similar, charm of 
black forest, deep ravine, pine-covered 
mountain top, open and smiling valley, 
peaceful village, and the traditions and 
imaginations of the past. Through 
these very valleys, over some of these 
very roads, the Roman legions tramped 
eighteen centuries ago, their merchants 
in pursuit of gain, their travelers in pur- 
suit of health, their legions in pursuit of 
the wild Alemanni of old. Before, and 
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since, through the shadows and terrors 
of history, known and unknown, the 
generations of men have been climbing 
these pathways. For, in and around the 
Schwarzwald has been a central point 
of human history. 

The roads are wonderful, judged by 
the highly developed standard of the 
modern bicyclist. The German road- 
makers seem to have had a prophetic 
consciousness of the use to which these 
massive roadways were to be put in this 
end of the nineteenth century. For the 
bicyclist, naturally, thinks of these chan- 
nels of civilization as designed, finally, 
for himself and his kindred according 
to the wheel. It rejoices his heart, and 
his legs, to see the smooth surface, the 
solid macadam substance, the gradual 
and gentle ascents, and the carefully 
guarded sideways. 

There are few of the main roads over 
which a fairly developed pair of legs 
and lungs cannot pedal most of the way 
without being driven to the humiliating 
necessity of carrying that which has 
been bought for a purpose directly the 
opposite. Yet it must be confessed that 
at times one will be ready to make ex- 
cuse for a rest on the uphill wayside—a 








long, lingering look at a particularly 
beautiful landscape, a further glimpse 
into the mystery of a black ravine. For 
wheeling up these hills one needs legs 
like those of the native deer or chamois 
—in quality, not necessarily in quantity. 
But oh, the bliss of gliding down these 
slopes! For miles they reach onward, 
the hard, smooth surface, the gentle in- 
cline, inviting the weary traveler to that 
refreshing practice which we call “ coast- 
ing.” Up with the feet! Let joy be 
unconfined! Start at the top, and slide 
sinuously around the long curves, rap- 
idly over the short miles—if you have 
good luck and a good brake you may 
get to the far-off bottom of the hill 
safely. For this is no ordinary coasting 
ground over which we glide ; these hills 
and roads seem to be traveled down- 
ward by the bicyclist as with the magic 
seven-league boots. From the top of 
the pass over the Knebis toward Freu- 
denstadt is a coasting hill of about four 
miles in length. From Loosburg toward 
Alpirsbach is a stretch of five and a half 
miles over which we may glide with the 
speed of the wind, and without touch- 
ing foot to pedal, unless possibly a few 
strokes with the foot at two or three 
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places where the road approaches a 
level. From Freudenstadt toward 
Gernsbach one may ride thirty miles, 
interrupted by hardly a mile altogether 
of up-hill pedaling. 

All this presents one important con- 
sideration for those who would travel 
by bicycle in the Schwarzwald, as else- 
where. Plan the trip so as to take ad- 
vantage of the lawof gravitation. It is 

vell, always, to run harmoniously with 

the great laws and forces of nature ; 
but for the sober-minded, middle-aged 
roamer upon wheels this is particularly 
desirable. Why will one ride toilsomely, 
up-hil? almost all the way, from Baden 
to Freudenstadt, when he can let the 
train pull him up two thousand feet 
of ascent, and then roll merrily dozwzu, 
through valleys and visions beautiful as 
Paradise—and the more beautiful be- 
cause he toils not in the passage? Easy 
is the descent from the heights of the 
simple mountain city of joy down to 
the depths of fashionable distress in the 
gay city of questionable renown. 

You cannot lose your way, for these 
great roads are an especial care of the 
state ; an army of subordinate officials, 
in uniform, care for them, with a watch- 
ful solicitude like that of the “haus- 
mddchen” as she sweeps aparlor. And, 
as if these living guide-posts were not 
sufficient, this paternal system of gov- 
ernment, particularly in Wiirtemberg, 
has erected innumerable distance marks 
—tombstones of the kilometers. “very 
three hundred feet is a small white 
stone, with its appropriate designation ; 
every three thousand feet or there- 
abouts—a kilometer—is a full-grown 
tombstone, with full directions as to 
past and future. Or, it is as if, fromthe 
king himself, there come a gentle touch 
and word of encouragement at the pas- 
sage of every hundred yards ; and ac- 
curately, at the end of each kilometer, 
the comforting message, “ This is the 
way; wheel ye in it.” If, again, this 
does not suffice, we may ask the peas- 
ants along the wayside. They measure 
distance, strangely, by the hour —so 
many “hours” (of walking) to a certain 
place ; as if one should estimate beauty 
by the acre, or knowledge by linear feet 
of bookshelves, or morality by the sense 
of smell. 

There is a better resource in the 
maps prepared for this very need. 
Great are scientific mind and method 
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in these prosaic days. The German, as 
revealed in these bicyclist’s maps, is 
wonderful. The whole of the father- 
land, including some districts according 
to French public opinion not properly 
thereof, is presented in a series of eighty 
rectangles,eachabout fifteen byeighteen 
inches in size, mounted on linen and 
conveniently foldable, each covering an 
area of about seventy-five by one hun- 
dred miles. Additional charts, on a 
smaller scale, cover Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. These sections are so clearly 
marked that without difficulty a rider 
can pass out of one intoanother. They 
are not designed to include all of the 
ways and byways; they present only 
those roads on which the bicyclist wiil 
naturally want to travel. 

For the flat regions of Germany the or- 
dinary map-picturing is employed. But 
for the mountain districts a system of 
coloring is used, whereby, at a glance, 
the rider can see the grade of ascent or 
descent that is before him. A profile 
sketch is given in red: with appalling 
vividness the difficulties of a mountain 
road are presented in such way that 
one’s limbs tire in anticipation ; with al- 
luring plainness of map-speech the 
levels and descents are so depicted that 
one can hardly wait for the promised 
pleasure. Distances and heights are 
ziven in figures. By an ingenious sys- 
tem of signs, a revival of prchistoric 
ideography, a most astonishing amount 
of information is concensed into small 
space: woods, villages, churches, fac- 
tories, wind and water mills, hotels, 
dangerous spots in the road, railroads 
and depots, streams and bridges, the 
approximate grade of ascent and de- 
scent, the places to walk, the hills to 
coast, the roads to take if you are not 
afraid of hill climbing, or to avoid if 
your particular subdivision of human 
nature is such that you cannot or will 
not mount the hills. These profile charts 
are like the ten commandments in that 
they include the whole duty and possi- 
bility of man upon awheel. After the 
language is learned, and to one who has 
patience for the work, one’s bicycle tour 
can be read beforehand, as if written 
down by a soothsayer of wonderful 
power. An imaginative mind can, by 
studying one of these maps, and with 
the aid of a few photographs, get a 
large part of the information, if not the 
benefit, of a trip without the labor and 
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expense of going in bodily form. Such 
may be the methods of travel of future 
generations, when mind has triumphed 
more completely over matter. 

These mountains are full of baths and 
springs, and “ Luftkuren” and “ Milch- 
kuren” and what not of the kind. In 
July and August the German of the city 
comes to take his annual bath and breath. 
But for the wheelmen of another land 
the attractions of the Schwarzwald are 
in the people who live here rather than 
in those who. come here. A great 
charm of the bicycle lies in the way in 
which it carries its rider into the byways 
and recesses of country life. The rail- 
way inn may not be as magnificent as a 
Baden hotel, but one can talk with the 
proprietor and get thereby a larger look 
into life. 

It is this contact with peasant life 
that gives much of the surprise and joy 
of the trip. He is greatly handicapped 
for such a trip who cannot understand 
and speak the language, at least to 
some degree. Sadly, our pure New 
York dialect of German hardly pene- 
trated the clouded minds of this peas- 
antry; and a limited vocabulary on 
both sides rendered the difficulty all the 
greater. Perhaps more important than 
making one’s self understood is the 
ability to understand what another says ; 
it is better to be dumb than deaf. These 
peasants do not choose carefully the 
words that we already know, nor do 
they articulate with that moderation 
and distinctness which become the 
speaker in an unknown tongue. But 
we can see much of peasant life, even if 
we cannot understand all of peasant 
language. A startlingly open expres- 
sion stands in the faces of the children 
as we roll by. They swarm in these 
villages; little tow-headed, rosy- 
cheeked, fat-bodied, bow-legged crea- 
tures of earth and heaven. We met a 
group of about fifty village maidens, 
from five to eight years of age—evi- 
dently a school, led by a demure teacher. 
At sight of wheels and riders there 
arose from fifty little throats an angels’ 
chorus of “Griiss Gott!” that must have 
been heard far above the echoing walls 
of that narrow valley street. 

This salutation, “ Griiss Gott,” and the 
somewhat similar “ All’ Heil” meet one 
at every step, and indicate a refreshing 
characteristic of this peasant life. As 
Wwe approach such resorts of the uncul- 


tured, or at least uncareful, tourist as 
Baden Baden, we miss this hearty cry. 
But in the true simplicity of the woods, 
untainted by the touch ot tourist fash- 
ion, the mountain heart beats generously 
and audibly. Evidently these Schwarz- 
wald peasants are religious in every-day 
life as well as in formal phrase. The 
church stands in the center of every vil- 
lage, its spire pointing and its influences 
lifting toward heaven. The frequency, 
inevitableness of the village church here 
betokens much; also the costliness of 
these structures of stone, of classic ar- 
chitecture, of comparatively large di- 
mensions. The village houses, on the 
contrary, are quaint and not always at- 
tractive. There is more than a suspicion 
of dirt about most of them. Cleanliness 
is not necessarily next to godliness, as 
the village houses stand on either side 
of the villagechurch. The architectural 
models for these houses are evidently 
from the Germany of four hundred and 
more years ago—as we see them even 
now, on a large scale, in Nuremberg 
the old. We notice a custom in the 
construction of their country houses ; 
the space immediately under the long, 
low, tiled roof is often devoted to fodder 
for the cattle, and frequently the lower 
or “parlor” floor is used as stable and 
farm-house. The proud proprietor of 
the establishment sandwiches himself 
and his numerous family between the 
hay and the beasts. 

On Sundays may still be seen the 
quaint, picturesque peasant costumes of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, though they are gradually dis- 
appearing. But during the work time 
the garments worn by the country men 
and women are useful rather than beau- 
tiful. 

An agony, or at least eagerness, of 
energy has seized this race, surpass- 
ing even that of the genus bicyclist. An 
old man of ninety, or thereabouts, break- 
ing stones for the highway ; children of 
five or six years carrying loaded pan- 
niers or staggering under a small load 
of winter’s fagots; a woman of forty 
and a child of four together dragging a 
loaded cart—such are sights that meet 
the eye of a rolling wanderer through 
the Schwarzwald. The very animals 
seem tocatch the fever of industry; often 
we see a man and a dog harnessed to- 
gether to a cart, and the dog seems the 
happier of the two. Even cows are 
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‘* LIKE DREAMLAND.” (f. 252.) 


taught to add to their natural nursery 
functions certain useful labors, rivaling 
the higher-classed members of the gen- 
tler sex here in ceaseless industry. For 
this is a land in which the “ emancipation 
of woman” has certainly been accom- 
plished, if by that phrase is meant the 
admittance of woman to a full share in 
the labors of man. Half of the field la- 
borers are women; more than half of 
the burdens of life in this Schwarzwald 
seem to be borne by woman. She breaks 


stones for the roadway ; in Munich she 
was actually of the street-cleaning force 
a suggestion of esthetic value for 
New York and our “white angels.” 
Here, woman is certainly for use, even 
though this seems to interfere greatly 
with her usefulness as ornament We 
see pretty faces among the young, but 
soon face and form become sadly marred 
by duty, and perhaps dirt. 

Romance lingers in their minds. 
Sometimes as we ride through the vil- 














OVER THESE ROADS THE ROMANS TRAMPED.” (/. 252.) 
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lage streets we hear strains of music 
coming through the windows; at one 
time Mendelssohn’s wedding march was 
thus wafted to us on malodorous wings. 
Love springs more eternally than hope 
in the human breast. Their legends 
show the natural romanticism of this 
people, dealing largely, beautifully with 
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why the evil one should be an object of 
imagination for these people. But in 
those legendary times the devout utter- 
ance of the holy name would suffice to 
protect the innocent—as now. 

On every side, as we ride through 
these valleys, rise the monumental ruins 
of a holy and of an unholy past; the 





‘* HALF THE BURDENS OF LIFE SEEM TO BE BORNE 


a pure passion of love. Medizeval knight- 
hood and the devil are the other two 
main subjects of the Schwarzwald le- 
gends. Whoever has looked into these 
dark, pine woods, crowding down a hill- 
side into a narrow ravine, strangely, 
startlingly black, especially as daylight 
slowly fades into night, can easily see 


BY WOMAN.” (. 256.) 

ruins of old monasteries and churches 
on the one hand, and of old robber 
castles on the other. Thus there is 
something deeply irapressive about the 
stately masonry of the old church and 
the well-preserved monastic buildings 
which rise on the right as we roll down 
the marvelously beautiful valley of the 
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Kinzig, and ride through the village 
street of Alpirsbach. The church is 
still in constant use, having been fully 
restored. For eight hundred years it 
has served to concentrate, intensify and 
send heavenward the holy aspirations 
of a common humanity. Architectur- 
ally this structure is of exceeding inter- 
est. But to us it was even more im- 
pressive to step into the adjoining 
monastery, rapidly going to ruin; to 
look into the narrow stone cells that 
had imprisoned the great hopes, but 
little lives, of many men during the 
battle of the centuries in the outside 
world. Under these arched cloisters 
they walked together, looking through 
this very Gothic tracery upon this very 
patch of green courtyard ; talking de- 
voutly about the crusades and the far- 
off triumphs or defeats of the cross; 
talking wonderingly about the quick 
changes of the political kaleidoscope of 
those centuries; talking shudderingly 
about Luther and how he was even 
then being carried by the devil through 
this very Black Forest, almost by their 
very monastery. Those are the very 
stone steps up and down which the 
sandaled feet of the brethren went; 
those are the very stone window-seats, 
one cut into the stone by the win- 
dow of each cell, upon which they 
sat, in the fireless cold of the winter 
time, looking out upon the beauty of 
the valley beyond or up toward the 
invisible. We asked the old church- 
keeper how the monks managed to 
keep themselves warm ; he replied by 
a most expressive gesture, suggestive of 
the act of pouring warming wine down 
the throat. And we looked down that 
stone stairway, and saw in imagination 
the form of the cellarer, portly and pon- 
derous, descending the steps, as the 
poet has depicted him, the rhythm of 
word pattering in unison with the flap 
of sandal, as he says to himself : 


‘‘ T always enter this sacred place 
With a reverent, slow and thoughtful pace, 
Pausing long enough on each stair 
To breathe an ejaculatory prayer, 

And beseech a blessing on the vines 
That produce these various sorts of wines.’ 


Or, again, we are slowly mounting 
the steep hill west of Gernsbach; a 
rest spot presents itself at an old gate- 
way. We enter the courtyard of the 
Schloss Eberstein—still used, or usable, 
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as a residence, but built in the four- 
teenth century, or before. In one of 
the rooms hangs the genealogical tree 
of the Eberstein family, beginning in 
the year 940, and now extinct. A rob- 
ber’s nest of those days when the mer- 
chant traveling over this Murg valley 
thoroughfare had to pay frequent and 
grievous toll, and often might consider 
himself fortunate to escape with his life. 
The love and revenge battles of these 
knights still linger in the legends which 
cluster around this rarely complete sur- 
vival of the knightly, feudal past. 

So on every side. In this Schwarz- 
wald lies infinitely much to charm and 
inspire. A bicycle tour here begins 
anywhere and ends nowhere—until time 
or the letter of credit is exhausted. 
Those in the latter condition may de- 
rive some comfort from a notice written 
in iron and standing conspicuously on 
the roadway just outside of Freuden- 
stadt, presumably operative in other 
places as well, that “ mittellose Reis- 
ende” (travelers without money) may 
obtain twenty-five pfennigs (six cents), 
by applying at the town hall, 

But do not attempt too much. Do 
not gulp down the whole of the Schwarz- 
wald at once, in two or three days of 
hard riding. For our minds and bodies, 
chastened by more or less of the years, 
fifty toa hundred miles a week seemed 
sufficient—less than a day’s ride for the 
aspiring youth who would rather “do a 
century” than rest meditatively in view 
of Christophsthal. The bicycle terror 
is here, as elsewhere. We met the 
beast—a party of four. They had rid- 
den all the way from Baden proudly in 
one day. Could not speak the language. 
How did they get here? And how will 
they get out of here? The next morn- 
ing they passed us in the roadway, 
coasting down the long hill in one-two- 
three-four order, whizzing through these 
incomparable beauties into the mys- 
teries of time and space. What will 
they say, and how will they say it, when 
they “ get there’? ; 

A difficulty about bicycling here, as in 
all country riding, lies in the occasional 
need of repair to the wheels. It is 
always possible to take or send a ma- 
chine to a neighboring city by rail, a 
journey of an hour or two, at most. 
But it is not hard to prepare one’s self 
beforehand for most emergencies, by 
learning to take apart and put together, 





























THE GOLD PALACE OF OUT-OF-DOORS. 


and by supplying one’s self with some 
extra “parts” in case of need, Lug- 
gage, beyond what one can carry on the 
wheel, can easily be sent to most of the 
places at which the traveler will want 
to stay. All the riding that one wants 
to do can easily be accomplished in the 
reasonable hoursof the day. No“ wings 
of the morning” for us; rather the dig- 
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nified “ wheels of noontide,” for in this 
clear atmosphere the midday heat is not 
oppressive. A kodak adds little to 
weight and much to pleasure. The cost 
of such a trip, after getting on one’s 
bicycle, can be made astonishingly 
small. The benefit to mind and body, 
if excess and accident be avoided, is be- 
yond computation. 
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THE GOLD PALACE OF OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Stone from substantial foundation to the rounded breast of the dome; 


©* the finest street of the city, Midas has built his home. 


Old masters within glow softly (at a price they were bought and sold) 
And the flash of glass and gleam of plate are signs of wealth untold, 
But I know a palace that's fairer, 
God's Out of door Palace of Gold. 


You may heap up uncounted millions and get all that money can buy, 
But you can’t take the blue from the mountains or the stars from the velvet sky ; 
The glory of early summer, the breath of the flowers unfold, 
All the riches of nature for the heart that can love and hold— 
Crowned with the wealth God giveth 
In his Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


Such paintings our eyes may feast on no master may overpass ; 
Such shine on the field and river, such glint in the green of the grass; 
Such tints when God strings the rainbow after the storm has rolled, 
Or sunset dies over water with mountains for background bold ;— 

It’s only a step up to heaven 

From the Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


Divine is the soul of music when harmonies rise and die 
Up at the stars. with the upturned soul winging them company ; 
And the music is sweetest and vastest when spring breaks the hush of the cold 
With one superb symphony, in the new year come for the old— 
A world flinging its rapture of singing 
Through the Out-of door Palace of Gold. 


Give me an eye to see and a heart that can understand ; 
Catch such contentment and peace as a man may on every hand; 
Read nature's riddle aright and make the most of this old 
Dear earth mother, till she holds me enthralled and controlled, 
And saved by my love I am worthy to live 
In her Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


Then Lord, when thine angel shall tell me ‘tis time for my sun to set, 
Let me go thro’ the night with thy stars for light, and wind and violet 
For music and incense,—who knows but the morn shall hold 
A day of more radiant beauty than the dreams of the earth ever told— 
All the glad forever of living 
In God’s Infinite Palace of Gold. 


J. H. La RocuHE, 

















BY JOHN P ROCHE. 


HE deline- 
ation of 
prepos- 
terous 

little Dutchmen 
on preposterous 
Dutch pottery, 
wielding hugely 
disproportion- 
ite clubs, may, 
in the very long 
ago, have given 
rise to the idea 





Presid vai i i ot that the royal 

resident and Captain of the _ 2 a eas 

Royal Montreal Golf Club. and ancient 
game of golf 


is of Hollandish origin, but the gen- 
erally accepted idea is that golf is as 
Scotch as curling; and there is never a 
loyal Scot, and Canada is full of them, 
but will lay claim to a first mortgage on 
these two finest pas- 
times the ingenuity 
of man ever invented. 

But that is not the 
question for discus- 
sion here. Golf in 
Canada is the subject. 
It is no wise strange, 
seeing how deeply 
tinctured with Scotch, 
who are still actuated 
and moved tu a great- 
er or less extent by 
the traditions of the 
3ritish Isles, Canada 
is, that goif should 
have found an early 
home there; and it is 
a fact of which latter- 


day golfers are just- ol 


D ROYAL 


ly proud that the Royal Montreal 
Golf Club was twice as old as the pa- 
triarch of clubs in the United States, 
St. Andrew’s, of Yonkers, is now, when 
the first course in the States was laid 
out. 

As far as reliable information is avail- 
able, golf was played in Montreal be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago by a 
few enthusiasts who happily brought 
with them to the new world the healthy 
ideas of sport imbibed in the land of 
their fathers. In those days there was 
a common called Logan’s Farm, that 
would have delighted the heart of any 
golfer. Logan’s Farm has been trans- 


formed into the picturesque Logan’s 
Park, but there are still with us a few 
gentlemen who speak with feeling of 
those good old days in the sixties. If 
Mr. W. M. Ramsay or Mr. R. R. Grind- 
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‘CANADIAN GOLF. 


lay could be prevailed upon to write 
his reminiscences, they would supply 
the golfing world with some very inter- 
esting reading matter anent them. 

The golfer is gregarious, and golf 
naturally led to organized clubs, the 
first of which, the Royal Montreal Golf 
Club, will celebrate its twenty - fifth 
anniversary on the 4th of November 
next, a glorious fourth. In an old book 
of rules belonging to the club, the fol- 
lowing entry fills the first page : 


‘““ A meeting convened to arrange the preliminaries 
of a golf club, for playing the royal and ancient game 
of golf on Mount vyal Park, was held on the fourth 
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Scotland and England. He was not 
only an enthusiastic player, but an ex- 
cellent exponent of all the intricacies of 
the game. Among other early players 
were such men as Hon. Geo, Drum- 
mond, J. K. Oswald, F. Braidwood, Eric 
Maim, Jno. Taylor, Homer Taylor, Rev 
Dr. Campbell, Rev. Canen Ellegood, C. 
C. Foster, and R. M. Esdaile. Among 
the younger generation may be men- 
tioned Mr. W. Wallace Watson, the pres- 
ent captain; Rev. Dr. Barclay, F. Stan- 
cliffe, W. J. S. Gordon, J. R. Meeker, K. 
R. Macpherson, iF Hutton Balfour, G. 
W. MacDougall, J. L. Morris, Q. "i A. 





ROSEDALE 


day of November, 1873, when it was resolved that 
the club be called* The Montreal Golf Club.’ The 
officers for the year were appointed: Alex. Den- 
nistoun, president; W. M. Ramsay, vice-president; D. 
D. Sidey, treasurer; Jos. Collins. secretary. The rules 
of St. Andrew’ s Club (Scotland) were adopted. Accord- 
ing to the club minute-book there were also present at 
this initial meeting Hon. M. Aylmer, J. G. Sidey, H. 
McDougall, and T. Holland.’ 

The gentleman, howcver, who is rec- 
ognized as the father of golf in Canada, 
that is, who fostered and encouraged 
the game, and was the means of 
starting the Royal Montreal Golf Club, 
was the Mr. Alexander Dennistoun who 
was elected the club's first president. 
He recently died in Edinburgh, but for 
many years was a resident of Canada. 
Mr. Dennistoun had played in his early 
days over the famous links of St. An- 
drew’s and Musselburgh, and was a mem- 
ber of several other leading clubs in 


GOLF 


CLUB HOUSE 


H. Harris, W. A. Fleming, Alex. Mac- 
pherson, Rev. W. W. McCuaig, A. A. 
Wilson, Rev. Mr. Dobson, Jno. Dunlop, 
Fayette Brown, Dr. Macdonald, Dr. 
Andrew Macphail, and A. Piddington. 
Until the autumn of 1896 the club 
played over that part of Mount Royal 
Park known as Fletcher’s Field. Owing 
to the increase in the number of people 
visiting the park and consequent danger 
to them from flying golf-balls, it was 
then decided to acquire the property 
now occupied by theclub at Dixie. This 
step necessitatej, for proprietary rea- 
sons, the conversion of the club into a 
company. This marked a new phase in 
the club's career. The new grounds, 
which are laid out as a nine-hole course, 
are rapidly getting into shape ; indeed, 
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they were sufficiently improved last 
season to admit of the Royal Canadian 
Golf Association meeting, including the 
contest for the amateur championship 
of Canada, taking place there in Septem- 
ber last. 

The disused links over Fletcher’s 
Field were eagerly snapped up by the 
Metropolitan Golf Club, a young but 
enthusiastic organization. 

In 1892 the Montreal Ladies’ Golf 
Club was formed, with nearly a hundred 
members, among the founders and first 
officers being Mrs. George H. Drum- 
mond, President ; Mrs. H. Vincent Mere- 
dith, Secretary ; Mrs. W. W. Watson, 
Mrs. Halton, Misses P. Young, A. Lamb, 
and A. Peterson. Since this club was 
formed the membership has largely in- 
creased, ani the ladies are even more 
enthusiastic than the gentlemen. 

The next year after the formal launch- 
ing of the Montreal club the Quebec 
club was founded, and it was two years 
later (1876) these two pioneer organiza- 
tions met. This is the first golf-club 
match on record in America, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Morris “it was played in 
May or June, 1876, Quebec winning 
with twelve holes to their credit.” A 
second match seems to have been 
played in the following September, of 
which we have a record of the teams. 
As it is the first recorded golfing event 
of the continent, itis worthy of a repub- 
lication to a wider circle than its first 
issue reached : 


Quebec US. Montreal. 

BEE; BOOK, ceaxcskssssnvsis ovs, Dr. Argyle Robertson 
(Edinburgh) .... 4 

Mr. Thomas Scott....... o vs. Mr. Dennistoun...... 13 
Mr. McNaughton........ 4vs. Mr. D.D. Sidey..... oo © 
Dat. A, BOSOOE. cccccccscese 3 vs. Mr. J. G. Sidey...... . oO 
Mr. C. F. Smith......cc0- ovs. Mr. J. K. Oswald..... 2 
7 19 


Montreal thus won by 12 holes. The 
draw was played off in Montreal, the 
home team winning by 13 holes, and so 
the Royal Montreal Golf Club won its 
first club victory. 

Individual and match play was then 
of course, as it is indeed now, the back- 
bone of the pastime; and some few 
years ago Mr. John L. Morris wrote a 
very interesting sketch, from which the 
following extract is made as illustrating 
what was considered good play in those 
early days: “A match was played on 
November 26th, 1876, between Messrs. 
Taylor and J. K. Oswald. The play 
was about the best ever seen on the 


Montreal links. Mr. Taylor made. the 
18 holes in 115, Mr. Oswald 105 strokes,” 
It may surprise some of our readers, 
whose ideas of Canada and its climate 
may have been gathered from the 
perusal of “Our Lady of the Snows,” 
to note the date of this match, Novem- 
ber 26th. It will, perhaps, surprise them 
more to learn that, the next year, play 
was continued until New Year’s Day. 

But to turn from the lesser-chronicled 
individual play to club play, annuai 
matches between the Montreal and Que- 
bec clubs have, ever since 1877, been 
fixtures eagerly looked forward to. 

Several valuable prizes are competed 
for every year, among them being the 
Drummond Silver Cup, ‘the Sidney 
Medal, and the Burnett Cup. The Den- 
nistoun Scratch Medal isa much-coveted 
trophy. Last year it was won by Mr. 
T. R. Henderson, the acknowledged 
champion of the Province of Quebec,and 
the year previous was captured by Mr. 
Wallace Watson, one of the keenest 
golfers in the country. 

Quebec's golf links form part of the 
historic battle-ground, the Plains of 
Abraham. Scarlet coats are still nu- 
merous there, where Wolfe and Mont- 
calm led, but the contest now is a blood- 
less one. As has before been pointed 
out, the Quebec Club was founded in 
1874, but there is no doubt in the minds 
of old curlers that the game was played 
many years previously by a relative of 
old Tom Morris, one Mr. Hunter, who 
with several companions negotiated the 
somewhat difficult links on the Plains. 
One great advantage of the Quebec 
links is the unparalleled beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery, and their his- 
toric interest is enhanced; by the fact 
that some of the hazards are formed by 
the ruins of Montcalm's fortifications. 
There are fifteen holes, the first three 
being played twice to complete the 
eighteen. The grounds are of a mark- 
edly sporting character, and all golfers 
are welcome in the ancient capital of 
the Dominion, come they from the West, 
the East, or yet the South. 

In 1892 a Ladies’ Golf Club was 
formed in affiliation with the Quebec 
Golf Club. Special prizes are played 
for over a nine-hole course, in May, 
June and September; all three com- 
petitions were won last year by Miss 
Sewell. 

When Montreal and Quebec golf clubs 
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have been considered, the other Ca- 
nadian clubs seem by comparison to 
be growths of yesterday, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Niagara, which was 
founded in 1882. 

The Niagara links, which are splendid- 
ly situated on the government reserva- 
tion, within a short distance from the 
dépot, consist of eighteen holes. The 
ground is broken and sandy, and the 
course a very sporty one. The Inter- 
national Trophy is the leading club 
prize competed for annually. It was 
won last year by Mr. G. T. Brown, of 
the London Golf Club. 

In point of antiquity Kingston comes 
next. This club first came into exist- 
ence in 1886. It has a course of thirteen 
holes and a club-house near the Military 
College. Associated with it is a ladies’ 
branch, the combined membership being 
about one hundred. The principal club 
prize is the Hewat Trophy, which is 
held by Mr. C. F. Smith. The course 
runs along the line of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. 

From 1886 to 1891 there were no ad- 
ditions to the number of golf clubs in 
Canada. Then the Ottawa Club was 
organized, the Hon. E. Dewdney being 
elected president. Play was begun in 
the fields near Rideau rifle-ranges and 
on Sandy Hill. A club-house was erected 
on a lot of land given by Mr. Magee, 
and in a very short time the club num- 
bered seventy members. The succeed- 
ing presidents were Major-General Her- 
bert, 1892, Lieut.-Colonel Irwin, 1893,- 
4,-5,6; A. Z. Palmer, 1897, and A. 
Simpson, 1898. This last gentleman 
had served as secretary since the for- 
mation of the club. In 1894 the pres- 
ent Governor-General, Lord Aberdeen, 
replaced Lord Stanley as patron. 

The first tournament for the amateur 
championship of Canada was held on the 
Ottawa links in June, 1895. His Ex- 
cellency had given a magnificent silver 
challenge cup. The championship was 
won by Mr. T. A. Harley. Shortly after 
the commencement of the season of 
1896 it was found necessary to abandon 
the club-house and links hitherto used, 
and links were obtained on the Chelsea 
Road, and the old Bingham homestead 
was occupied as aclub-house. A course 
of twelve holes was laid out, crossing the 
Chelsea Road and the railway twice in 
the round, and the course remains prac- 
tically the same as used at present. This 


year Mr A. Simpson succeeded Mr. A. 
Z. Palmer as president, and the sec- 
retaryship vacated by the former was 
taken by Lieut.-Colonel Irwin. The 
club now has a membership of sixty- 
five gentlemen and forty-eight ladies, 
of whom the majority are playing mem- 
bers. The club-house has been refitted 
and furnished, and very many improve- 
ments have been made in the links and 
putting- greens. Handicaps are held 
every Saturday afternoon, and the ladies 
have been accorded the use of the links 
every morning except Saturday, and on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day afternoons. 

The Rosedale Golf Club was the pio- 
neer in Toronto, having been organized 
in 1893. It is now most active and 
progressive, having almost three hun- 
dred members, of whom nearly half are 
ladies. The course is a magnificent 
one, within easy distance of the city, 
and the hazards comprise everything 
from bushes to ravines. The club 
holds several valuable trophies, and 
three monthly handicaps for medals are 
held. 

A boom was reached in 1894, when 
five new clubs were organized, namely, 
London, Toronto, Winnipeg, Hamilton 
and Stony Mountain. Lieut.-Colonel 
Bedson was the gentleman who founded 
the club at the last place, laying out 
a links consisting of nine holes, cover- 
ing about three miles of country, the 
nature of which gives many opportuni- 
ties. Later on four more holes were 
added; bowlders, ploughed land, and 
badger- holes made some pretty pro- 
nounced hazards. This was the intro- 
duction of the royal game into Manito- 
ba; and in the same year Mr. John 
Balsillie and Mr. Oswald took the in- 
itiative in Winnipeg, and a club was 
immediately formed, which at present 
has a membership of nearly one hun- 
dred and a nine-hole course. 

Toronto was the next city to take up 
the game. The Toronto Golf Club was 
incorporated in 1894,and now hasupward 
of one hundred and fifty on the roll. 
The course is eighteen holes, over 
which the amateur record is seventy- 
five. The professional record, held by 
the green-keeper, Arthur Smith, is sev- 
enty-two. Several valuable trophies 


are held by this club. 
The London Golf Club was organized 
in 1894, but only laid out last year. It 
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has been remarkably active ever since. 
It now has about fifty members ; and 
adjoining the London Golf Club is the 
Ladies’ Golf Club, which has seventy- 
five players on the roll. 

In October, 1894, a golf club was 
organized at Hamilton by Senator D. 
McInnis, Messrs. A. G. Ramsay, Geo. 
Hope, A. D. Stewart, H. D. Braithwaite, 
P. Banker and M. Pattison. In 1897 the 
club was incorporated, and now is in a 
very flourishing condition, having over 
a hundred members and a mile and 
three-quarters course. 

The year 1895 saw the completion of 
the trans-continental circuit by the es- 
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The Murray Bay Golf Club, beauti- 
fully situated at a charming summer 
resort on the St. Lawrence, is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a summer club, play 
being only indulged in during the warm 
months. The course covers a distance 
of about three miles. There are usually 
a large number of lady members, 

At St. Andrew’s, N. B., the Algonquin 
Club has its headquarters. The links 
are on the shore of Passamaquoddy Bay. 
The course is a full eighteen holes, 
This is another distinctly summer re- 
sort club. 

The Kincardine Club is not possessed 
of a large membership, but it has plenty 
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tablishment of a club at Victoria, B. C., 
while Cobourg, Ont., St. Andrew's, N. B., 
and Kincardine were added to the list. 

The Victoria, B. C., Club is the pos- 
sessor of an excellent course—nearly 
three miles from the city, but the dis- 
tance is more than compensated fer by 
the beauty of the surroundings. There 
are one hundred members, including 
lady players, and the course is a full 
eighteen-hole one. 

In Cobourg, a nine-hole course was 
laid out this spring, and already the 
greens are in excellent condition. The 
club has nearly one hundred members, 
and a club-house will soon be erected. 


MONTREAL 


GOLF CLUB. 


of enthusiasm. A nine-hole course is 
laid out over pasture-land. 

The year 1896 saw Oshawa, Lennox- 
ville, Sherbrooke and Halifax come into 
the fold. The membership of the Osha- 
wa Club is not large, but there are a 
very well-appointed club-house and a 
nine-hole course. A ladies’ club adjoins 
the gentlemen’s. 

Lennoxville and Sherbrooke both 
have a large number of golfers, and in 
the case of the latter, a ladies’ club is 
attached. 

There is every prospect of an excel- 
lent year for the Halifax Golf Club. 
The Studley grounds have again been 
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ON DIXIE LINKS, 


secured, The links are not the best in 
the world, but they will be considerably 
improved this year. The course is one 
of nine holes. 

Fredericton and St. John were the 
only additions to the ranks of golf 
clubs in Canada last year. The former 
has a very attractive nine-hole course. 
In St. John the golfers are blessed with 
a splendid course almost in the city. As 
far as surface of ground is concerned, 
it is much too short, but it will be im- 
proved, 

The latest golf club to be added to 


the list, is Brockville, where a new club 
was organized in the middle of April 
last. 

Such is a brief outline of the history 
of golfing in Canada; but a word is 
necessary about the Royal Canadian 
Golf Association, which was founded in 
1896. 

The associate clubs of the Royal 
Canadian Golf Association are: Royal 
Montreal G. C., Quebec G. C., Toronto 
G. C., Kingston G. C., Ottawa G. C., 
Rosedale G. C. (Toronto), Winnipeg 
G. C., London G. C., Hamilton G. C., 
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Niagara G. C., Toronto County ana 
Hunt Club, Cobourg G. C. 

The allied clubs are: Lennoxville, 
Oshawa and Murray Bay. 

In 1896 the amateur championship of 
Canada was won by Mr. Stewart Gil- 
lespie, Quebec Golf Club, and in 1897 
by Mr. W. A. H. Kerr, Toronto Golf 
Club. 

As to the interprovincial matches, ac- 
cording to a resolution passed last year, 
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“The maximum number of players in the match be- 
tween the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario shall be 
twenty players from each Province, and in order to 
constitute a match at least ten players from each 
Province must compete. Either Province failing to 
produce ten players shall be considered in default, 
and the Inter-Provincia] Cup shall be awarded to the 
team complying, as to number of players, with the 
above conditions.” 


The following table shows the result 
of the interprovincial matches since the 
beginning : 

Won by Quebec at Montreal by 18 holes, 
...Won by Ontario at Niagara by 30 holes. 
ey: Won by Ontario at Montreal by gs holes. 

b\mbaeewe geass ebue base sensbensegees No matches. 
Won by Quebec at Montreal by 4o holes. 


bee: Gn bGhOasRbbee SeApel’ cou euaesenaien No matches. 
oeese Won by Quebec at Montreal by s1 holes. 





BOOS. 6<scasedvene Won by Ontario at Ottawa by 30 holes. 
5 ee Won by Quebec at Montreal by 37 holes. 
SADE savbonnenes Won by Ontario at Toronto by 47 holes. 
EE :. Won by Quebec at Quebec by 20 holes. 
re Won by Ontario at Montreal by 6 holes, 
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Mr. Stewart Gordon, secretary of the 
Royal Canadian Golf Association, lately 
received a letter from Mr. Kerr, secre- 
tary of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, stating that the United States Ex- 
ecutive Committee had formally ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Royal 
Canadian Association to play a match 
in Toronto on or about October ist; 
and, of course, this event is looked for- 
ward to with great interest by all golf- 
ers inthis country. There is every pros- 
pect also of some of the local clubs of the 
States accepting the invitations which 
have been sent to them from localities 
in Canada, so that we may see not only 
international but inter-city and inter- 
club matches in the coming season. 
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wy \ REMEMBER once 
7 \ asking a very worthy 
parson if he ever felt 
discouraged when he 
pondered over the visible results of his 
intelligent and most zealous labors. The 
gist of his reply was that he nearly 
always felt discouraged, but that he had 
sufficient faith in his doctrine and in 
human nature to keep hammering away 
on the old spot. 

“It’s so hard to ¢a/k good into peo- 
ple,” he said, “especially when one can 
get the chance at most only twice a 
week. Now,” he continued, “if I could 
write at them, I should stand in a much 
better position. If I could weave what 
I wanted to convey into some interest- 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 








ing form which the people wouid enjoy 
reading, I might hit many a mark which 
speech has failed at.” 

“ Doctor,” I replied, “don’t you be- 
lieve it. Here am I, a bit of a preacher 
too, an apostle of the grand outdoors, 
and I’ve hammered away at the heathen 
who murder themselves at their dollar- 
chasing, yet they pay not the slightest 
attention. My doctrine is as sound as 
yours—I preach rest and recreation, but 
the beggars won't rest and recreate 
worth a cent.” 

“That won’t last forever,” said he; 
“vou keep on hammering, and at no dis- 
tant day you may have reason to feel 
that you have not toiled in vain. Keep 
right on preaching,” he added with a 
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smile; “tell them about the beauties of 
nature and the wonderful places you 
find in your prowling. They'll follow 
some day. I can see what is coming. 
After some of them have learned of 
the wonders of nature, it may be that 
I and many others shall find more ear- 
nest admiration for the glory of nature’s 
God.” 

That was years ago, but the doctor 
spoke truly. Then, a few adventurous 
spirits took to the woods for their an- 
nual holiday; now, thousands annually 
follow the trails into the great green 
pharmacy to find health and peace of 
mind in the beautiful, wholesome wil- 
derness. And still the good work goes 
on, and still recruits swarm about the 
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noble standard of health and eagerly 
follow it to earth’s fairest sections, 
where, for a time at least, they must 
live that clean and natural life which 
so quickly repairs the damage wrought 
by the increasing struggle of crowded 
marts. 

Not so long ago the Adirondacks and 
New England were almost unthought 
of as fields for the summer camper, 
canoer and angler—to day, the trails to 
their finest scenes and waters are deeply 
worn, and people are longing for fresh 
fields to conquer. Even the wonder- 
ful Thousand Islands are freckled all 
over with hotels and cottages, and their 
oldtime wild beauty is at best half-tame. 

But the possibilities have by no means 
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been exhausted. As it was with the 
pioneer, so it must be with the pleasure- 
seeker—when they crowd you, move on, 
There are plenty of new places to go to, 

I remember a view of a huge, island- 
dotted lake, from which a famous trout- 
river flows to Superior’s mighty basin, 
and I remember saying to a comrade: 
“Some day they’ll be here; the wild 
things will flee over yonder, and Nepi- 
gon will have big hotels and all the rest 
Of It; 

And again, far beyond Nepigon, as 
our canoe slid through a maze of sil- 
very, ice-cold channels, my comrade 


said, “ Well, what do you think of it?” 
“ Superb,” I 
be here in time. 


replied ; “and they’ll 
Yonder fine terrace 
might well offer 
a site for a big 
hotel.” 


THE HIGHLANDS. 


The hotel is on the terrace now, and 
visitors come from the West instead of 
from the East, for Winnipeg has grown 
a-weary of its grassy levels, and comes 
to fair Lake of the Woods to make holi- 
day. 

These remoter regions possess many 
natural advantages, yet they have one 
serious disadvantage. Most busy peo- 
ple have about two weeks to rest in, 
and they do not want to waste one day 
of this precious reprieve in traveling to 
a chosen point. 

For them the playground must be 
beautiful, wild, easily accessible and 
not too expensive; and fortunately these 
wants may be so readily supplied that 
I wonder why Americans have been so 
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slow about finding out the secret of 
the Highlands of Ontario, almost within 
sight of the well-known Thousand Isl- 
ands. 

The Highlands, the Muskoka coun- 
try, seems to have been purposely de- 
signed for a summer playground. In 
winter the thermometer /ibernates, and 
the winds and the wolves howl over 
miles upon miles of a white desolation, 
so vast that in it the occasional axe 
sounds like the feeble tapping of a 
woodpecker. But in summer—ah! in 
summer ! 

Ice and snow disappear when the 
wind shifts to the southward. There is 
a brief, doubtful,period termed spring ; 
then with the abruptness of the North, 
comes the wonderful weather which is 
one of the greatest charms of the region. 
Lakes uncounted sparkle all over the 
landscape; joyful brooks gallop down 
the slopes in lines of white noise, and 
like magic the new foliage opens to send 
kindly shade to the wealth of delicate 
blooms and trembling ferns below. The 
erstwhilesavage-looking rocks are green 
with soft mosses and gay with lichens, 
and even the somber evergreens appear 
to assume a gayer tone of green. Green 
and blue, far as eye can see, water and 
sky. Island and shore are brightly clad, 
and present a freshness which will en- 
dure till the turning of the autumn leaf, 
for even August’s parching sun cannot 
destroy vegetation among that high net- 
work of waters. 

I have been through Muskoka, east, 
west, north, south, and tangent; and 
during all my wanderings I have never 
seen a region to surpass it as a summer 
playground. A few other remote sec- 
tions may equal it, but none can surpass 
it. It has just sufficient civilization to 
emphasize its wildness, while not en- 
tirely cutting one off from communica- 
tion with the busy world. 

A glance at a good map of Muskoka 
will suggest much to the canoer, angler, 
and sportsman. Within the boundaries 
of a territory as large as at least one 
European kingdom are scattered lakes 
and streams too numerous for counting. 
The lakes are of all sizes and shapes, 
the majority of them being connected 
by small streams till they roughly re- 
semble silver beads worked into a silver 
net. If we could imagine the Thousand 
Islands multiplied several times, and 
elevated nearly eight hundred feet 
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higher than they are, we should have a 
very fair picture of Muskoka. This 
elevation is very important, too, for it 
insures the delightful climate which has 
proved so beneficial to overworked, or 
delicate people. 

Amid this maze of lakes and streams 
the ill-fated Huron long ago found an 
ideal abiding-place. To him it was the 
next best thing to the happy hunting 
grounds of his belief. He could go in 
his bark canoe in any direction ; game, 
big and small, abounded; the waters 
teemed with fish of choice variety, and 
the Huron asked for nothing better. 
His country was the best for his purpose 
in all of North America, and he clung to 
it and fought for it, tilla savage and a 
more powerful foe drove him from it, 
and incidentally to the happy hunting 
grounds—wherever they may be. 

To-day the country is almost as it was 
when the fierce Iroquois raided it. The 
marvelous landscape is the same, ex- 
cept at the comparatively few points 
where civilization has set its seal. The 
lakes are unchanged, the superb vistas 
unblemished, the portages and canoe 
routes remain as they were when noth- 
ing harder than a buckskin moccasin 
trod the rocks and nothing more mod- 
ern than the birchen craft floated upon 
the waters. 

It would be folly to claim that game 
and fish are as abundant as they 
were in the bow-and-arrow days. 
Yet there is abundance of both. Thé 
Province of Ontario, of which Mus- 
koka is a part, has taken excellent 
care of its wild creatures. Efficient 
game laws, well-enforced, have so re- 
stricted the work of the destroyer, that 
the lover of rod and gun who visits 
Muskoka this season will find plenty to 
do. The list of game includes bear, 
deer, grouse and waterfowl, with a few 
beaver in the remoter corners, and 
more or less furred creatures of value 
to the trapper scattered through the 
territory. The best of the fish are, of 
course, the brook trout and the lake 
trout, while the less important species, 
generally classed as pan-fish, afford suf- 
ficient fun for those who do not take 
angling seriously. 

Of the possibilities for camping, it is 
not necessary to speak at length. Any- 
one who knows anything about camp- 
ing will at once appreciate the value of 
miles of romantic shores and any num- 
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ber you please of lovely islands. The 
water everywhere is of peculiar purity, 
and a drink of sweet water is merely a 
question of dipping it up wherever one 
happens to be. 

And, strange though it may appear to 
those ignorant of the unrivaled natural 
advantages of this region, the pict- 
uresque expanse of Muskoka is not 
more than half of the attractions 
hereabouts. Remove Muskoka bodily— 
shores, isles, forests, and lakes—and 
what have we left? Yonder, within 
easy reach by canoe, flashes the wonder- 
ful Georgian Bay—/fe island marvel of 
the world! I don’t care if there are 
26,999 isles, or 27,000 as claimed ; what’s 
an island more or less in a region which 
looks as though nine-tenths of the pict- 
uresque chunks of North America had 
been tossed bodily into it ? 

That steel-blue, cold water gleaming 
about its armada of green-clad rocks is 
the same as washes Lake Nepigon’s 
lonely shores. It ran the long slant of 
Nepigon River to the bay and to Supe- 
rior, and crept through that tremendous 
basin to Sault Ste. Marie, where, like a 
mile-broad charge of wild white horses, 
it thundered down to the calmer waters 
of St. Mary’s River and on into Lake 
Huron, and from Huron in here to wash 
these wondrous isles. And here, in these 
shadowy channels, lurk those black 
bravoes, the bass—big, sturdy fellows, 
bred in cold water and ever ready to 
break one’s tackle for him if the hand 
be unskillful. 

And here, as in Muskoka, one may go 
where he wills, fish where he wills, and 
camp where he wills, with none to say 
him nay. This is the people’s play- 
ground, and the Canadian has none of 
the “ You-can’t-come-and - play-in-my- 
yard” in his disposition. So long as you 
do not set his grand woods afire, do not 
play pot-hunter, and do not act like a 
loafer out on a carouse, the Canadian 
will be glad to see you and to share 
with you the pleasures of ‘his play- 
ground. 

But to return to Muskoka proper. 
The latest map, an excellent one in 
pocket form, issued by the General Pas- 
senger Department of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, will show the in- 
tending visitor precisely what he wants 
to see, About the southern end of Mus- 
koka is the Severn River, a broad, short 
stream flowing into a lesser bay, which 
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connects with Georgian Bay of island 
fame. There is fine muscallonge and 
bass fishing in this water. The scenery 
is beautiful, and one may canoe to his 
heart’s content. North and nor’east of 
it, for league after league, extends the 
Muskoka country; and amid the maze 
of lakes one may readily pick out the 
main waterways and the connecting 
canoe routes. 

Among the larger streams flowing 
toward Georgian Bay are the Muskoka 
River extending from Lake of Bays to 
Muskoka Lake, and thence to Georgian 
Bay, at Muskoka Mills. Another route 
is by the Moon River, and further north 
is another, the mighty Magnetawan, 
which crosses a large portion of the 
territory. These, with the many minor 
streams, offer more water than a glutton 
for the paddle could cover in years, 

The great lakes of the country are 
Lakes Muskoka, Rosseau, and Joseph; 
and these most strongly appeal to those 
who prefer to enjoy magnificent scenery 
without forfeiting the creature com- 
forts to be found upon well-appointed 
steamers and at good hotels. In these 
lakes are the islands so popular with 
Torontonians as places of summer resi- 
dence, as is attested by numbers of 
plain but cozy cottages. These lakes 
are all connected, and the steamers 
make regular round trips, touching at 
all important points. In Ovurine for 
July, 1897, and June, 1892, appeared 
articles giving descriptions of the lakes, 
routes, and most desirable stopping- 
places; and for detailed information I 
refer the reader to those numbers of the 
magazine. 

Tourists from the East will reach 
Niagara Falls by their most convenient 
route; thence by rail or boat to To- 
ronto; thence north via Grand Trunk, 
to Gravenhurst, Muskoka, where regular 
steamers meet the trains and convey 
visitors through the island wonderland. 

As many of my readers may time their 
holiday for the autumn, and may prefer 
shooting to fishing, a few words in 
that connection may not be out of 
place. In my opinion, the man who 
visits Muskoka in the autumn sees the 
scenery at its best. Then the country 
is in the full glory of tinted foliage, 
and the waters show that intense blue 
peculiar to the season. Gorgeously 


painted islets seem to be the flaring 
council-fires of the dead race; while the 
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ancient forest rolls away in huge, 
billowy undulations, like a sea stained 
with the hot blood of the bronze he- 
roes who yelled fierce defiance at the 
invaders, when the whiz of the flying 
tomahawk and the “clut’’ of the striking 
arrow shocked these forest-aisles in the 
brave days of old. Fairer spot for 
sport no man could wish, and the sport 
is prime. 

While the taking of a black bear may 
be regarded as more or less of an 
accidental triumph, the same cannot 
be said of deer and grouse. The bonnie 
brown bird of the thunder-wing may 
be found almost anywhere, and where 
found may be easily secured, for in 
these wilds he has not learned the tricks 
of his kind in more frequently disturbed 
covers. Deer are very plentiful, owing 
to the nature of the country and to the 
law, which forbids “jacking” and all 
unsportsmanlike methods. The still- 
hunter, the only sportsmanlike deer- 
hunter, will find Muskoka admirably 
suited to his calling; and he should, with 
ordinary luck, experience little difficulty 
in securing all the game the law allows. 

A locality of which I am particularly 
fond is in the vicinity of Huntsville, 
near the head waters of the Muskoka 
River. The village has very fair accom- 
modations, and guides, teams, boats, and 
supplies can be obtained at reasonable 
figures. Close athand are Lake Vernon, 
Fairy Lake, and the lovely water known 
as Lake of Bays, all of which offer 
tempting inducements to the canoer. 
The fishing during summer is first-rate. 
There are plenty of speckled trout in 
the tributary streams, and great big 
“lakers” abound in the larger waters. 
There are few prettier spots than this 
for camping and canoeing parties in the 
entire region, and the fact that I have 
repeatedly made Huntsville my head- 
quarters when the choice of the High- 
lands lay at my disposal, is perhaps as 
good a recommendation as could be 
given. 

It is a deer country, and also one of 
the best for bear. While hunting along 
the East River one is very apt to find 
bank beaver, and there are always 
enough of ruffed grouse in the woods 
to supply the camp. I have got some 
deer and seen numbers of others, by 
the lazy man’s method of making an 
early start, driving to the best country 
and returning to the hotel at night. 
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Such a loaferish way is, of course, not 
so enterprising as camping, but there 
are some fellows who like to get game 
without having to do too much work. I 
am not one of them, and upon the occa- 
sion referred to I suited my arrange- 
ments to the capabilities of an elderly 
gentleman who was not in the best oz 
health, and whose physician had for- 
bidden anything like violent exercise. 
Yet, handicapped as he was, this gentle- 
man got one deer, and saw several dur- 
ing a three-day hunt. 

I got one small buck the first morn- 
ing out, and ought to have secured a 
much finer head which I suffered to 
pass unharmed owing to a bit of gross 
carelessness on my part. Our parties 
go by rail all the way from Toronto 
to Huntsville, a comfortably short trip, 
made without change. 

There are no drawbacks to this sec- 
tion. The Lake of Bays is a typical 
fragment of the beautiful whole, which 
angler and hunter will find well worthy 
of a thorough trial. 

Another fine territory, indeed one of 
the very best available for deer, bear 
and grouse, is the Haliburton country, 
reached by rail. Its boundary waters 
closely approach those of the Lake of 
Bays district. One party of Toronto- 
nians visits the Haliburton region every 
season, and has not failed in half a dozen 
years to secure the number of deer al- 
lowed by law, fair bags of grouse, and 
once two, and upon three other trips 
single bears. It is a wild country, as 
the novice will discover when he lies 
upon his brush bed and hears the wolf’s 
long howl ripping the darkness. 

The wolves are deadly foes of deer 
and dogs, and they will cheerfully run 
a lone hound a mile or two without 
charging him one cent for their time. 
They are the gray, timber wolves, and, 
except in the dead of winter when half- 
famished, they will never run a man’s 
track. Apropos, of these horrid-voiced 
gentry, an incident of our last hunt may 
be worth mention. 

Somebody had brought in an in- 
fernally queer - looking hound, which 
looked like a dachshund, many times 
magnified. He had a grand head, and 
a tremendously long and powerful body, 
but his bench-legs didn’t seem to be 
more than two inches long, and the two 
pairs were situated so far apart, that the 
front ones had to use a long-distance 
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telephone when they wanted to tell the 
hind ones what to do. Incidentally, I 
may say that before the hunt was over 
we learned that this misshapen brute 
was a wonderfully fine trailer, but let 
that pass. 

The dog’s appearance evoked shouts 
of derisive laughter, for the party prided 
itself upon the breeding and beauty of 
its hounds. The man who had brought 
“Qld Bench-legs” in, had borrowed him 
for the trip and knew nothing about his 
capabilities, so the party refused to use 
him, on the ground that he could not 
possibly run a mile as fast as a man 
could kick his hat. Well, the real, sure- 
enough hounds went out, I went still- 
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After a bit, from away to the north- 
ward I heard a faint, deep tonguing. 
Nearer and nearer it came, louder and 
richer it swelled, the voice of some 
grand hound driving at speed. It puz- 
zled me, for I knew the tongues of our 
dogs, and I had never heard the like of 
this. Still it came on and on, and as I 
distinctly caught the wonderful chal- 
lenge, I said to myself: “Bet there’s 
bloodhound in that fellow; and he’s a 
flier, too.” 

A splash in the water far away caused 
me to spring, first to rifle, and then to 
canoe, but a second glance told me that 
the deer was so far away that pursuit 
would be useless. The dog meanwhile 
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Bench- 


hunting, while the unhappy 
legs was left to moan his heart out on 
chain. 

Right well he knew that he was peer 
of the best of them, and, no doubt, he 


marveled at his treatment. Certainly 
he took a practical method of proving 
his prowess. I reached camp at noon, 
having hung up a tidy deer. Lo! 
Bench-legs had slipped his collar and 
departed on a lone-hand raid. The 
camp was close to the lake, and from it 
extended the one strip of sandy beach, 
for about a mile north. The strip was 
narrow but smooth, and from the tent I 
could command the whole of it. 


had been roaring like a bull, but all of 
a sudden his uproar ceased, though he 
was still far from the water. 

This was so curious that I narrowly 
scanned the strip of sand to see him 
come out. Presently a dark shape ap- 
peared, coming toward camp like a run- 
away comet. In a few seconds it was 
in plain view, and the way it doubled 
up and straightened out was a marvel 
to see. Mute as death, throwing a 
storm of sand behind, with no visible 
legs, the dark body was fairly hurled 
forward in tremendous bounds. 

“Why, what the devil’s”—then the 
rifle leaped to my face, for behind the 
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shape, not thrice its length away, were 
two long gray forms, lying close to the 
ground in their fierce efforts to catch 
up. Holding well above the chase, I 
pulled, and at the crack the gray forms 
mysteriously melted into the cover, 
while the pursued one uttered a defiant 
roar. 

He was panting like a locomotive, 
and foam roped his jaws when he 
reached me. It was Bench-legs. 

“What’s the matter, old man; did 
they cut you off and try to run you 
down ?” I asked. 

A gasping roar was the sole response, 
as he walked into the water and gulped 
down great mouthfuls. He was half 
beat, but he was dead game. His eyes 


I 
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fairly blazed as he came out; then up 
on end went his coat ; his chops wrink- 
led suggestively, and he proceeded to 
sneak back over his course. The rifle 
was with him now, and he proposed to 
have satisfaction, but this, of course, 
was impossible. The gray rascals doubt- 
less were steadying their nerves in some 
remote haunt. 

When the boys came in I told them 
how Bench-legs had beaten two gray 
wolves a full mile, good day and good 
track, and they marveled greatly. How 
a dog of his weight and leg conforma- 
tion could move so fast I fail to under- 
stand, but the interesting fact remains. 
Later on he proved to be a perfect 
treasure, did the good old Bench-legs. 





MY GREATEST RACE: 
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A STEEPLECHASE REMINISCENCE. 


BY COCKBURN HARVEY. 


OOD MORNING! A lump of 
sugar? I don’t mind if I do! 
Yes, the grass is much im- 
proved! Oh, yes, you may pat 
my neck, but you needn’t look at my 
knees in that way ; if you had galloped 
as many miles, and cleared as many 
water-jumps as I have, you’d be a bit 
over in the knees, too; such knees are 
the marks of a veteran campaigner. 
Tell you about some of my races? I 
don’t care much to talk about them, 
now that I am laid on the shelf. Of 
course, I did fall in that last race, but 
then it was the first time, and I was 
dead beat. That fool of a jockey tried 
to “lift me,” he said afterward. I heard 
him tell the master faz, but it felt to 
me as if he was trying to get over the 
jump ahead of me; I wish now, some- 
times, that I’d stopped and let him go 
on, but I always tried to be a gentle- 
man, whatever happened. 


My greatest race? If I once began 
to tell you about that you’d be stamping 
your foot with impatience before I’d 
finished. No? Well, you have a good 
eye, and if you care to come down there 
in the shade, where the flies are not so 
troublesome, I'll tell you about how I 
came to win the great steeplechase. 
Don’t pat me on the ribs like that, 
though! If you must pat me, I prefer 
you to stroke my neck; I can see better 
what you are doing then. 

That horse over there? 
nothing but a carriage horse. I don’t 
know his name—we never speak. He 
pals with another of his kind in the 
next field. He couldn’t jump a two- 
barred gate, and he gallops like a steam 
roller. You’ve seen them? I’ve met 
them when going to the track. Do I 
mind them? Oh, no, not since I’ve 
found out how slow they are; they 


Oh, he’s 


couldn't catch a “plater.” They make 














the roads too hard though for my poor 
old feet. Ah, well, here we are! Isn’t 
it nice soft standing here? How you 
keep flies off without a tail I can’t see; 
front legs are all very well, but you 
can’t reach your back with them. But 
you want to hear that story? Yes, you 
may pick a bunch of grass for me, 
though I prefer to get it for myself. 
There! I knewit. You have all sorts of 
trash there. You see I only bite off 
what Iknow I can chew! Did you see 
the steeplechase? Didn’t? Why 
I thought everybody was there. When 
I was young [ used to go to all the stee- 
plechases — my young master and I. 
He isn’t young now, though, and he 
must girth a good many more inches 
than he did then; but he never missesa 
day without coming down here and 
chatting over that race. But there, I'll 
tell you about it, though it makes my 
tail drop sometimes to think that those 
days are gone forever. 

You know Master Harry as he is now. 
I wonder if you knew him then; a fine 
upstanding young fellow he was then; 
not a blemish on him. Poor old John- 
son—the head jockey he was—knew 
him best, and loved him almost as much 
as I did. Of dburse, he couldn’t love 
him as well, because he was only a man. 
Poor old Johnson has gone to his last 
meadow, and I suppose | shall follow 
him soon. I wish sometimes we could 
have ridden there together! We both 
did our duty that great day at any rate, 
and we won a bigger prize than money, 
though we won plenty of that, too, for 
Master Harry. 

You have met Master Harry’s mare? 
Ah! then you know what a gentle, sleek- 
coated creature she is; anything but a 
carriage horse would die for her! 

It was only the day before the race 
that Master Harry was in my loose box 
talking over the chances with Johnson. 

“Johnson,” he said, “I want to win 
this race for the love of Miss Winifred, 
or I may lose her.” 

“What!” snorted old Johnson. “ Lose 
her?” 

And then Master Harry said that 
some bank or something had burst, and 
that calls had been made on him. I 
didn’t know what he meant then, and I 
don’t know now, but his coat seemed to 
be all standing up about it; and when 
he ended up by saying, “So it all de- 
pends upon you and Monarch there 
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whether I have to give up Miss Wini- 
fred or not,” Johnson said, slapping me 
on the shoulder, “ We'll do it, sir, if it 
kills us; won’t we, Monarch?” And I 
made up my mind we’d either win or 
I’d be shot in one of the ditches. And 
that afternoon, when Miss Winny came, 
as usual, and looked me over and gave 
me some sugar, I rubbed my muzzle 
right up against her soft cheek, and she 
kissed me! Yes, she did, sir; kissed 
me! And I’d like to know who wouldn’t 
have died for that? But you’re anxious 
to hear about the race, I see. 

When we got to the starting-post, 
Johnson kept patting me on the neck 
and saying, “Don’t get nervous, my 
boy ; there’s nothing here that can beat 
us,” as if I didn’t know that, with Mas- 
ter Harry and Miss Winny looking on! 

There was one big chestnut horse, 
however, I did not like much. His 
quarters looked like jumping, and his 
barrel showed that he could stay. There 
was a nasty little bay mare, too, who 
kept jumping about and kicking in the 
most annoying manner; she looked as 
if she was well bred, but she must have 
been very badly brought up. 

In a few moments we were off, though, 
and I was glad of it. Those last few 
minutes are always the worst, however. 
Thank my pasterns, I am not, and never 
was, a nervous horse. 

“Steady, steady !” said old Johnson, 
as we started, just asif I didn’t know 
that we had near three miles to go. 
There were about ten of us when we 
left the post, but the first fence thinned 
out a good many; and when we had 
covered the first mile, and I was getting 
my second wind and old Johnson getting 
over his nervousness—I could tell it by 
his knees —that silly little mare was 
leading. Her rider didn’t know much 
more about it than she did, so they 
didn’t worry Johnson and meat all. The 
chestnut was second—about a field 
ahead of us—but I could see by the set 
of his tail that he was going well within 
himself, and once I shook my head to 
let Johnson know that I thought we 
ought to get up a bit closer to him. 
“Not yet, my lad,” said Johnson, pull- 
ing a biton my mouth. I think he was 
rather nervous still. “Wait until after 
the next in-and-out ; that’ll shake them 
up a bit!” 

Sure enough the old man was right. 
To my surprise the chestnut hit the top 
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rail hard, and as for the mare, she de- 
cided that she had had enough jump- 
ing for one day, so she refused and 
bolted off the course. I didn’t see her 
again until after the race, and then, as 
she congratulated me very prettily, I 
couldn’t tell her what I thought of her 
behavior. 

We had a nice bit of galloping ground 
after the in-and-out, but ahead of us was 
—the Liverpool! I don’t mind this 
jump—I mean I didn’t mind it in those 
days—when I was fairly fresh; but we 
had been going pretty fast, and that 
chestnut was still pounding along, tail 
up, ahead of me, and—well, I wished 
that we were well on the other side of 
the Liverpool. 

While I was thinking of this, though, 
Johnson said, “We must catch that fel- 
low before he gets over the Liverpool, 
Monarch ; the first over wins!” I knew 
that he was right, and we began to fly 
along the ground. -I couldn’t see any- 
thing then but the chestnut’s tail, and, 
though my ribs began to feel a bit tight, 
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I could see the tail coming nearer and 
nearer every jump I took. And just 
then I’m sure I heard Miss Winny’s 
voice saying, “ Dear Monarch wins !""" 

A sort of choking feeling came in 
my throat for a moment, and Johnson 
thought I was going to give up, for he 
bent down and said—as if he was chok- 
ing too—“ Hold out a bit longer for 
God’s sake!” 

In three more strides we were along- 
side of that chestnut, and in another 
second we took off together at the Liver- 
pool. 

I don’t remember landing on the 
other side, and I don’t know how I ever 
got to the finish, but I do remember 
Miss Winny’s soft white arms round my 
neck, and seeing Master Harry holding 
old Johnson’s hands and saying, “ God 
bless you, and Monarch!” 

All this talking has made me thirsty, 
though. Come down to the stream and 
have a drink. No! Well, good-bye; 
good going to you! Come and see me 
again. 


A MAIDEN EFFORT. 


BY THE LATE KATHLEEN F. M. SULLIVAN. 


ISS FROLIC was driving along 

a dusty New England country 

road, in her little cart. Her eyes 

were bright, and her mouth had 

taken on a pleasant curve. Now and 

then she looked over her shoulder into 

the cart. There was something hidden 

under the fold of a gray lap-robe that 

evidently required a watchful eye, and 

drew Miss Frolic’s attention away from 

the fat little pony and the surrounding 

scenery. Therefore Mrs. Hezekiah Ode- 

garde, coming round a corner, the other 

way, in her little cart, nearly collided 

with her bosom friend, which, of course, 
necessitated a pause and a parley. 

“Yew're lookin’ reel well, Amana,” 
began Mrs. Odegarde. ‘‘I often think 
haow much cause fer thankful rejoicin’ 
yew hev to keep yewr look so.” 

“Why so I hev, Hezzy, but yew ain’t 
a day older yewrself than when we went 
to school together an’ wore our ha’r in 
rat-tails.” 

Mrs. Odegarde bridled and smiled, 
and suddenly catching sight of the lap- 
robe in the rear of the vehicle, leaned 
forward curiously. 


“Why, land’s sake, Amana! What 
hev yew got under that lap-robe ?” 

Miss Frolic started. 

“Oh, it ain’t anythin’! Leastways it’s 
jes’ a little birthday s’prise for niece 
Saddie; it’s a—a—cunnin’ little bureau.” 

“A bureau !’’ echoed Mrs. Odegarde. 
“Ts it a new kind?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Miss Frolic nerv- 
ously. “ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because I ain’t, in the hull course of 
my existence, seen a bureau that’s bin 
endowed of natur’ with horns an’ hoofs. 
What is it, Amana? ‘Thar’s its horns 
stickin’ clar out of the robe! It’s pow- 
erful flat for a bureau anyhaow !” 

And without any warning Mrs. Ode- 
garde leaned forward and lifted the robe 
from the thing it concealed. 

“ Sufferin’ cats!” she ejaculated, and 
sank back in her seat like one smitten 
to the death. “Fedora Amana Frolic, 
yew can’t look me in the eye an’ tell me 
yew've bought one of them shiftless, 
straddle - legged, double - jointed, con- 
sarned dye-cycles !” 

Such was the force of her surprise 
and indignation that Miss Frolic quailed 
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before it, and even the pony hung his 
head as if abashed at the sinful load he 
carried. 

“Oh, Hezzy, yew don’t think ”” De- 
gan Miss Frolic, with clasped hands and 
tears in her eyes. 

“Think ? Ain’t I tellin’ yew ?” 

“ But it’s only for Saddie.” 

“ Amana, wouldn’t yewr pa turn in 
his lonely tomb—yes an’ rouse the hull 
Frolic lot to keep him company—ef he 
knowed that a female of his noble line 
was importin’ herself on one of them 
contrapments of the evil one! I think 
1 see ’em all—yewr pa an’ ma, an’ Uncle 
Slim an’ Aunt Datemam, an’ all the rest 
a-slidin’ an’ a-creep 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Miss Frolic much 
distressed at this impressive speech. 
“T’ll ask Deacon Lightem before Sad- 
die hears on't. I’ve hearn tell hundreds 
of city folks rides ’em in the open street. 
I didn’t know it was wrong.” 

At this moment, up the road two 
specks became visible. They neared 
the carts, eased a little, and then sped 
by smoothly and without effort, like a 
flash of sunlight. Both women were 
silent as their eyes followed the bicyclers 
down the slope till they disappeared 
round a curve. 

“How quick they go!” exclaimed 
Miss Frolic, drawing in her breath. 

“Jes’ as quick as a cat,” said Hezzy, 
furtively regarding the smooth tires 
and shining spokes at the back of the 
cart. 

‘“‘ Looks easy, too ; jes’ dead easy. Oh, 
Hezzy !” 

“Wal, Amana.” 

“ Ain’t yew jes’ a mite curious to know 
haow it feels to go trapsin’ along so fast, 
an’ see the wheel lickin’ up the road ?” 

Their eyes met. 

“ An’ to feel,” continued Miss Frolic, 
dropping the reins and leaning forward 
with clasped hands, “an’ to feel the 
wind foldin’ up yewr eyelashes an’ blow- 
in’ back yewr ha’r. ’Pears to me it 
must be like flyin’—like angels ; ez it 
wrong, Hezzy, to want to feel like an- 
gels?” 

Mrs. Odegarde did not speak. She 
gazed at Miss Frolic as if fascinated ; 
her foot wandered to the side of the 
cart and found the step. 

“ An’, besides,” went on Miss Frolic, 
“thar won’t bea soul along this road 
till nigh about seven, an’ ef we was to 
git daown an’ jes’ see ef the thing had a 
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bad effec’ on our morals, an’ ef it was 
safe for Saddie — more enspecial ef it 
was safe for Saddie—don’t yew think 
the Lord would pardon our backslidin’?” 

“Hev yew ever seen ’em learn, 
Amana?” asked Mrs, Odegarde in a 
whisper. 

“No; I guess yew jes’ hist up on that 
teetery little leather hassock, an’ thar 
yew air!” 

“Wal, it’s my opinion thar’s more 
backslidin’ about the affair than yew 
think. However, I can’t see yew rush- 
in’ into the jowls of death, as the pome 
says, without rizzin’ a hand to help yew. 
Let’s lift it out.” 

After a few minutes’ struggling the 
machine tay on the road, and the two 
women stood on either side of it and 
looked at one another rather blankly. 

“ Naow, we’ll stand her up,” said Mrs, 
Odegarde, finally, with the air of a 
general. “I guess it ain’t all here,” she 
continued, after fruitless efforts to in- 
duce the bicycle to retain the perpendic- 
ular. ‘“ Amana, look in the cart an’ see 
ef thar’s any more legs to it. Even the 
most well-meanin’ consarn ain’t likely 
to cut much of a figger on tew bits of 
inja-rubber hose.” 

“Thar ain't no more here,” said Miss 
Frolic, from the cart. “ It’s reel waste- 
ful, I think, to put that good hose whar 
there ain’t any possibility of fire.” 

“Thar seems to be possibilities 1 it 
for the most onexpected things,” hinted 
Mrs. Odegarde, darkly, regarding the 
machine. “Come, git up, Amana; I’m 
expirin’ to see you start.” 

Miss Frolic approached the bicycle 
gingerly. 

“Hold its horns reel tight, Hezzy, 
while I git my foot on the paddle.” 

“Land!” ejaculated Mrs. Odegarde, 
in admiring parenthesis. “ Ef she don’t 
know the names fer all its members!” 

“Can’t yew hold it any stiddier?” 
said Miss Frolic, preparing to mount. 
“Turn the head up the road, Hezzy, 
an’ for goodiess sake don’t let it wiggle 
round like as ef it was lookin’ to see 
haow I did it!” 

After a few breathless efforts Mrs. 
Odegarde suggested that they should 
iean the bicycle against the fence, and 
that she should support Miss Frolic on 
the other side. By this means the little 


old maid at last gained the saddle, but 
to start was quite another thing. 
“Tt’s reel nice up here, anyhaow,” she 
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said, contentedly, “ef I never git any 
forrader. I guess I’ll hav’ one put up 
in the back yard. I surmise it’s a 
health-givin’ exercise ?” 

“Amana Frolic, haow long air yew 
goin’ to set thar admirin’ the scenery ? 
Jes’ as if yew couldn’t do that as com- 
fortable astride the fence. Lemme hev 
a go,” said Mrs. Odegarde, breathless- 
ly. “Git daown ; the thing is beginnin’ 
to buck, an’ I can’t stop it !” 

“This is the way I seen ’em git daown 
in the city,” said Miss Frolic. “Yew 
put one foot over the other, quite care- 
less an’ graceful—so—an’ a 

When Mrs. Odegarde had assisted her 
friend to rise,and between them they had 
picked up the bicycle, they noticed that 
the “hose” of the front wheel had be- 
come rather flabby. 

“That wheel,’ remarked Miss Frolic, 
loftily, if a little shakily, for she was 
not very young, and a fall was serious, 
“that wheel is what is called punct- 
uated. I remember that because Sad- 
die’s Sam hed it in his grammar the 
very day I first hearn it.” 

“T should say it was bust,” remarked 
Mrs. Odegarde, inelegantly. ‘“‘ However, 
I guess we can fix it up with a needle 
and cotton ef it gits any worse. Hev 
yew yewr thimble, Amana?” 

“No, Iain’t. I recollect I left it on 
the shelf alongside of the Apostolic 
Fathers. P’raps it don’t matter much. 
Yew git on, Hezzy; I believe yew're 
more the figger for it than me.” 

At first Mrs. Odegarde was unsuc- 
cessful. Either the bicycle bucked at 
the critical moment, or Miss Frolic 
proved too frail a support. The “ pad- 
dle” kicked her unmercifully in the 
shins, and the “horns” wiggled as if 
they had neither part nor lot with 
the concern. Repeated failures only 
appeared to add fuel to the fire of Mrs. 
Odegarde’s desire. At last she hit upon 
a plan. 

“Amana Frolic, yew jes’ go an’ git 
me the bit of rope that’s in my cart. 
I'll stay on this machine ef I hev to tie 
it to every bone in my body. I allus 
considered that man in the ‘ Wreck of 
the Thespians’ an ornery sort of a fool, 
probably sufferin’ from embrocation of 
the brain; but naow I can understand 
his sentiments plumb daown to rock 
bottom when he lashed hisself to the 
helum, so’s the derned thing couldn't 
git away from him. Let her go!” 
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They stood at the top of an incline, 
and while she had been speaking Mrs. 
Odegarde had contrived to attach her- 
self to the bicycle and in some myste- 
rious manner had climbed into the seat. 
At the words, “ Let her go!” Miss Frolic 
loosed her hold on the handle-bar, and 
stared back in astonishment to behold 
how fast and how far her friend actually 
went. In the providence that scme- 
times seems to guide the beginner, Mrs. 
Odegarde went down that incline like a 
bird, her sun-bonnet streaming be- 
hind her, her red and white stockings 
working like agitated bars of pepper- 
mint candy, and her cotton dress bil- 
lowing itself into a neat bloomer cos- 
tume of its own accord. 

“T can’t stop it,” she shrieked; “I 
can't stop the blamed thing! Amana— 
Amana—lI’ll be killed!” 

“ Heavens to Betsey!” sobbed Miss 
Frolic, as she watched the form of her 
friend receding apparently to destruc- 
tion. “Why can’t she fall off? When 
she wanted to stay on, the thing wenta 
mile out of its way to throw her, but— 
take yewr feet up, Hezzy,” she cried, 
frantically, remembering that taking 
your feet up was an antidote for some- 
thing. Perhaps it was the best thing 
Mrs. Odegarde could have done, for no 
sooner did she cease “ paddling ” than 
the bicycle came down with a crash. 

“T dunno how in the Sam Hill I'll 
git yew aout, Hezzy,” said Miss Frolic, 
mournfully, surveying the -ruins two 
minutes later. “It’s a mercy yew ain’t 
killed. I dunno whether yew most re- 
semble a ‘Cobweb Party’ or the ‘Fall 
of Jerusalem.’ I Z 

“Fer the land’s sake,” groaned Mrs. 
Odegarde, “what does it matter what I 
look like? I can’t move hand or foot. 
My skirt’s wound in an’ out in these con- 
glomerated toothpicks ’s if it hed bin 
done with machinery.” 

“T guess I'll hev to borry an axe,” 
said Miss Frolic ; “I don’t see any other 
Way.” 

“T don’t care ef yew git me out with 
a reapin’ machine, so’s yew dew git me 
out,” said Mrs. Odegarde, beginning to 
sob, “All I can say is, it'll be a les- 





son to me, an’ ef any kin of mine ever 
wants to buy one of these oncertain, 
immoral, vicious- tempered machines, 
I'll jes’ give ’em ten dollars toward it, 
an’ let ’em g?¢ it, an’ that’ll be the worst 
punishment I know. 


” 
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BLACK BASS ON THE ORANGE WATERSHED. 


BY LLEWELLYN H. JOHNSON. 


SOFT, warm breeze, bearing in 
its balmy breath suggestions of 
verdant June, came through the 
narrow city street and into my 

open window. It carried my thoughts 
from business cares to a winding road 
of smooth macadam, reaching over the 
hills to a little lake in whose clear waters 
lurked that truest foeman to the angler’s 
skill, the small-mouthed bass. 

A glance at my watch, a hasty calcu- 
lation—ten minutes to the ferry, three- 
quarters of an hour in the cars, and an- 
other thirty minutes would find me on 
my wheel, with rod, waders and landing- 
net strapped to frame and handle-bar, 
fly-book and reel in pocket, and eager 
for the fray. 

Nothing happened to mar the pro- 
gramme, and at four o'clock, with the 
afternoon sun still warm upon the sur- 
face of the lake, I swung off the wheel 
and proceeded to rig up. 

The water, fed by a small brook and 
the watershed of the first and second 
Orange Mountains, deepened and ex- 
tended in area to form a reservoir, 
contained in one portion a number of 
iarge stumps, ideal lurking-places for 
the bass. As the sun was still high, I 
cast slowly down the breeze, watching 
the brilliant-hued ibis, the modest but 
deadly brown hackle, and the Quaker- 
colored grizzly king flutter softly over 
the water and sink a few inches beneath 
its surface before being retrieved in 
tremulous movements. Occasionally I 
would be rewarded by a small bass, or 
even a pugnacious sun-fish, whose readi- 
ness to take the lure is well known to 
all fly-fishermen. But it was not until 
I had circled the corner of the lake and 
neared the first of the stumps before re- 
ferred to, some of whose tops projected 
above the ripples, that I settled down 
prepared to raise a genuine “ grayback.” 

As I was now fishing over submerged 
woodland, the bottom was very sticky, 
making wading a difficult task, so that I 
hugged the shore closely and made com- 
paratively short casts out to the nearest 
of the stumps. 

Not a rise ; it was evident that it was 
yet too bright and warm to find the bass 
in very shoal water. I therefore waded 
out a little further, until the water was 


nearly up to my waist; and gradually 
lengthening line, cast out toward a giant 
stump, whose size indicated that it had 
been cut high above the ground. Fi- 
nally the tail-fly fluttered down within 
a foot of the stump. I let it sink a few 
inches, and, starting to retrieve it with 
quick jerks, set the hook into something 
so solid that I would have thought it to 
be a part of the stump itself were it not 
that the surface of the water was in- 
stantly broken by the upward leap of a 
magnificent bass. The fish shook his 
jaws in the air in a vain attempt to rid 
himself of the barbed steel, and dropped 
back with a splash that sent the crystal 
drops flying in every direction. 

As he struck the water, I instantly 
took up all slack, and, sweeping the little 
six-ounce rod backward, tried to drag 
him away from the dangerous stump. 
The rod doubled, and a short, vicious 
run, which strained every fiber, caused 
me instinctively to give him a few feet 
of line. It was only a few feet, but that 
was enough ; the run stopped, the line 
became motionless and I realized that 
he had fouled the stump, and from his 
size and strength, I doubted not, had 
broken leader or snell and was free. 

Slowly giving line and throwing the 
rod back over my shoulder, I pulled 
gently and directly on the line—solid 
as a rock! Then I slackened, and 
waved the rod in the hope of shaking 
the cast loose, but without success. 

What was to be done next? The bass 
had taken the end-fly, and had probably 
gone off with it and a small part of the 
leader. Now I was determined to save 
what I could from the wreck, even at 
the expense of a wetting. The distance 
to the stump was a good forty feet; ten 
feet of it brought the water above my 
waist, and at thirty feet it poured into 
the top of my chest-high wading 
trousers and I found it pretty cold 
water for a swim too. 

The line, which was running through 
my fingers, dropped very close to the 
bottom, and as I reached the nine-foot 
leader and approached the stump it was 
evident that I must dive for it if I 
wished to release the tangled flies. 

Taking a good breath and crouching 
down, with eyes wide open, I “ followed 
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the leader” around the stump, when, 
presto! just as it seemed impossible to 
hold my breath any longer, there was a 
rush. I straightened up, dripping and 
gasping, with rod in air, and the big bass 
was free from the stump and still fast 
to the fly! 

Well, it was a comparatively easy 
matter, anchored as I was with half a 
barrel of water inside my waders, to get 
a secure footing on the treacherous 
bottom and play that bass in the deeper 
water where he had run, until finally I 
drew him—weakened but still defiant— 
within reach of the landing net. 

What a beauty, well worth a dozen 
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duckings, and what a satisfaction to get 
him after giving him up for lost! I 
opened my eight-pound basket, doubled 
him up and jammed him down in it, and 
retied the lid firmly before starting for 
the shore. 

What a wheel that was down the 
mountain! Clothes soaked, a chilly 
breeze springing up as the sun set, and 
everything weighing a ton, apparently. 
But after a good hot bath, a little nip of 
“nothing particular,” and warm, dry 
clothing, I was quite ready to enjoy 
one of the ‘most toothsome four and 
a half pound bass that I ever contributed 
to the cook’s broiler. 








BLUEFISHING AT MONTAUK. 


BY E. M. S. 


IS daybreak at Wapague, 
a small harbor on the 
east end of Long Isl- 
and, and the old oil 
works show in sharp sil- 
houette against the east- 
ern sky. The fishing 
boats lie quietly at an- 
chor, with their riding 
lights still burning 
brightly. 

As the dawn grows brighter, signs of 
life begin to show. A cock crows ashore, 
and the cry of a yellow-leg plover falls 
from the sky. A man with his head 
well sprinkled with gray, appears from 


the cabin of a small yacht, anchored 
near the other boats. He rubs his eyes, 
and carefully scans the sky. 

A beautiful morning it gives promise 
of. There is not a ripple on the water 
Iving so black and cold around him, 

wile the air has a crisp suggestive 
freshness. 

While Captain Sanford, for this is 
the man’s name, standing in the com- 
panionway, is making his almanac for 
the day, and before his crew wake up, 
perhaps we should explain matters a 
little. 

The boat, to begin with, is the Bessze 
Earl, a thirty-foot sloop. She is not a 
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modern racing machine, with a lead 
mine hanging from her keel, and draw- 
ing as much water as an ocean steamer, 
but a good comfortable center-board 
craft. Her paint is white and clean, 
and the bright work about her shows 
care and attention. Hercabin is roomy, 
with a cook-room forward, and an ice- 
chest aft under the cockpit floor. She 
carries, besides her mainsail and jib, a 
club-topsail and jib-topsail for use in 
light weather. A light skiff is fastened 
to her stern. 

Her owner, Capt. John Sanford, is a 
tough, rugged man of about sixty years 
of age, and forty of these years have 
been spent at sea. When he left the 
ocean and took up his abode with his 
family ashore, he found that he had con- 
tracted a habit, or disease, that nothing 
but water would cure. In the winter, 
when everything is frozen up and cov- 
ered with snow, he is contented to stay 
home with his family, but when warm 
weather comes he begins to grow un- 
’ easy, and nothing will quiet him but the 
blue water. The Sessze Earl is his pet 
and darling; in fact she is his sum- 
mer home, and most of his time from 


May to October is spent on board of 
her. 
In the cozy cabin are four boys, on 


their vacation. Tom Sanford, the cap- 
tain’s nephew, has been with his uncle 
often, and feels quite competent to sail 
the yacht anywhere. With his comrades, 
Joe Rogers and Harry and Jack God- 
dard, he has been out three days on a 
bluefishing trip, with little luck. The 
fish at Plum Gut were scarce, and in the 
Race there was none. But all the fleet 
told great stories of the fish at Montauk, 
and this point, twelve miles away, is 
where our young friends are bound this 
morning. 

“What are we going to have for 
weather to-day, captain?” inquires Joe, 
as his curly black head appears by the 
captain’s side. 

“The weather will be all right,” re- 
plied the captain, “ when we get a little 
wind to make a start with. You get 
the boys up, while I start a fire, and we 
will have something to eat.” 

The morning meal is soon disposed 
of, the dishes washed, and the cabin 
put in order. A gentle ripple on the 
water shows a breath of wind from the 
southwest. From over the water comes 
the rattle of jib-hanks as another of the 
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fleet trips her anchor and moves down 
the bay. 

Soon we, too, are ready, and with the 
jib to help, the bow slowly swings off. 
The captain takes the wheel, and the 
pretty craft starts for the open sea. 

There is barely enough wind to fill 
the sails, and the boys watch with in- 
terest the other boats. A big white 
schooner-yacht lies down near the mouth 
of the harbor with not a sign of life 
aboard. Her white canvas and yellow 
spars show clear against the sky as she 
rides quietly at her anchor. A lone 
clammer from his hut on the shore is 
rowing his dingy little boat over to the 
opposite point, while a fleet of boats is 
floating slowly down the harbor. 

At the spar buoy, they separate; the 
little lobster smacks go to the Race, a 
Connecticut River boat and others head 
for Plum Gut, while Capt. Sanford 
swings his boom to port and points for 
Montauk. 

The wind freshens as we clear the 
point. The club-topsail is swung aloft, 
and Tom casts the jib-topsail loose and 
sets it. With this additional sail, the 
Besste Earl \eans gracefully to it, and 
with her bowsprit pointing ‘due east, she 
glides quietly through the water. 

This is the poetry of sailing—a 
smooth sea, with the white sands and 
stunted bushes of Long Island on one 
side, and the open Sound on the other. 
There are few sails in sight, as Wapague 
is an unfrequented part of the island. 
A bunker fisherman from the factory at 
the Promised Land is starting out for his 
day’s work, while far out a solitary 
schooner is pointing up for the Race. 

The boys make themselves comfort- 
able and listen to the captain as he tells 
them tales of his past life: stories of 
long voyages to the Orient, around Cape 
Horn to the Pacific coast, trips to South 
American ports, and, in fact, nearly all 
over the world. 

Three years of his life were spent in 
a whaler. From this cruise alone come 
stories almost without limit: tales of 
Arctic ice, and days with no night, and 
months of unending darkness 

All this time the white sails have been 
quietly at work, and the lighthouse at 
Montauk is now plainly visible. The 
lines and jigs are taken out and exam- 
ined ; new hooks are put on to replace 
any broken or rusted. 

Bluefish are caught by trolling, and 
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the jig, or bait, is simply a round piece 
of bone, or wood, shaped something like 
your finger, with a stout hook in the 
end. 

“Tom,” calls the captain, “you boys 
get that skiff up and lay it across the 
cockpit out of the way; shut the cabin 
doors, and fix this box to put the fish in. 
I can see gulls at work, and we should 
be in the fish soon.” 

The wind had slowly increased since 
the start, and the light sails will have 
to come in. This is soon accomplished, 
and under mainsail and jib the sloop is 
swiftly nearing the gulls, now in plain 
sight. 

“Have you seen a fish whip, cap- 
tain?” says Joe. 

“No, but we will shortly. They are 
in that rough water just out from the 
point; there one goes. Now get your 
lines,over and make them fast.” 

The boys had been so interested 
in the fishing, that they had not noticed 
the different nature of the water where 
the fish are. Under the land it had been 
smooth, but now as they get out from 
the point they feel for the first time the 
long ocean roll, coming in perhaps from 
some gale far out at sea. 

The boys have all confidence in the 
captain, but when the little yacht slides 
down one watery hill to meet another 
directly at the foot of it, why they hold 
on and wonder where they will fetch 
up. But this feeling all leaves them as 
Tom’s line suddenly straightens, and 
a bluefish leaves the water far astern, 
with the jig in his mouth. 

“Pull, Tom; don’t give him any 
slack,” says the captain, and the boy 
does pull, and with one last dash of 
salt water from the tail of the fish, it is 
safely boated. A lusty big one it is, too. 

Joe takes his turn, and another is 
soon hauled in to keep the first one 
company. We get four this time across. 

“Ready to go about!” calls the cap- 
tain. The helm is put down, and the 
sails flap wildly in the wind, then fill, 
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and back we go over the same ground. 
This time we get three. 

We work and work hard. The fish 
are hungry and savage, and after a few 
trips through the school, the fish-box is 
one mass of struggling victims. The 
cabin doors and seats in the cockpit are 
covered with blood and gurry. The 
boys are soaked, their fingers cut and 
bleeding, but wild enthusiasm still pre- 
vails. 

Bluefish, however, have their regular 
hours for meals; and an hour is spent in 
a hunt for another school, but with no 
further success. 

“Tt is of no use, Tom,” says the cap- 
tain; “we might as well give it up.” 
And with that we flatten sheets down 
and start for home. 

The crew wash down and clean up 
aft. The wind is just a good topsail 
breeze, and the Bessie Earl lies over 
until her lee-rail is just awash, while 
over her sharp bows there comes now 
and then a dash of spray. It isa good 
long pull to New London, and the boys 
are hungry. It is too rough to cook 
much, so they content themselves with 
a cold bite, and the sandwiches and 
cold beans taste good. 

There are more craft than were seen 
in the morning. The fishing steamers 
have found fish, and are hard at work. 
One gang almost in our path has just 
finished passing up the net, while the 
oar up-ended in one of the boats, tells 
the steamer to come and take the fish. 
A big four-masted schooner, with every 
sail set, is coming down, bound out to 
sea, while farther away there are a 
dozen or more white sails showing plain 
on the water. 

The Lesste Earl makes a straight wake 
for the Race, up by the Middle Ground 
buoy, through the Rip and by the Race 
Rock light. Here we have the wind 
more on the quarter, and the seven 
miles to New London are soon covered, 
and just as the sun sank back of Fort 
Trumbull the anchor found the bottom. 
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Not quite content to be a flower 
With memories of dainty things 
That fluttered back and forth on wings, 
Of shadowy glens and summer nights, 
Of moon-lit lawns and dancing sprites, 
Of bluebells ringing, roguish brooks 
jt grainy nae from the darkest nooks, 
Of dews fresh fallen, bending ferns. 
And paths that end in leafy turns,” 


AY Ret anite: from some fairy‘s bower, 


Of nesting birds and cooing notes, 
Of songs that come from unseen throats, 
Of petaled trumpets, willow harps, 
Of silver trebles, cricket sharps, 
And all that goes to swell the band 
Of followers in fairyland, 
Reserved and mute and full of dreams, 
Afresh from other walks and themes— 
A seedling thou from fairy’s bower, 
Not quite content to be a flower. 
MarRY A. MASON, 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB 
AT SEA GATE, GRAVESEND BAY, N. Y. 


THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


YACHT CLUB re- 
quires more care 
to develop so as to 
win the crown of 
success than any 
other assemblage 
of men banded to- 

gether for social purposes and sport. 
Internal dissensions that would only 
disturb an athletic club would in all 
probability totally wreck a yacht club. 
Why this is I do not attempt to explain, 
but there is no doubt of its truth. The 
Atlantic tars have had their ups and 
their downs; but the club though occa- 
sionally caught in a heavy squall or 
even beset by a cyclone has safely 
weathered the storms like a stout and 
seaworthy vessel, and has reached port 
at last, with spars, sails and rigging un- 
scathed by the gale and the grand old 
hull never so much as strained. 

One of the chief reasons of its success 
is that it has always been run by the 
right men. From its very start its mem- 
bers have been practical boat-sailers, 
lovers of the sea for the health and 
joyous sport it freely offers its devotees. 
The young men who built up the club 
brought to it youth, enthusiasm and zeal 
—three attributes that both deserve and 
command the palm of victory. All the 


original incorporators in 1866 were 
young and enthusiastic yachtsmen, and 
they determined that it should not be 
their fault if success did not perch on 
their snowy burgee inscribed with the 
bright red letter A. According to its 
charter the object of the club is “ to en- 
courage yacht-building and naval archi- 
tecture, social recreation in yachting,and 
the cultivation of naval science,” and 
right well has it lived up to its mission. 

Only two of the charter members, 
Henry A. Gouge and J. Rogers Max- 
well, are now onthe rollof the club. It 
was at Mr. Gouge’s house in Washing- 
ton street, Brooklyn, that the club was 
formed, and for that reason Mr. Gouge 
is known as the father of the club. 

The encouragement accorded to the 
smaller classes of yachts no doubt did 
much to enhance the club’s popularity. 
Any yacht not less than sixteen feet 
length on the load water-line enrolled in 
the club entitles its owner to a vote, and 
this is one reason why owners of small 
craft hasten to join the Atlantic’s fleet. 
In the New York Yacht Club the line is 
drawn at yachts under fifteen tons, old 
measurement, and only by a special dis- 
pensation are the popular 30-footers per- 
mitted to take part in the club regattas. 

The percentage of actual yacht-owners 
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is larger in the Atlantic Club than in 
many others, the purpose being not to 
encourage too many members to join 
for social purposes only. 

The formal opening of the club has 
taken place every year on Decoration 
Day, when the fleet at the proper sig- 
nal from the gun ashore, weighs anchor 
and starts out on the “opening sail.” 
The course used to be from the club- 
house off Bay Ridge down through the 
Narrows and down the bay as far as the 
Southwest Spit. These opening sails 
were very enjoyable events, and there 
was keen rivalry in every class in the 
squadron, although the affair did not 
attain the dignity of a formal regatta 
until 1895. Each boat, however, picked 
out her pet opponent, 
and went at her, ham- 
mer and tongs, from 
start to finish. Private 
match-races were fre- 
quent and added to the 
interest of the exciting 
day. 

The first regatta of 
the club was sailed on 
June 11, 1865, the year 
the club was founded. 
Fourteen yachts start- 
ed, the race being 
sailed without time 
allowance. The Hector, 
owned by Mr. Will- 
iam Peet, and Psyche, 
owned by Mr. F. B. 
Taylor, were the win- 
ners. Psyche was a fast 
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sloop, designed 
Herreshoff. 


by 
She was 
the first yacht seen here- 
abouts to carry a club- 
topsail and a balloon 


jib-topsail. Though of 
rather crude design 
compared with the mod- 
ern artistic “creations” 
of the down-to-date sail- 
makers, these flying 
kites made a great sen- 
sation wherever seen. 

The second regatta, 
in 1867, had sixteen start- 
ers, Mr. Sheppard Ho- 
mans’ 55-footer, White 
Wings, being the largest 
craft. Since then a suc- 
cessful regatta has been 
held every year. 

In the all-important matter of com- 
modores the club has had reason to con- 
gratulate itself. They have been: T, 
C. Lyman, sloop Lozs, 1866-67 ; Shep- 
pard Homans, sloop White Wings, 1868; 
William Voorhis, sloop Addie V., 1869- 
70; William Peet, sloop Vzmbus, 1871~ 
72; J. Rogers Maxwell, sloop Peerless, 
1873-74; George A. Taylor, schooner 
Triton, 1875-78; Latham A. Fish, 
schooner Agues, 1879-81; W. R. Ver- 
milye, schooner A/falanta, 1882-83; H. 
H. Hogins, schooner Agues, 1884-86 ; 
Frank C. Swan, sloop Xover, 1887 ; J. 
Lawrence Marcellus, sloop S#e//a, 1888; 
Jefferson Hogan, schooner Cavalier, 
1889 ; Newbury D. Lawton, sloop Crzs- 
pa, 1890-91 ; David Banks, schooner 
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Water Witch, 1892-94; George J. Gould, 
1895-97. 

Fred. T. Adams, who was vice-com- 
modore since 1895, is the present com- 
modore, his flagship being the schooner 
Sachem, a famous vessel, designed by 
Edward Burgess, and winner of the 
Goelet Cup in 1887-88. Mr. Adams 
has acted-as commodore during Mr, 
Gould’s absence in Europe, and is in 
every way qualified for the position, 
No better sailor ever walked a deck, 
He is a navigator as well as a seaman, 
and popular to boot among his brother 
yachtsmen. The other officers for the 
present year are: Vice-commodore, 


Harrison B. Moore, steamer J/arietta ; 
rear-commodore, J. Herbert Ballantine, 
steamer /uwanita ; secretary, David E. 
Austen ; treasurer, George H. Church ; 
Trustees: J. 


measurer, George Hill. 
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Larchmont, on a Friday afternoon ; and 
then to make a start early on Saturday 
for Black Rock, where the fleet passed 
a quiet Sunday, the only events being 
divine worship on board one of the 
larger schooners and the dressing of 
the squadron with flags. On Monday 
the cruise would be resumed down the 
Sound, Port Morris, Stonington and 
New London being the ports stopped 
at. Then from New London through 
Plum Gut to Shelter Island, where the 
fleet generally disbanded. 

Sometimes the fleet has gone as far 
East as Newport, and once Martha's 
Vineyard was the boundary reached. 

Much interest has always attended 
the: cruise from start to finish, every 
run from port to port being a race with 
prizes for the winners in each class. 
Aside from the attraction of cup-hunt- 
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VIEW FROM THE CLUB ROOF, LOOKING NORTH. 


A. Fort Hamilton. 


Rogers Maxwell, George J. Gould, New- 
bury D. Lawton, Philip G. Sanford, 
Thomas L. Watson and J. F. Acker- 
man. Committee on Membership: How- 
ard P. Frothingnam, J. M. Ceballos 
and Henry B. Howell. Regatta Com- 
mittee: David E. Austen, George W. 
McNulty and Henry C. Barnet. 

The club has always made a feature 
of its annual cruise, which is sailed in 
the month of July. The first occurred in 
1866, William Peet’s //ector, 26 feet in 
length, and Sheppard Homans’ Vame- 
less, 28 feet in length, cruising together 
to Newport and Bristol, R. I. Ever 
since that year there has been a regular 
squadron cruise. 

The usual course in past years has 
been for the fleet to rendezvous at Glen 
Cove or some point on the other side of 
the Sound, such as New Rochelle or 


B. Fort Wadsworth. 


ing, social visits from one yacht to an- 
other, dinner and card parties, hops at 
the George Hotel, Black Rock ; the Man- 
hansett House, at Shelter Island, and 
the Edgecombe House, at New London, 
enhance the enjoyment of the cruise. 
Ladies are always made welcome by the 
Atlantic members, and many of the 
yachts have as guests aboard the wives, 
sisters, and daughters of their owners. 
One of the pleasantest cruises in the 
history of the club was that of 1880. 
The squadron mustered at Whitestone, 
L. I, on July 31, under command of 
Commodore Latham A. Fish. The fleet 
was composed of seven schooners and 
seventeen sloops, the flag-ship being the 
schooner Agues. The first run was to 


Black Rock, where Sunday was spent, 
New London being made on the follow- 
ing day. 


A grand ball was held at the 
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E dge- 
combe 
House in 
honor of 
the vis- 
itors. On 
Tuesday 
the yachts, 
for the 
first time 
in the ca- 
reer of the 
club, sailed 
to Block 
Isiand, but 
found the 
anchorage 
and the 
harbor un- 
satisfac- 
tory, and determined 
never to repeat the 
trip. The next port 
touched at was New 
Bedford, where, in spite 
of stormy weather, the 
usual good time was 
had. Next Cottage 
City was made, and the 
yachtsmen were feted 
there to their hearts’ 
content, after the cus- 
tom of that most hos- 
pitable summer colony. 
The beat thence back 
to Newport was enjoy- 
able and exciting. Next 
day the squadron sailed 
over to Greenport, 
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where it disbanded, 
having hugely enjoyed 
the cruise. 

It is on record that 
the Atlantic squadron 
was the first to discover 
the advantages of 
Greenport harbor asa 
yachting resort, and the 
club was at one time so 
vividly and favorably 
impressed by it that a 
scheme was conceived 
of establishing the 
headquarters there. 
One of the members 
presented a plot of 
ground on which to 
build a house, and 
another member 

headed the 


ali list of sub- 


scriptions 
with a $500 
donation. 
The plan 
was quite 
dazzling, 
for the 
club was 
then lo- 
cated in 
the old 
canal - boat 
at the foot 
or Court 
si fee t., 
Brooklyn. 
But the 
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shifting so far from Brooklyn did not 
find favor in the sight of the more 
sagacious members, and the project 
was neve heard of after, though 
Greenport still remains a favor- 

ite harbor for the fleet to ie 
touch at occasionally dur- 
iag its annual cruises. 
Sometimes the squad- 

ron anchors in Deer- 

ing Cove, Shel- 

ter Island, op- 

posite the 

Prospect 





House, while at other times it makes the 
Manhansett House its headquarters. 

The cruise of the club in 1889 will 
always be remembered for the bad 
weather encountered in the Sound be- 
tween Black Rock and New London. 
In that year Jefferson Hogan was com- 
modore, and I was the guest of Vice- 
Commodore E. B. Havens on his stout 
sloop Athlone for twelve hours of the 
toughest fighting it has ever been my 
lot to thrash through. Commodore 
Hogan, in the Cavalier, could have 
easily made the passage, but he felt it 
his duty to stick to the bulk of the fleet, 
a most commendable sacrifice. <A/¢h- 
/one made the record heavy-weather run 
in her history. 

But we must hark back a year or two 
for one of the brightest pages of the 
club’s history. 

When Lieutenant Henn challenged 
for the America’s Cup with his cutter 
Galatea, the Atlantic Yacht Club deter- 
mined to be represented in the interna- 
tional race of 1886. A syndicate was 
accordingly formed, the leading mem- 
bers of which were Messrs. Latham A. 
Fish, Rogers Maxwell, John G, 
Prague, John M. Sawyer, William Zieg- 
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ler, H. H. Hogins and 
many others. The 
requisite funds 
weresubscribed, 
and Mr. Philip 
R. Elsworth 
was en- 
gaged to 
designthe 
boat. 


Mr. Elsworth was somewhat slightingly 
looked upon by the “scientific set” of 
Boston and New York, because he was 
what they termed a “rule-of-thumb” 
designer. His method, they declared, 
was to take a chunk of soft wood, 
whittle out a model of the desired craft, 
and then turn it over to a naval archi- 
tect to produce the necessary drawings 
for the construction of the vessel. This 
process was, from their point of view, 
crude and unscientific. 

The numerous friends of Mr. Els- 
worth, on the other hand, pointed with 
pride to the many excellent records 
made by yachts from his designs, 
including the schooners A/ontauk and 
Grayling and the sloops Fanita, Croco- 
dile, Anaconda, Sasqua and others, 

Mr. John F. Mumm, of Bay Ridge, 
built the craft, and as she carried 
thirty-three tons of lead on her keel 
her construction was necessarily very 
strong, particularly the center-board 
trunk, The keel, stem and sternpost 
were of white oak, the frames of oak 
and hackmatack, and the planking of 
pine. Her fastenings below the water- 
line were of copper; above, of galvan- 
ized iron. 














EX-COMMODORE GEORGE GOULD, 


The Adlantic was an exclusive prod- 
uct of the Atlantic Yacht Club. She 
was known in South Brooklyn as the 
“Pride of Bay Ridge.” In Brooklyn it 
was thought she would prove an easy 
victor over her opponents, /Presczlla, 
Puritan and Mayflower. She was 
launched on the afternoon of May 1st, 
1886, a large crowd of enthusiastic 
yachtsmen witnessing the ceremony. 





Sopyright, Hollinger & Rockey, N. Y. 
HOWARD GOULD. 
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Columns descriptive of her were pub. 
lished in the Brooklyn newspapers on 
the following morning, and it may be 
said that the whole water-front of New 
York’s sister city exulted with flamboy- 
ant haughtiness. 

A picked crew of yacht sailors was 
shipped, and to Captain Joe Elsworth, 
the brother of Philip Elsworth, her de- 
signer, was entrusted the task of “tun- 
ing up” the A//antic for the trial races, 
Captain Joe is one of our best amateur 
yachtsmen, his talents in sailing racing 
craft to victory having been demon- 
strated in many a hard-fought contest. 
He had given Mr. Malcolm Forbes the 
benefit of his counsel on the Puritan in 
her races with the Genesta the previous 
year, and no doubt existed about his 
yachting ability. He generously de- 
voted the greater part of his time to 
getting the big Brooklyn sloop in shape 
for the fray, and in this he was assisted 
by the leading lights of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club, all of whom took a deep 
interest in the success of their name- 
sake. 

It is not my purpose to tell the story 
of Atlantic's struggles as a prospective 
cup defender. She was undoubtedly a 
capital boat, but J/ayflower was evi- 
dently superior in speed to AZlantic, 
Puritan and Priscilla, and, as a matter 
of course, was chosen to meet Galatea. 

It is worthy of record that in the 
yachting season of the following year 
Atlantic, under the management of 
Commodore Latham A. Fish, beat Ga/- 
atea on more than one occasion. 
Yachtsmen hailing from Brooklyn still 
hold to the opinion that the Amer- 
tca’s cup would have remained in this 
country if its defense had been in- 
trusted to the “ Pride of Bay Ridge.” I 
fully believe it, too. It may be added 
that Atlantic, now rigged as a schooner, 
is an excellent craft, looking well and 
sailing well. Like most of Elsworth’s 
yachts, she is at her best in heavy 
weather. 

In 1887 it was announced that the 
British intended to challenge for the 
America’s Cup with a crack cutter about 
70 feet on the water-line. Former Com- 
modore J. Rogers Maxwell, one of the 
original incorporators of the club, a 
thorough yachtsman to whom the club 
owes much of its prosperity, and a de- 
signer as well as a sailor, designed the 
sloop Shamrock, 81 feet over all, 68 feet 
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5 inches on the water-line, 20 feet beam 
and 8 feet 5 inches draught. ‘ Mr. C. 
Oliver Iselin commissioned Mr. Burgess 
to design the 70-footer 77tanza under 
the same expectation. The information 
respecting a British challenge turned out 
to be erroneous, but Shamrock and Tita- 
nia sailed many splendid races with 
varying results in 1887 and in the fol- 
lowing year, when Aafrina, another 
7o-footer, designed by Cary Smith for 
Messrs. E. S. and H. D. Auchincloss, also 
appeared on the scene. To meet this 


new opponent, Shamrock was hipped out 
and otherwise improved; and these three 
smart “seventies” enlivened the season 
with a series of match-races and other 
contests, 7z?tanza proving herself the 


t 
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the Peerless, the result being close and 
exciting tussles. It is good for posterity 
that Mr. Maxwell has two sturdy sons, 
true “chips of the old block,” who are 
as fond of the sport as their father 
and have learned the art of boat-sailing 
in a capital school, Both are members 
of the club. 

Ladies’ day, a comparatively recent 
innovation, has met with popular ap- 
proval from those for whom it was 
chiefly designed. Prizes worth $25 are 
given to each class winner, and each 
lady on the winning craft is presented 
with a handsome gold pin enameled 
with the club’s burgee. A reception and 
entertainment, followed by a dance, 
wind up the evening. That Brooklyn 


‘ 
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fastest of the three. Shamrock was 
sold by her owner, and was transformed 
into a schooner. The same fate befell 
Titania, while Katrina is now rigged as 
a yawl and has done a good deal of off- 
shore cruising, proving like all Smith’s 
yachts an able and seaworthy vessel. 
Mr. Maxwell's next boat was the 46- 
footer Vauttlus, a handsome craft but 
not quite speedy enough for her crack 
competitors. 

One of Mr. Maxwell’s keenest op- 
ponents in the olden time was Former 
Commodore George A. Thayer, who 
sailed his sloop Orion against the 
Daphne with varying success; it was 
often nip and tuck. Mr. Thayer after- 
ward built the 77zton especially to beat 


girls appreciate the Atlantic Yacht Club 
and that the feeling is reciprocated by 
the members is shown by the number of 
pretty women who flock to the house 
upon every occasion when the rustle 
of silken petticoats is permitted to be 
heard. 

Although the club has ever been noted 
for its gallant attentions to the fair sex, 
both afloat and ashore, it has not yet 
allowed women to join as flag-members, 
This is a privilege extended to the bet- 
ter half of humanity by two such or- 
ganizations only, namely, the New York 
and the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Clubs. There is a tendency, however, in 
the younger element to follow the excel- 
lent example of the two clubs cited, and 
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it will surprise me much if the necessary 
legislation to admit lady yacht-owners 
as flag-members is not soon enacted by 
the marine jurists of the club. 

Truth to tell, there is a strong con- 
servative, nay almost Puritanical, ele- 
ment in the club, a survival of its early 
days, when yachtsmen were more seri- 
ous than they are now. For instance, 
not so very many years ago nothing 
stronger than lemonade was served on 
the club’s steamers during regatta days. 
On the annual cruises grog and cards 
were frowned down upon, and the spark- 
ling exuberance of youth was discour- 
aged. The club chaplain, too, has al- 


ways been a cherished “ feature” or in- 
Doubtless the 


stitution of the Atlantic. 
club imagined that 
it required a large 
and intellectual 
force of what sail- 
ors irreverently 
call “sky-pilots.” 
Other yacht clubs, 
while glad to en- 
roll the reverend 
clergy on their 
books, have given 
no official recog- 
nition to the club 
chaplain. There 
are no less than ten 
of them on the 
present Atlantic 
muster-roll. Two 
of them are old and 
dear friends of 
mine and I can 
vouch for them as 
true Christians as 
well as bold and 
skillful _ sailors. 
I refer to Dr. George Hepworth, of New 
York, and the Rev. William H. Thomas. 
They are “ sky-pilots ”” whom any storm- 
tossed mariner might be glad to take 
aboard to guide him safe to port. I have 
been shipmates with both, and know 
whereof I speak. The others are the 
Revs. J. T. Duryea, H. M. Gallaher, W. 
L. Moore, R. Heber Newton, Lindsay 
2arker, Jos. J. Reynolds, E. Van Slyke 
and A. A. Willets, truly a remarkable 
array of divines. 

The lessons learned from the Larch- 
mont brethren in 1895 were accentuated 
during the cruise of 1896, when Com- 
modore George Gould was personally 
in command of the squadron. He and 
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Mrs. Gould dispensed bounteous hospi- 
tality on the flagship A/a/anta, winning 
all hearts by their kindly courtesy, 
This cruise will always be remembered 
as one of the most brilliant social and 
sporting events in the annals of the 
club. George Gould joined the Atlantic 
Yacht Club on November 13, 1882, and 
has taken sincere and practical interest 
in its welfare. No other member has 
brought so many strong and influential 
recruits to the club as he. He did some 
dashing racing and bold cruising on the 
smart sloop /anzta, and later purchased 
the fine schooner //z/degarde, once the 
property of the Prince of Wales. How 
he and his brother, Howard Gould, 
bought the Vzgz/ant, sailed her over to 
England and raced 
her in British 
waters during the 
season of 1894, is 
part of American 
yachting history 
to which I have 
space for only a 
passing reference, 
but which reflects 
great credit on the 
enterprising and 
sportsmanlike 
brothers. Howard 
Gould became a 
member of the 
Atlantic Yacht 
Club on May 10, 
1894. His plucky 
and successful rac- 
ing career abroad 
for two seasons 
with the Herres- 
hoff 20-rater V2 
agara established 
securely his fame asa thoroughly clever 
yachtsman. His recent presentation of 
his new and costly steam-yacht Magara 
to the Government for use in the war 
against Spain is sufficient proof of his 
patriotism. 

The imposing contrast between the 
first humble home of the club in a canal- 
boat and its present commanding and 
magnificent quarters, as shown in the 
illustrations presented here vith, tells the 
whole story of the club’s wonderful 
progress, pictorially, and in a more strik- 
ing way than by words alone. One can 
imagine how hard the leading spirits of 
the organization must have worked to 
produce such splendid results, With 


ADAMS, 
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what pride must the surviving veterans 
who were identified with its origin now 
look upon the giant of 1898 whom they 
crad!ed and cherished with such tender 
care in the days of its infancy, more than 
thirty years ago. 

In 1880 the old canal boat at Court 
street was abandoned, and an old farm 
and farm house at the foot of Fifty- 
fifth street, South Brooklyn, were bought 
and fitted up as a club-house. A basin 
was dredged out for the fleet. In these 
rather rude but useful quarters the 
club remained until 1891. In that year 
extensive improvements were 
made and a new house was 
built at the end of a pier 
erected for the purpose, 

Mr. J. G. Prague, an old 
member of the club 
and an architect by 
profession, making 

the design. 

This house, a 
view of which 
is given on 
page 288, was 
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attractive nooks for yachtsmen swelter- 
ing in the fierce midsummer heat. The 
basin itself was dredged out and en- 
larged, forming a fine sheltered harbor 
for the yachts in both winter and sum- 
mer, a capital place for fitting-out and 
laying-up. The club soon learned to 
love the house and its bright and cheer. 
ful surroundings. 

The only possible objection to Bay 
Ridge as a yachting station is the scar- 
city of wind when a breeze is most need- 
ed, I mean on regatta days. There are 
too many “ bald spots ” to the northward 

of the Narrows to suit 
the down-to-date 
yachtsmen ; and in 
the breezy vicinity 
of Sea Gate they 
will not suffer so 
much from flat 
calms and ex- 
asperating 
doldrums as 

was often 

their wont 

when at a 


** SHAMROCK.” 


opened with appropriate ceremonies 
and rejoicing on Decoration Day, 1891. 
It was then considered the finest quar- 
ters for yachtsmen in the vicinity of 
New York, the house being commodious 
and spacious, and especially cool in sum- 
mer time, as Lord Dunraven—an honor- 
ary member—who was a guest of the 
club when he came here cup-hunting 
with his Valkyrie, was glad to admit. 
The pier on which the house was con- 
structed projected well out from the 
shore, catching every breath of air, and 
the well-shaded verandas offered many 


further distance from the heaving ocean. 
If there is any breeze about, one gener- 
ally feels it off Norton’s Point. 

Early in 1897, after due consideration 
the club decided to move to Sea Gate, 
formerly known as Norton’s Point, 
Coney Island. The report of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the 
feasibility of the scheme was approved 
by Commodore Gould and adopted by 
the club, as was also the financial scheme 
for obtaining possession of the necessary 
real estate. 

The plot of ground secured by the club 
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is 650 feet by 250 feet facing Gravesend 
Bay. The location is in every way 
adapted for a yachting station. Open 
to the breezes of bay and ocean, health- 
ful and picturesque, the members right- 
ly look upon the site as an ideal one. 
When the Government builds the long- 
promised and much-needed break- 
water the anchorage will be equal- 
ly desirable. 

The new house designed by 
Mr. Frank Tallman Cornell 
isa handsome building of 
the English colonial 
style of architecture, 
three stories in 
height, with broad 
piazzas on the 
north, south and 
west sides. On 
the same sides on 
the second floor a 
spacious balcony 
is built, and on the roof is a roomy 
promenade. The interior is admirably 
arranged. The ground floor is divided 
into commodious apartments consisting 
of a large dining-room, ladies’ parlor, 
hall, model-room, billiard-room and café, 
cloak-room and office. There are seven- 
teen rooms for members on the second 
floor and numerous bath-rooms. The 
third floor is similarly arranged. 

The eastern end of the house contains 
the kitchen and servants’ quarters. It 
is also of three stories. On the first floor 
are a store-room and refrigerator-room, 
laundry and drying-room, the kitchen 
proper, servants’ dining-room, engine 
and boiler rooms, and storage place for 
wood and coal. The servants’ dormito- 
ries are on the second and third floors. 

The grounds by next year will assume 
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a pleasing appearance, when the lawns 
and the shrubs and the flowers have had 
time to establish themselves. Outside 
and inside, nothing but praise can be 
uttered by the most fastidious of critics. 

While stationed at Bay Ridge the 
club enjoyed many of its most glorious 
triumphs. During the memorable days 
of the three international cup contests, 
the anchorage of the club was used by 
an immense fleet of visiting yachts, to 
whose owners all the facilities and hos- 
pitalities of the house were fraternally 
tendered. It will be remembered what 
busy scenes the float presented during 
those exciting times, with its flotilla of 
gigs, dinghies and launches landing and 
embarking gay parties to and from the 
squadron. 

The Bay Ridge 
station was always 
popular with the 
fair sex because of 
the frequent 
“hops” given dur- 
ing the season, in 
honor of sweet- 
hearts and wives, 
after the good and 
time-honored 
custom of mar- 
iners. The jolly 
luncheonsand din- 
ners on the cool 
and shady piazzas 
were always ap- 
preciated by the 
lady contingent 
of the clu b—for 
be it known to all 
men, and women, too, for that matter, 
that the Atlantic members glory in their 
cuisine and have always exercised due 
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TRUSTEE 
J. F. ACKERMAN. 


skill and discrimination in their choice 
of a chef. 

It will be a cause of perennial joy 
to the veteran members that the Bay 
Ridge club-house, that hospitable build- 
ing in which so many jocund hours were 
passed, the scene of so many festivities, 
the center where matches were made, 
contests arranged, and best of all, ma- 
rine battles were fought over and over 
again in those pleasant evenings in the 
fall of the year, with the grateful accom- 
paniments of the blue smoke of fra- 
grant tobacco and the petulant pop of 
corks, still remains the property of the 
club. It was placed on a raft, towed 
down to Sea Gate, landed, and placed in 
position beside the new main building. 
It was fitted up with forty rooms for 
members, many of which have been 
rented for the season. Thus the old 
quarters have been utilized, and they 
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EX-VICE-COMMODORE 
WATSON, E, B. HAVENS, 


will doubtless furnish a considerable 
source of revenue to the club, as well as 
afford a fund of pleasant reminiscences 
of happy days now gone. 

Such was the origin and rise of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club. That its liberal 
policy, its wise and enlightened govern- 
ment, together with its spirited sports- 
manship, will command success in the 
future as in the past, is as assured as 
anything in this sphere of uncertain- 
ties can be. Long may the Atlantic 
Yacht Club flourish as the home of good 
fellows and the cradle of all that is worth 
cultivating in the domain of yachting, 
is the hope and prayer of every son of 
Neptune. Worthy sons of worthy sires 
are on hand to carry on the good work, 
and the lesson of the year, that yacht- 
ing can materially aid the nation’s safe- 
guarding, will be an additional incentive 
to its promotion as a pastime. 
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ROWING AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 1898. 


T is not a sign of 
idle levity, even 
in these times of 
serious by 

land and that 
many a man and wo- 
man will be mightily 
interestedin the peace- 
ful naval contests 
_June will witness : for 
the courage that car- 
ries a young man 
through a hard-fought 
four-mile boat-race 
may and probably will 
find useful employ- 
ment in after life in 
the battles of war or peace. The dogged te- 
nacity of purpose, the well-trained muscles and 
mind, the implicit obedience to the principles 
of rowing, learned after many a weary month’s 
work, the instinctive responses to each new 
effort called for by coxswain or stroke—these 
are qualities not to be despised, nor is the 
manner of learning them to be contemned. I 
is more than a boat-race, gentle reader, thet 
you will see ; it is one means toward upbuild- 
ing a nation, morally as well as physically ; for 
I venture at least one glittering generality— 
that the youth who has the strength of body, 
self-control and ambition to undergo what in 
too many of our universities is the drudgery 
of training fora boat-race, has the making of 
a man who will render a good account of him- 
self everywhere. It is rare that a good-for- 
nothing wins a place on a university crew. 
But this is not to be a paper on the ethics of 
anoble sport ; rather it is a general review of 
an interesting season nearing its culmination. 
Whatever the ultimate dates and localities of 
the different sets of races may prove to be, 
somethings arenow known with comparative 
certainty. Harvard, Yale and Cornell are to 


war 
sea, 








meet at New London ; Cornell, Columbia and 
the University of Pennsylvania are to meet 
somewhere else. 


It is, in my judgment, a very 








great pity that Poughkeepsie has been aban- 
doned. The course there is an excellent one, 
certainly as fair for the oarsmen as that at New 
London, and infinitely better for the spectators, 
who surely have rights to be considered. That 
the townspeople will or will not ‘‘ do something ” 
for the crews, is not a circumstance properly to 
be taken into account. A contest between 
amateurs and gentlemen is not a fit subject for 
an auction sale. What should be sought is the 
best and fairest course for the race—for the 
oarsmen primarily, the spectators secondarily. 
Poughkeepsie answered this test, in my opin- 
ion. New London 1s, perhaps, second - best. 
Saratoga is better suited for water picnics than 
for first-class boat-racing. 

Readers of Outinc will, perhaps, recollect 
that, almost incessantly since 1891, I have urged 
the adoption of the plan that is this year in 
operation at Harvard. Of course it was in- 
evitable that that plan should be adopted as soon 
as Mr. Lehmann assumed charge of the selection 
and coaching of the university crew, and im- 
pressed the soundness of his views on rowing 
upon the university—or rather the views were 
neither my invention nor Mr, Lehmann’s ; they 
w..-e the teaching of experience at Oxford and 
Cambridge, bound to be put into practice by 
an oarsman who had gained his knowledge of 
the sport there. 

What is this system, so far as Harvard has 
adopted it? Simply this: No attempt was 
made to select the university oarsmen until 
after the class races. Nor were they then im- 
mediately selected, for two crews, called first 
and second, were made up afterward, and 
raced against each other later on. When eight 
men in these two boats have proved themselves 
to be the best oarsmen in training, the crew 
that is to do battle for the crimson will be 
selected. Thus up to the class races all the 
men who chose to come out were carefully and 
indiscriminatingly coached upon a uniform 
plan by men who had learned Mr. Lehmann’s 
ideas. The class races were far more exciting 
and interesting than ever before, and most 
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hotly contested. Most of the men in the four 
‘crews rowed well; in fact, different from the 
usual class-crew men. Thus, indeed, the guvon- 
dam monotony of training was broken, The 
men had something else to think of than the 
twenty minutes in June. There was earnest 
rivalry between thirty-two men at least {rom 
early in January, instead of a perfunctory 
grind by a dozen or so as heretofore. What- 
ever the results this year, the first in which the 
new plan has been put into complete operation, 
can any reasonable man doubt its eventual out- 
come? Is it not infinitely better, from all but 
the most clique-like of views, that as many 
men as possible should receive the best possible 
and uniform coaching? The larger the body 
of experienced oarsmen to choose from, the bet- 
ter should be the crew finally chosen. And the 
more popular the sport can be made at home— 
the greater the number of men who can be in- 
duced to engage in it—the more firmly will the 
sport be implanted and the better will be the 
standard of oarsmanship. When every man 
who likes to handle an oar may feel that he has 
only to show his proficiency in the handling 
thereof in order to be tried for a place on his 
class-crew and then for the university crew, the 
greater the interest that will be taken in row- 
ing. And surely that is a consummation all 
lovers of the grand sport devoutly wish. 

The point of uniformity of style is quite as im- 
portant as, if not more so than, the other consid- 
eration. When aman wishes to learn how to row 
at Cambridge hereafter—urless the kaleido- 
scope of Harvard rowing has not yet been 
smashed for good and all—he won’t be per- 
plexed to choose between the Storrow, the 
Bancroft, the Nelson Perkins, the Lehmann, 
the Watson, etc., ‘‘strokes.” He won’t have 
to listen to learned graduates discourse on the 
beauties of their particular favorite and hear 
deep lectures upon the dynamic forces thereof 
—he will just simply go down to his boat-house 
in a perfectly natural way, and in a perfectly 
natural way get into a boat, and be coached in 
the most natural way. That’s all. The day cf 
the theoretical quidnuncs will have departed 
forever, and a man will be able to indulge in 
the sport as if it were a sport and not a weighty 
mathematical problem, or an irrepressible con- 
flict between styles. 

What will the result of this new plan be? It 
is quite impossible to form any comparison be- 
tween the Harvard, Yale and Cornell crews 
yet. But this much can be said: Harvard’s 
1898 crew will be physically superior to her 
1897 crew. 

Mr. Goodrich, the 1897 captain of Harvard, 
set an example that is remarkable for its rare- 
ness. Feeling himself outclassed for this year’s 
crew, he resigned the captaincy to which he 
had been re-elected, and withdrew from all at- 
tempts to make the crew. It was a highly 
sportsmanlike act, emphasized, as it was, by an 
immediate attempt on his part, in which other 
oarsmen joined him, to enter the United States 
service, Mr. J. H. Perkins was promptly 
elected captain, and Mr. Higginson will in all 
probability succeed to the position of stroke. 
Harvard’s freshmen were a fairly good lot last 
year. Those of them who will row on the ’var- 
sity this year will have had two seasons of 
coaching upon a uniform style. The two Per- 
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kinses will haveasimilar advantage. Mr, Leh- 
mann has the assistance of Mr. Willis, and he 
also understands the American physique better 
than he did a year ago. So that Harvard’s 
crew should give a much better account of it- 
self this year. 

Yale's crew will, apparently, row a somewhat 
modified form of last year’s stroke. Mr. Cook 
evidently believes that he did not adopt quite 
the right style. It is rumored that the stroke 
and swing will be somewhat shortened. One 
may disagree with his ideas, but one is forced 
to admit that Mr, Cook has a pretty good 
knowledge of rowing. I have never thought 
that his crew, rowing according to his old ideas, 
while pretty to look at and effective against the 
crews they met until the visit to Henley, were 
coached upon entirely correct principles, 

It is quite impossible as yet to form a good esti- 
mate of the crew. It will contain several mem- 
bers of last year’s excellent freshman crew, and 
so should show up well, But it will meeta very 
different Harvard crew from that it defeated last 
year, and it will meet quite as fast a Cornell 
crew, unless all signs fail. Whatever the out- 
come, it is to be hoped that Yale is not about 
to inaugurate a period of fluctuating strokes 
and theories. That Mr. Cook’s ideas are not all 
good, does not mean that they are all bad. If 
the tendency to what may be called rapid-fire 
rowing is done away with, if the recovery is 
made even and slow and the stroke in the 
water long and even, if the men use backs and 
legs simultaneously, there is no reason why the 
rest of his stroke cannot be kept as itis. His 
men seem to snap at the stretcher instead of 
to press hard and evenly with their heels 
against it; but they do get a hard leg-drive. 
Yale had better stick to Mr. Cook and let him 
work out his and her cwn salvation. I regret 
that she hes kept to the plan of long rm snotonous 
training for her ’varsity candidates, instead of 
adopting Harvard’s plan, But in my judgment 
it is only a matter of years when she will be 
forced to follow her rival’s example. For it is 
altogether too common to hear the state of af- 
fairs which admits of the existence of. large 
bodies of capable oarsmen at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, from which ’varsity crews are selected 
by a sifting process, praised by those who have 
witnessed it, to allow of doubts that something 
similar thereto will one day be adopted here, 
We are not so wilfully blind to our own inter- 
ests as to forever decline to imitate the good we 
see in other countries. 

Cornell will have, in all probability, the as 
sistance of her excellent stroke oar of 1897, Mr. 
Briggs. In himself he is a guarantee that the 
Ithacans will row with snap, dash, and judg- 
ment. Whether Courtney will adhere to the 
successful style of last year or not, it is alto- 
gether too early to knew. I should judge that 
he will. He will probably develop it further, 
and make it more difficult for onlookers to rec- 
ognize as the ‘‘Courtney stroke,” though it 
may be such. However, if his crew will row 
in as good form as last year, Mr. Lehmann will 
need to have developed a wonderful crew at 
Cambridge in order to win. There is reason to 
be thankful in that Yale finally agreed to let 
Cornell enter the race. But one word would 
have described any other course—unsportsman- 
like. Cornell has earned a place among the 
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leaders in the rowing world. Her men have 
proved themselves to be sportsmen. 

Her oarsmen have for the last two or three 
years followed a plan somewhat similar to that 
now in vogue at Harvard. Several crews are 
made up, and from these, after trial races, the 
crew is ultimately selected. That a plan will 
yet be adopted whereby there will be developed 
a large number of trained oarsmen, I believe. 
I can see no obstacle in the way of either en- 
larging the scope of the class races, or altering 
them so as to make them more representative. 

Columbia has changed coaches with what 
result, time only can tell. I believe that Mr. 
Cowles still exercises a general supervision 
over the coaching, and his style of rowing is 
largely to be maintained. Columbia is unfor- 
tunate in not being able to secure the continued 
service of a competent coach. This perpetual 
changing does not enhance her chances of as- 
suming a proper place in the rowing world. 
She has a splendid boat-house, excellent water 
and a few enthusiastic graduates. But her 
deus ex machina, who is to teach her men 
the right way to row, still conceals himself, 
She will probably not be a match for Cornell's 
well-trained men, who have the advantage of 
coaching upon consistent lines. What her crew 
will be capable of will be known in part, when 
this paper appears in print, as a result of their 
race with the men of Annapolis. 

The University of Pennsylvania may be dis- 
missed with the single remark that Ellis Ward 
is still the coach. 


~— 
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In this very general review I have not men- 
tioned the crews of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and of other institutions that will some 
day eo themselves no mean antagonists, 
But I have not attempted to do more than to 
review somewhat generally the more noticeable 
features of the leading crews. 

I consider that rowing at our universities is 
in a transitional state at present. It is growing 
from a somewhat despised and localized sport 
into one of the first magnitude. It is assuming 
its proper place. But the ideas of those who 
have guided it heretofore have been, for the 
most part, crude and provincial. Now they are 
becoming broader and formed. A uniform sys- 
tem of rowing is, slowly but surely, taking the 
place of the many ‘‘ strokes” of the past. It is 
coming to be recognized that there is but one 
right way in rowing, asin most things. And 
I believe that in spite of the overwhelming 
excitement of the war with Spain, the rowing 
season of 1898, particularly the race between 
the ’varsity crews of Harvard, Yale and Cornell, 
will have an immense influence in crystallizing 
the many diverse ideas of the past, whichever 
crew wins. May the best crew win, the crew 
that has worked most faithfully, most unself- 
ishly. How to increase interest in rowing and 
the number of participants therein is the 
problem that all our universities must soon 
squarely meet or fall back in the race toward a 
high standard of oarsmanship. 


CHASE MELLEN. 
£ Ls 
es 
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cent A. C. met the College of the city 
of New York and won by 5 to 1. 
April 23d, at Hoboken, N.J., Stevens In- 
stitute defeated Montclair A. C. by 2 goals to 1. 

April 30th, at Bay Ridge, the Crescent A. C. 
won from Stevens Institute by 6 goals to 3. 

April 3oth, at Hoboken, N. J., Montclair 
played Stevens High School and won by 3 too. 

April 30th, at Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins 
University won from Columbia University by 
7 io 2. 

May 4th, at Hoboken, the team of the College 
of the city of New York played Stevens Insti- 
tute and were beaten by 8 goals to 4 

May 4th, at Bay Ridge, the Crescent A. C. 
played Swarthmore College team. The game 
resulted in a victory for the home team by 
3 goals to 2, 

May sth, at Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell played 
Hobart College and beat them 2 goals to 1. 

May sth, at Hoboken, N. J., Stevens Institute 
won from Swarthmore College by 2 goals to o., 

May 7th, at Hoboken, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity team played Stevens Institute and were 
victorious by 8 goals to 1. 


A PRIL 16th, at Bay Ridge, L. I., the Cres- 


May 7th, at Swarthmore, Lehigh University 
and Swarthmore College played an exciting 
game, which finished in a draw, each team 
scoring 2 goals. 

May 13th, at Hoboken, Stevens Institute 
played Harvard University team. Stevens 
played a splendid game during the first half, 
and won with a final score of 9 goals to 2. 

May 14th, at Bay Ridge, Harvard team suf- 
fered another defeat, this time at the hands of 
Crescent A. C. team, by a score of 7 goals to 3. 

The Staten Island Club and the Stevens In- 
stitute team played a close game at West 
Brighton, resulting in a win for the Islanders 
by a score of 4 goals to 3. 

At Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University and 
Lehigh played a very exciting game, in which 
Hopkins secured the Intercollegiate champion- 
ship and a victory over Lehigh by 6 goals to 5. 

May 16th, at Berkeley Oval, the levers team 
gained a victory over Columbia College team 
by 8 goals to 5. 

May 18th, at Bay Ridge, Cornell University 
were defeated by the Crescent A. C. by a score 
of 3 goals to 2. 

T. C, TuRNER. 
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BOUT thirty of 
the finest ves- 
sels in our 
steam pleasure 
fleet have been 

absorbed by the Gov- 
ernment and, in the 
shape of armed auxil- 
iary cruisers, torpedo 
boats, torpedo catchers 
and dispatch boats, are 
now flying the flag of 
the United States Navy 
instead of the pretty 
yacht ensign. The im- 
mense flotilla of small 
steam yachts, naphtha 
launches, etc., that ply 
on the sounds, rivers 
and inland waters, will 
be in commission as 
usual, the conflict hav- 
ing made no difference 
in the plans of their 
owners. 

Just how the war will affect the sport of yacht 
racing, it is hard to forecast at this writing. 
The New York Yacht Club has announced 
that its June regatta will not be sailed, and 
circumstances will determine whether or not 
the annual cruise shall be discontinued this 
year. 

The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, tak- 
ing a less alarming view of the situation, has 
decided to carry out its racing programme 
As there is little 








as usual in spite of Spain 
likehood of a Spanish armada forcing its way 
into Long Island Sound, there doesn’t seem 
much risk in holding regattas on that splendid 
and well-guarded sheet of water. 

The Atlantic Yacht Cluh, now ensconced in 
its magnificent new home at Sea Gate, will have 


to be guided by circumstances. The restric- 
tions placed by the Secretary of War upon the 
navigation of New York harbor may seriously 
hamper the yachtsmen in the enjoyment of 
their sport. No vessels are allowed to pass 
Sandy Hook and the Narrows between dusk 
and’ daylight, and during that interval they 
must not approach within three miles of Coney 
Island, Gedney’s Channel, Sandy Hook or the 
Narrows. If vessels disregard these and other 
regulations, they expose themselves to serious 
damage from submarine mines and Uncle 
Sam’s batteries. A special channel marked by 
buoys has been established for steam vessels, 
and must be passed at slow speed. These 
rules are strictly enforced by a flotilla of patrol 
boats. It will thus be seen that the Atlantic 
Yacht Club occupies the most exposed situation 
of any yachting organization, should an attack- 
ing fleet attempt the bombardment of New 
York. The members take a hopeful view of 
the situation and expect to have as enjoyable a 
season as though peace prevailed. 

The owners of the smailer boats will race 
and cruise and fish as they have always done, 
but the possessors of the larger schooners and 
single-stickers are a little shy of ordering 
their vessels into commission until things are 
straightened out. 


Meanwhile, the clubs have shown commend. 
able zeal in offering whatever help they can to° 
Uncle Sam. Commodore Morgan of the New 
York Yacht Club, as soon as war was declared, 
ordered all the stations of the club into com. 
mission and placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. These stations are ten in number, 
being located at Bay Ridge, N. Y.; New York, 
foot of East Twenty sixth street ; Whitestone, 
L. I.; New London, Shelter Island, Newport, 
Vineyard Haven, Atlantic Highlands, Ardsley- 
on- Hudson and Glen Cove, L. I. These 
stations have fine landing stages or floats, and 
have good telephone and telegraphic facilities, 

The Larchmont Yacht Club, through its 
trustees, offered to Lieut.-Commander Fields, 
U.S. N., in command of the Third Coast De- 
fense District, the full use of the club-house and 
station, including accommodations in the main 
house and other buildings, the use of floats, 
landing-stages, naphtha launches, telegraph in- 
struments and long-distance telephones. 

Up to this date no American yacht has fallen 
into the hands of Spain. James Gordon Ben- 
nett’s palatial steam yacht Vamouna waschased 
by a Spanish flotilla while on her way from 
Cannes to Marseilles. She was forced to put into 
St. Tropez, thirty-seven miles from Toulon, 
Among the other American yachts in the 
Mediterranean are Eugene Higgins’s Varuna, 
valued at $500,000 ; A. J. Drexel’s Margarita, 
Rutherford Stuyvesant’s Arcturus, the Na- 
vada andthe Andria. The schooners Norna 
and Fleur-de-Lys are in the gravest peril, the 
first-named having left New York for Naples 
on April 11th, while /7eur-de-Lys was at Horta, 
a Spanish port, on April 5th. The Barracouta 
and several other pleasure craft are in West 
Indian waters. Mr. Robert Goelet's fine yacht 
Nahma, sister to the Mayflower, arrived 
safely at Gourock on April 23d, from New 
York. The movements of these vessels will 
be watched with interest by friends and foes. 

The gifts of yachts to the Government with- 
out price or reward have not been many. The 
most valuable offering is Howard Gould's 
agara, worth more than $500,000. Mr. Fred. 
Augustus Schermerhorn gave his splendid 
steel steamer /ree Lance, designed by A, Cary 
Smith and built by Lewis Nixon at the Cres- 
cent Shipyard, Elizabethport, N. J., in 1895. 
She is 137 feet over all, 109 feet on the load 
water-line, with 20 feet beam and 8 feet draught. 
She is a very fast vessel. Her name has been 
altered to Vzxen. Dr. Seward Webb tendered 
his steam yacht £2frzda, worth $200,000, No 
doubt, there are others who are hiding their 
lights under a bushel for modesty’s sake, but 
their patriotism is bound to achieve publicity 
in good time. 

Among the many yachtsmen who offered 
their services to the Government were C. Oliver 
Iselin, late managing owner of the Defender; 
John Jacob Astor, owner of the big steam yacht 
Nourmaha/l; Howard Gould of the Véagara; 
Congressman Philip B. Low, who served as en- 
sign during the civil war on the Commodore 
Morris, and all the yachtsmen whoare enrolled 
in the Naval Militia, to the number of several 
hundred, including our good friend who 13 on 
active service on the S¢, Pau/. . 
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The sale of the steam yacht Corsazr to the 
Government by Commodore J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, of the N. Y. Y. C., left that club tempora- 
rily without a flagship. This defect was reme- 
died quickly, the Commodore chartering the 
wooden auxiliary steam yacht Sagamore from 
Mr. John H. Hanan. The Sagamore is a fine 
deep-water cruiser of moderate speed, built in 
1888 for Mr. William A. Slater. She is 186 feet 
over all, 160 feet on the load water-line, 26 feet 
beam, and 12 feet draught. She is rigged asa 
three-masted topsail schooner and has triple 
expansion engines and Scotch boilers. She has 
circumnavigated the globe. It is said to be the 
intention of Commodore Morgan to build an- 
other steam yacht in time for next year’s cruise. 


The:little fleet of knockabouts built by Mr. 
W. B. Stearns, of Marblehead, for the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club and the Country 
Club, of Westchester, have all reached their 
destinations. They were subjected to sea- 
going tests in reefing breezes and behaved 
quite satisfactorily. In scrub-races with local 
“cracks” they are said to have shown consid- 
erable speed. 

The names of the boats and their owners 
follow : Dipper, William E, Iselin ; Annawan, 
F. G. Bourne ; Zolus, L. J. Busby; Mzs¢ra/, 
H. C. Rouse ; Kewaydin, R. C. Wetmore ; 
Midge, F. W. Boyer; Golightly, E. H. Nor- 
ton; TZazfu, George Bullock ; Punkah, George 
Trotter; Bedouin, Jr., J. Murray Mitchell ; 
Stella, John S. Hoyt; Nakodo, J. T. Sherman; 


Sito, K. R. Otis; Sewta, Daniel Bacon; Jos/a, 
John C. Scott ; 


Wyntje, F. S. Hastings ; 
Imshi, E. C. Benedict ; Bee, Nelson B. Burr; 
Lady Blanche, C. K. G. Billings ; -rances, 
George G. Milne; Dacozt, G. R. Maxwell; 
Glorza, J. R. Maxwell, Jr.; Baudble, T. S. 
sored, I; Perchance, E. C. Potter; Détto, 
H. S. Redmond; MMosguzto FE. Randolph ; 
Kathama, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.; Luczl/e, D. 
Bacon. 

The boats unnamed at the time this was 
written are owned by Messrs. W.:R. Garrison, 
William Laimbeer, J. A. Harriman, A. de Na- 
varro and J. G. Agar. The decision of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club that no 
change in its regular programme will be made 
because of hostilities with Spain, has rejoiced 
the hearts of the knockabout men, who look for- 
ward to great sport in the many events to 
which these brave little ships are eligible. The 
tace from Oyster Bay to New London and 
back, during the college rowing week, will be 
a goed feature. 

Of this class Mr, Iselin’s Differ was the 
first to be tried under canvas. ‘The Cohasset 
one-design class, also built by Mr. Stearns, is 
very similar to the Seawanhaka, but the draft 
of hull is only 3 feet 6 inches, the centerboard 
1 deeper and the sail area 600 square 

eet. 


Messrs. C. T. Pierce, O. E. Cromwell, E. 
Burton Hart, Jr.; W. P. Stephens, O H. Chell- 
borg, F. Bowne Jones, and Charles P. Tower, 
the Executive Committee of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Istand Sound, at its first 
meeting of the year organized by electing Mr. 
Cromwell chairman. Charles P. Tower was 
elected secretary in place of Mr. Jones, who 
declined to act any longer, as he is the secretary 
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of the Yacht Racing Union of North America. 
A vote of thanks for his long and faithful serv- 
ices was extended to him. 


A new rule relating to measurement was 
passed providing that any yacht whose meas- 
urement has been increased to such an extent 
as to place her in a class above that in which 
she sailed prior to November, 1896, shall assume 
the maximum length of that class. Yachtsmen 
who are interested in the association should 
note that the new secretary's address is New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


The safety and seaworthiness of Mr. H. C. 
Roome’s naphtha yacht Wazkzkz was proved 
by her winter cruises along the Atlantic coast, 
from New York to New Orleans. Her owner 
was so pleased by her performance in all 
weathers that heis now engaged in another ex- 
tensive cruise which ought to prove delightful. 
His itinerary is up the Mississippi and Illinois 
Rivers to Chicago; thence down the lakes to the 
St. Lawrence, to Montreal and Quebec; thence 
down and across the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Labrador coast, to Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and across the Bay of Fundy to ports 
in Maine. After this the yacht will go to Bos- 
ton, round Cape Cod and through Vineyard 
and Long Island Sounds to New York. This 
is quite a voyage for so small a craft, for the 
Wazkzki is only 54 feet long, with 9 feet beam 
and 3 feet 8 inches draft, but she is a splendid 
seaboat with luxurious accommodations below, 
every inch of space being utilized. She is 
propelled by a multiple cylinder gas engine of 
28 horse-power. 

Her skipper, after her behavior in a heavy 
gale in the Gulf of Mexico, says, he will go any- 
where in her, 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane has designed two 20- 
footers for the Seawanhaka trial races. He 
has returned to New York after studying all 
winter in the Department of Naval Architecture 
of the Glasgow University. The St. Lawrence 
Boat Company, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., is build- 
ing the boats which were ordered by the mem- 
bers of the club to compete for the honor of 
representing America in the international races 
to be held in Montreal next August for the 
Seawanhaka trophy. 

The Syce will have yet another competitor 
this season in the 51-foot class, in the shape of 
a centerboard craft, to be built by C. C. Han- 
ley for Mr. H. W. Hanan, who has sold his 34- 
footer Acush/a, the winner of many _hard- 
sailed races, to Commodore Wills, of the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, 

The Associated Fleet of San Francisco Har- 
bor consists of the San Francisco Y. C., Pacific 
Y. C., Corinthian Y. C., Encinal Y. C., Cali- 
fornia Y. C., and South Bay Y. C. These or- 
ganizations are included in the Pacific Inter- 
Club Yacht Association, 

Mr. J. B. King, owner of schooner Z/sem- 
arze, will disport in Newport waters this sea- 
son in a fin-keel craft modeled somewhat after 
the shape of the famous Dz/emma, pioneer of 
theclass. She isin course of construction at 
the yard of Hallock & Son, Center Moriches, 
L. I. She is 38 feet over all, 25 feet on the load 
water-line, with 7 feet 6 inches beam. 


A. J. KengALy, 
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THE 


BALD EAGLE, 

HE bald eagle, or white-headed sea eagle 
(Haliaétus leucocephalus), is the great 
American eagle which has of late been 
doing considerable screaming. Well- 
informed men have regretted that this 

bird should figure as the national emblem, for, 
to tell the truth, he is a mangy sort of a 
‘‘crittur.” The term ‘‘ bald” is misleading, 
as the bird’s head is well covered with feathers, 
which after the third year turn from a brown- 


ish gray to a beautiful snowy white. The 
tail in the mature specimen is also white. The 
body and wings are dark brown. The size 


of the bird and his immense spread of wing 
give him an imposing appearance when he is 
seen wheeling high overhead. His expres- 
sion, too, is sternly savage, indeed, rather 
suggestive of a dashing courage which this 
eagle does not possess. His relative, the golden 
eagle, is a much finer bird, and one which might 
better serve as our national emblem, as he is 
full of dash and courage. Strong and swift of 
wing, and stout of heart, he stoops from his 
height and secures his prey by fair and coura- 
geous attacks. 

Not so the bald-headed. More than half a 
coward at heart, he may even prefer wave- 
washed carrion to the fair spoil of gallant 
chase. He it is that watches the toiling osprey 
at his craft of fisherman, and robs the hawk of 
his hard-won prize; in fact, he is a bully anda 
bluffer, a sort of walking delegate in feathers 
who, lives off the labor of others and who takes 
precious good care not to labor too much him- 
self. 

The female, as.is usual with birds of prey, 
is the larger and stronger, and she too in full 
plumage wears the snowy head and tail. 

The range of this eagle runs from Canada 
to Mexico, but the bird is nowhere very plenti- 





ful. The result of my observations goes to 
show that it is as frequently seen in the vicinity 
of Niagara and about the great lakes as any- 
where in the country. 

This eagle’s favorite food is fish, most of 
which is secured by robbing the osprey, or fish- 
hawk, of its captures. The eagle also occasion- 
ally preys upon young lambs, young pigs, 
hares, and the larger game-birds, and it will 
devour dead fish which it finds floating or cast 
ashore. 

A nest of this species in some tall tree forms 
a very conspicuous feature in the landscape, 
and one is certain to find beneath it fragments 
of fish or whatever the young have been fed 
upon. The birds appear to mate for life, and 
the pair usually returns to the same nest season 
after season. 

The nest is a massive structure of stalks and 
rubbish, usually placed in a big tree or upon 
some almost inaccessible rocky ledge. The 
eggs are two in number, white, and about 
three inches in length. 

I well remember a nest in a huge elm near 
Rondeau Harbor, Lake Erie. For years the 
eagles came to it, and throughout the season 
for shore-bird shooting I used to see the old 
birds perched near the nest, or wheeling in 
the higher blue, or else beating along the lake 
shore in quest of supplies. Upon one occasion 
I had dropped some curlew into the open water, 
and to my surprise, the male eagle came along, 
poised above a floating bird, then lowered him- 
self, seized the curlew and bore itaway. This 
was the only time I ever saw a bird of prey 
take a quarry from the water. 

The bald-head is now a rare bird, and is 
growing scarcer, owing to the efforts of a cer- 
tain class of shooters who have more shells 
than they have sense. It is no uncommon 
thing to hear an exultant gunner describe the 
killing of an eagle which measured so many 
feet across the spread wings. Killings of this 
nature are merely £2//ings, not sport, for there 
is neither sport nor glory in the slaughter of 
such a bird. It would be much better to aim 
the gun at useful game and allow the poor 
eagle to swing free, for he does no serious harm 
and he is a picturesque feature of the landscape 
which once destroyed can never be replaced. 

The specimen from which my drawing was 
made was shot near Lake Erie some years ago, 
While regretting his death, I did the best I 
could for him by mounting him as he appears. 
He was an old specimen and in perfect plu- 
mage. 


SOME BLACK-BASS WATERS. 


June days bring joy to the heart of the bass 
fisher, for the bass, be he large or small- 
mouthed, is ever a stout hearted, hard fighting 
fellow. Rods will be busy about the well- 
known waters of New York, New England, and 
New Jersey, while many anglers will fare 
farther in quest of sport. Fortunately the 
black bass is widely distributed. The mere 
mention of Wisconsin waters will at once rouse 
the enthusiasm of the fisherman who knows 
them. The Fox Lake chain in Illinois has 
yielded manya heavy string, as has the Niagara, 
one night’s run from New York. The sport 




















among the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence hardly requires comment, while but a 
short distance from them are the Rideau 
waters, part canal, part lakes, extending from 
Kingston, Ontario, to Ottawa, a distance of 
125 miles, and much of the way good fishing. 
Other fine waters in Ontario include Sharbot 
Lake, the river Trent, and adjacent lakes, 
the Severn River, the Muskoka region, and the 
wonderful Georgian Bay close beside it. Lake 
St. Clair, at the ‘‘ Flats,” at Mitchell's Bay, 
and about the mouth of the Thames River, I 
have always found reliable; and the same may 
be said of many points on Lake Erie, notably 
Rondeau Harbor. Nearly all of these waters 
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contain plenty of that greatest of all pike, the 
muskallonge, besides pike and the smaller 
varieties of bass, usually classed as ‘‘ pan-fish.” 

For muskallonge, live minnows, spoons, and 
some of the artificial minnows are the most 
deadly lures. For black bass, I have found 
crawfish, white grubs, live minnows, frogs, 
worms, grasshoppers, and standard flies to be 
effective about in the order as named. Bass are 
very capricious feeders, and the wise angler will 
change bait. frequently before giving up ona day 
when the fish appear indifferent. Fly-fishers 
should include bucktail, Governor Alvord, ibis, 
silver doctor, coachman, and Lord Baltimore 
in the book with such others as may be fancied. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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‘* PRINCETON MONARCH,” OWNED BY W. J. 


AND 
L. W. GARTNER, 


THE BULL-TERRIER CLUB’S SHOW. 


HE Bull-Terrier Club’s inaugural show 
was held at the American Horse Ex- 
change April 21st, 22d. The building 
afforded plenty of room, and was excel- 

lent for the purpose, and the benching and 
management were all that could be desired. In 
number and quality the exhibits were highly 
satisfactory, but the same cannot be said of the 
attendance, which was much lighter than the 
merits of the show deserved. This was prob- 
ably owing to the excessive price of admission. 
Whatever may have been the reason, the pub- 
lic did not patronize the venture ; and it is quite 
certain that a‘large attendance will never be 
put on record under the conditions which gov- 
erned the inaugural. 

The principal winners were as follows : 

Bull-terriers, puppies, dogs—ist, F. F. Dole’s 
Edgewood Klondyke; 2d, W. G. Garland’s 
White Chip ; 3d, D. Keenan’s Victor. Bitches 
—A, Albright, Jr.'s American Belle ; 2d, J. L. 
Arden’s Babbie. 

Novice, dogs—ist, W. J. and L. W. Gartner’s 
Princeton Monarch ; 2d, C. A. Stevens’ Billy 
Fairplay ; 3d, C. Wolfe’s Transvaal. Bitches 
—ist, W. S. Gurnee, Jr.'s Jersey Lass; 2d, A. 
Thomson’s Victrix ; 3d, J. L. Arden’s Rix. 
Dogs (under 30 lbs.)—1st, M. T. Finn's Tav- 


ern Duke; 2d, J. Conway’s Dick Burge; 3d, 
F. F. Dole’s Edgewood Klondyke. Bitches 
(under 30 lbs.)—1st, H. Davenport’s Compas- 
sion ; 2d, F. F. Dole’s Edgewood Countess ; 3d, 
A. Albright, Jr.’s American Belle. 

Dogs (over 30 lbs.)—1st, W. J. and L. W. 
Gartner’s Princeton Monarch; 2d, C. Wolfe’s 
Transvaal; 3d, C. R. Pratt’s Frohman. Bitches 
(over 30 lbs.)—1st, J. Conway’s Modesty ; 2d, 
}: L. Arden’s Lady Nell; 3d, Wm. Faversham’s 
Lady Marlborough. 

Open, dogs (under 30 lbs.)—1st, M. T. Finn’s 
Tavern Duke; 2d, J. Conway’s Dick Burge ; 
3d, J. L. Arden’s Dusty Diamond, Open, 
bitches (under 30 lbs.)—1st, W. J. and L. W. 
Gartner’s Lady Clare. 

Open, dogs (over 301bs.)—1st, Princeton Mon- 
arch ; equal 2d, F. F. Dole’s Woodcote Wonder 
and J. L. Arden’s Tommy Tickle. Open, 
bitches (over 30 lbs.)—1st, J. Conway’s Modesty; 
2d, S. W. Eells’ Jersey Lady ; 3d, W. S. Gur- 
nee, Jr.’s, Jersey Lass. 

Winners, dogs—ist, Princeton Monarch ; re- 
serve, Woodcote Wonder.  Bitches—rst, }: 
Conway’s Modesty ; 2d, Messrs, Gartner’s Lady 
Clare. 

The popular little Bostons were out in force, 
and some very good specimens were shown. 
White English terriers formed a small class, as 
did black-and-tans. Fox-terriers, smooth- and 
wire-haired, made a brave showing, Messrs. 
Geo. H. Gooderham, L. and W. Rutherford, 
G. M. Carnochan, C. D. Purroy, and Stedman 
and Redner being the principal exhibitors. 
Irish, Scottish, Airedale, Welsh, Skye, Bedling- 
ton, Yorkshire, and toy terriers were fairly well 
represented. 

The bulldogs were quite a feature of the 
show. Among the notables were J. Sheldon’s 
Bombard and First Success, W. C. Codman's 
Glen Monarch and Bridge Domino, J. H. Day’s 
Ladas, G. M. Valentine’s Don Juan and Sally 
Bowden, C. G. Hopton’s L’Ambassador, Robin 
Pelagia, Rodney His Lordship and Rodney 
Alma; Tyler Morse’s Beaver Brook Empress, 
Dowager and Phenomenon; B, Wells’ Lord Yar- 
mouth and Beaumaris Fortune, and E. K. Aus- 
tin’s Orient Don. 

The chief exhibitors of dachshunde were L. 
A. Klein, Dr. Motschenbacher, and F. A. Hurt- 
leb, Among the French bulldogs, Mrs. Gillig’s 
well-known team, Dimboolaa, Diabutsu and 
Mikko, were prominent. 

Nomab. 
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BASEBALL IN THE EAST. 


S this account is being 
A written the college 
teams are putting on 
the finishing touches 
for the first of what are 
known as the big 
games. The play for 
the month has been, on 
the whole, unusually 
steady and close. 
Games with compara- 
tively few errors have 
been numerous. The 
leading nines seem un- 
usually well balanced 
and also well matched, 
so that some good con- 
tests should result dur- 
ing the next six weeks. 
The Southern trips 
of Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, were unusu- 
ally successful from the 
Northern point of view, 
few games being prevented by poor weather 
and the greater part of the games played re- 
sulting in victories for the Northern colleges. 
Harvard did particularly well, losing only to 
Georgetown, and then by a close score. 
Princeton has been having a hard time with 
her team, and has lost one of her best players 
just as the Harvard games are coming on. 
Kafer has been recently elected captain and 
seems to be getting good work out of his men, 
all things considered. The great weakness is 
in the batting and the tendency on the part of 
the new men to goto pieces in the field at critical 
moments, the ulatural result of inexperience. 
Captain Kafer is playing splendidly behind 
the bat and throws and hits as well as ever. 
Hildebrand has been very effective in the box, 
having plenty of speed and endurance and fair 
curves. He bats very well. Harrison, his 
substitute, has pitched some excellent games, 
but lacks control, his bases on balls proving 
very costly. Kelly is no longer with the team, 
and his place at first has been taken at very 
short notice by Mattis of last year’s Lawrence- 
ville team. It is too early to say much of the 
new men, but it seems certain that Kelly’s 
snappy, accurate fielding and reliable batting 
will be much missed, Burke, at second, and 
Hutchings, at third, are fielding very well, but 
batting poorly. Butler, at short, has improved 
greatly in his fielding, but is still weak at the 
bat. Easton is thesame reliable outfielder and 
hitter, and Suter has been fielding well and isa 
good run-getter. Thompson, at cemfiter, is a 
fair fielder, but is not particularly strong at 
the bat. On the whole, Princeton has an ex- 
cellent battery, but has only four good fielders, 
and may be expected to prove unsteady in the 
field, particularly away from home. Theteam 
has labored under many disadvantages so far, 
and deserves great credit for its good showing. 
Yale’s team seems to be playing perhaps the 
strongest game among the Eastern colleges just 
at present. The men are batting quite steadily, 
though not heavily, and the fielding is improv- 





ing. Best of all, the battery work seems likely to 
be very strong, and this supposed weak spot 
in Yale’s team no longer exists. Sullivan is 
doing all the catching, and, though not a reall 
first-class man, he is steady and reliable enough 
to hold the confidence of his pitcher and the 
other members of the nine, e has no first- 
class substitute in case of injury. Fearey has 
developed very rapidly as a pitcher, and is to- 
day perhaps the most effective of the college 
pitchers of this section. He is large and strong, 
has plenty of speed and endurance, and good 
curves and control. Beyond this, he is a good 
ball-player, and not a mere pitching machine, 
which helps in tight places. Hall, the best of 
the substitutes, has also done excellent work in 
some of the minor games. Yale is stronger in 
pitchers than she has been since the days of 
Carter. 

The infield is playing very good ball, Hazen, 
at third, being the weak spot, which is not to 
be wondered at, as he has never before played 
the positién and is not at home there. 

Wadsworth, at first, is a good fielder, and has 
been batting well. De Saulles, at second, is 
rather a brilliant player, with all that such 
playing usually implies, while Camp, at short, is 
fielding and batting very strongly. The out- 
field is composed of three good hitters and 
plays a fair game in the field, Greenway being 
perhaps the best all-round player on the team, 
with Wear and Wallace considerably above the 
average as college outfielders. With Fearey 
in good trim, Yale is undoubtedly stronger than 
at her best last year. 

Harvard’s team has proved an agreeable sur- 
prise and has made an excellent record for itself 
in the practice games. The team is not, how- 
ever, batting at all strongly, and with its pres- 
ent pitching material will certainly lose most of 
its important games unless the batting irn- 
proves. Single figures in base-hits will hardly 
bring enough runs to win from Yale and Prince- 
ton. Reid has shown himself a remarkably 
good catcher and puts plenty of life into his 
work. His throwing is also good and his bat- 
ting reliable, though not heavy. Davis makes 
a good substitute, but lacks life. Morse, Coz- 
zens, Hayes and Fitz are all pitching good ball, 
though no one of them is now the equal of 
Fearey or Hildebrand. Morse seems to be the 
favorite, and will probably pitch the Princeton 
game on May 14th. His speed is his strong 
point, and lack of variety his weak one. With 
another month's experience he should make a 
very effective pitcher. The other three men 
hardly have a good chance to show their value, 
as the schedule does not give work enough for 
four men. ‘The infield has been playing a very 
steady and, for Harvard,a snappy game. Mc. 
Cormick has fitted well into his new place at 
first, and Haughton covers considerable ground 
at second. Clark, at third, is doing well for a 
new man, and Laughlin, at short, is very active, 
covers plenty of ground, and is the life of the 
infield. He has been batting very steadily, 
runs bases well, and is the team’s best run-get- 
ter. The outfield, composed of Rand, Burgess, 
and either Lynch or Cozzens, is fielding well 
but batting poorly. 

The whole team plays well in the field, but 
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must do better hitting to win the important 
games now coming. 

The Harvard second team is probably the 
best example among our colleges of a ball 
team ‘‘ playing the game for the game’s sake,” 
and not for the glory to be had from it. ‘The 
team is regularly organized from those of the 
unsuccessful ’varsity candidates who are will- 
ing to train and practice for the fun of playing 
with a well-drilled nine. The nine has a man- 
ager and schedule of its own, and makes vari- 
ous trips to neighboring colleges, but always 
without the flourish and excitement generally 
attendant upon similar trips by ’varsity nines. 
The men know that the university at large 
takes little interest in them, and play their 
home games with almost no spectators, and yet 
their playing is always full of snap and go, and, 
what is best of all, their team play is excellent. 
There being no spectators there are no “star 
players.” The second nine is hardly the equal 
of the ’varsity, principally because the best of 
the pitchers and catchers are always with the 
latter nine, but a victory over their more famous 
rivals is not uncommon. The plan has many 
good points apparent to everyone, and keeps 
the ’varsity well supplied with well-trained 
substitutes ready at a minute’s notice. This 
plan of asecond nine has been tried at all our 
large colleges, but is nowhere so successful as 
at Cambridge. 

At the University of Pennsylvania the nine 
is slowly developing into the best team Penn- 
sylvania has had in some years. The nine re- 
sembles Harvard in that its pitchers are not 
“coohagae grt strong or the batting good, but 

oth of these troubles bid fair to be remedied 
toa great extent with a few weeks of practice. 
Brown, a left-hander, is by all odds the best of 
the pitchers, and his work in the Georgetown 
game shows improvement over his previous 
best performances. Gillender is a good catcher, 
and throws and bats fairly. The infield is made 
up of Cheyney at first, Jackson, who has been 
brought in from the outfield, at second, and Wil- 
helm and Robinson at short and third. This 
makes a strong fielding combination, particu- 
larly at short and third, where the men play 
well together. Houston, Frazier, and Thomp- 
son make up the outfield, the first-named being 
the strongest hitter of the three. The fielding 
is very steady and at times brilliant, but the 
batting needs strengthening if the team is to 
take place in the front rank. Pennsylvania still 
needs more good games to make her schedule 
complete. Harvard and Cornell are her only 
great rivals from this section at present. 

Cornell has reaped her reward for three years 
of hard work at developing a ball nine, and has 
celebrated by winning her first big game of the 
season of 1898, defeating Harvard for the first 
time in her baseball history. Captain Young 
is an ideal catcher, and hits and throws very 
strongly. His life and energy are great factors 
in Cornell’s success. Bole is pitching very 
well, and Blair, his substitute, has also im- 
proved in his work. The infield is composed 
of Murtaugh at first, Singer at second, Haskell 
at short, and Smith at third, while one of the 
pitchers, with Miller and Stratton, makes up 
the outfield. ‘The team as a whole fields fairly 
well and is strong at the bat. Most of the men 
have had at least one year’s experience in Cor- 
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nell’s team and can be counted on to piay a 
steady game. 

Brown seems to be playing her usual fine 
fielding game, has four or five good batters, 
and is weak only in the box, where weakness 
counts less than usual this year owing to the 
poor hitting of most of our college teams. Le 
Stage is an excellent catcher and a fine hitter. 
Sedgwick is doing fair work. but is not a first- 
class pitcher, and Woodworth, his substitute, 
lacks experience. The infield, with Croker at 
first, Fultz at second, Bacon at short and Lau- 
der at third, field very strongly and bat heav- 
ily. Sammons, Cook and Clarke make a fair 
outfield. The team was badly beaten by Yale, 
owing to the heavy batting of the Yale play- 
ers, but won a hard-fought contest from Prince- 
ton, owing to the latter’s unsteadiness in the 
field at critical points. With a first-class 
pitcher, Brown would be a match for any of 
the college teams of the year. Sedgwick does 
well, all things considered, but is too light and 
lacks speed. 

In the New England Association the cham- 
pionship games should be close and exciting. 
Williams’ chances depend largely on Plunkett’s 
work in the box. He has been hit heavily 
throughout the practice games, but is expected 
to do better work with warm weather. Dart- 
mouth’s team has haa a thorough shaking up, 
and is at present playing better ball than either 
Williams or Amherst. The team is handi- 
capped by the lack of a first-class pitcher, Pa- 
tey being a very uneven performer. Amherst 
team is composed largely of new material, but 
is playing a very steady game. The first 
championship game resulted in a victory for 
Williams over Amherst. 

The University of Vermont has a very strong 
team in the field, and has lost but one of its 
eight games. The Vermont pitchers have 
proved unusually effective. 

U. OF P., 2; GEORGETOWN, I. 

At Philadelphia, May 7th. This was a ver 
close and exciting contest, won by Pennsyl- 
vania in the eighth inning. Brown’s good 
pitching and steady support from his infield 
won the game. 

GEORGETOWN. 
h. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





r O. a. e./ r. hh. o. ae 
Happard, 3b. o o 2 3 1\Houston,cf.. 0 2 2 0 o 
Downes, cf.. o o 2 o o|Frazier,rf.... 1 1 1 0 0 
McC’rthy, 1b 1 312 1 o/Robinson,3b. 0 o 3 3 0 
Maloney,c.. 0 o 3 0 1\Jackson, 2b.. o 1 201 
Moran, ss... 0 o 2 3 1\/Wilhelm,ss.. o 1 1 2 0 
Fleming, 2b. 0 o 1: 3 o/Cheyney,1b.. 0 0 6 1 1 
Walsh, rf..... 0 1 1 o o/Thompson,lf. 1 1 1 0 o 
Casey, 1f...0+ © 0 o o oGillender,c.. o rir 2t 
Bach, p..... o ro 5 o/Brown, p..... ©0020 
— eee ee | ——_— — a= == 
Totals...... 1 5*23 15 3! Totals...... 2 72710 3 
Georgetown— 
OBB ss 0 cssrncecese ° -e@ @6 °o I o—r 
Hits by innings. -O@ OTR FU Se OFS 
Pennsylvania— 
RUNG. ovccccsccccccsccoecocs © 00%000 1 X—2 


Hits by innings............ 12008200 3 xX—97 

Runs earned—Pennsylvania, 1. Two-base hits— 
Jackson, McCarthy. Sacrifice hits—Frazier, 2; Gillen- 
der. Left on bases--Georgetown, 8; Pennsylvania, 4. 
Struck out—Happard, Downes, 2; Fleming, 2; Walsh, 
Casey, Bach, 3; Wobiaeen, Thompson. Stelen bases— 
Frazier, Jackson. Double plays—Bach, McCarthy and 
Moran; Moran and McCarthy. First base on errors— 
Georgetown, 2. First base on called balls—Happard, 
Walsh. Hit by pitched bali—Happard., Passed bail— 


* Jackson hit by batted bail. 
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Gillender. Wild throws—Maloney, Jackson. Muffed 
flies—Cheyney, Gillender. Umpire—Smith. Time-- 
th. 40m. 


CORNELL, 8; HARVARD, 5. 


At Ithaca, May 7th. 

Cornell bunched her hits, and won this game 
largely on Murtaugh’s timely hitting. The 
game was very exciting and full of good plays. 
All three of the pitchers were hit freely.” 








CORNELL. HARVARD. 
r. h. 0. ae. r. h. 0. a. e. 
Stratton, lf... 2 2 o o ojLaughlin,ss.. 1 2 1 3 0 
Murtaugh, 1b t 3 8 o ojRand.lf ..... 213300 
Young, c...... o t 8 « 2\|Burgess,rf...0 1 1 0 1 
Smith pb..... 0 o 2 3 o/Haugh’n,2b.. 1 2 1 1 0 
Haskell, ss.... 0 0 o o ojCozzins,cf. ..o 2 1 0 0 
Miller, cf...... 1 2 6 x o|/M’Cor’k, rb... 1 o 10 © 2 
Ginger. 2b.... 1 o 2 2 1/Clark, 2b.....0 004 1 
Blair, rf, p.... 1 1 2 x 1/Reid,c........ 3 8 > t 
Bole, p, ri.... 2 2 0 4 1|Morse,p ..... 0 o100 
Ward, ss......0 000 MJ 2 2. , °©- ————— 
———~-—-}] Totals....... 5 1*26 8 5 
Totals...... 8 10 27 g 6] 
Comeetl —. nvccvece sesekenues ©0°00031 © 4 o8 
Harvard... ye ~s ft © & 0% 2 °* © O68 
*Murtaugh hit by batted ball. 
Two-base hits—Murtaugh, 2; Burgess. Reid. Three- 


base hit—Murraugh. Struck out—Smith, 2; Ginger, 2; 
Reid and Morse. Stolen bases— Miller, Cozzins, 2; 
Laughlin. First base on called balls—Off Blair, 1; 
Bole, 1; Morse. Umpire—Hoagland. Time of game— 
2h. 45m. 

BROWN, 7; PRINCETON, 6, 


At Providence, May 7th. 

This game was Princeton’s till near the end, 
when a batting streak by Brown and poor field- 
ing by Princeton enabled the former to tie the 
score. Brown won in the twelfth inning by 
bunching hits. 

Below are the 
portant games: 


April 12-—At Cambridge : Harvard, 25; Picked Nine, 1. 
12—At Washington: Yale, 9; Georgetown. 6. 
12—At Charlottesville: U. of Va., 14; Princeton, 
10. 
12—At Winston, N.C.: U. of N. C.. 9; U. of Pa.,o. 
13—At Washington: UV. of P., 12; Georgetown, 2. 
13—At Ithaca: Rochester, 5 ; Cornell, 4. 
1g—At Washington: Harvard, 10; Catholic Uni- 
versity, 3. 
19—At Worcester: Brown, 4; Holy Cross, 3. 
20—At Princeton : Princeton, 6 ; Lafayette, 2. 
20o—At New Haven: Yale, 12° Williams, 3. 
20o—At Philadelphia: Manhattan, 3; U. of P., 2. 
20—At Washington : Georgetown, 3; Harvard, 1. 
22—At New York: Harvard, 7 ; Columbia, 2. 
27—At Cambridge : Harvard, 13; Dartmouth, 7. 
27—At New Haven: Yale, 9; Brown, 3. 
27—At Princeton: Princeton, 14; U. of Md., 3. 
27—At Philadelphia: U. of P., 12 ; Lehigh, s. 
2—At Andover: Harvard, 2; Andover, 1, 
2—At Amherst: Brown, 12; Amherst, s. 
3—At Cambridge: Lafayette, 8; Harvard, 1. 
4—-At New Haven: Lafayette, 3; Yale, o. 
7—At Amherst: Amherst, 7; Wesleyan, s. 
7—At Worcester : Holy Cross, 14; Fordham, 7. 
7—At Burlington: U. of Vt., 4; Tufts, o. 
7—At Ithaca : Cornell, 8; Harvard, s. 
7—At Philadelphia: U. of P., 2; Georgetown, 1. 
7—At New Haven: Yale, 2; Dartmouth, o. 
7—At Providence: Brown, 7; Princeton, 6. 
9—At Dartmouth: Dartmouth, 6; Brown, 5s. 
r1—At Philadelphia: Virginia, 3; U. of Pa., 9. 
11—At Easton: Lafayette, 4; Cornell, s. 
11—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 3; Amherst, 1. 
Post CAPTAIN, 
BASEBALL IN ‘THE SOUTH, 


scores of some of the im- 


May 


For several years the Eastern teams have 
been making a tour of conquest through the 
South as a means of practice for their cham- 
pionship games, with no fear of defeat—only a 
question of the score. They generally found 
brilliant fielding teams, but the hitting and 
base-running were such that they were able to 
win easily. But the Eastern teams of ‘98 have 
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met with trouble. Pennsylvania found diffi- 
culty with North Carolina, who scored four runs 
in their half of the first inning, when, a dispute 
having occurred concerning a questionable 
home run by Pennsylvania not being allowed, 
they forfeited to Carolina. If this is recognized 
asa defeat not a single team has gone home 
without a break in its chain of victories. 

University of North Carolina is represented 
by the strongest team in her history. Winston 
at first combines good hitting and fielding, and 
uses his head in base-running; he is captain 
and easily the star of the team. Belden is 
playing a good second ; a fast fielder and strong 
hitter. Woodward at short is a fair fielder but 
takestoo much time in throwing. Hume on third 
plays a beautiful practice, but is unsteady in 
the game. The outfield is strong and fast, 
especially Rogers in center, who is also a fast 
man on the bases. The pitching will fall upon 
Lawson, who has a good arm and is physically 
a fine pitcher, but when in the hole loses his 
temper and has a tendency to quit. The Har- 
vard game would have been a victory for Caro- 
lina if the fztcher had supported the team. 
Tate, the second pitcher, should be used more, 
for he shows ability. Graves, catcher, is too 
young, too hurried and wild in his throwing, 
but is a good backstop. Gwaltney throws well, 
but is not a’varsity catcher. Carolina has been 
defeated only by Lafayette; the game with 
Harvard was drawn, 10-10, and Pennsylvania 
forfeited. The regular games scheduled with 
Virginia were called on account of rain ; it is to 
be hoped these games will be put on again. 

Virginia is represented by a _ hard-hitting 
aggregation, though the fielding is below the 
Virginia standard. The base-running is fair, 
and in most of the games theirshiftiness on 
the bases has kept the opposing pitcher busy. 
The Virginia pitchers are the best in any 
Southern college, all seasoned in their positions, 
and valuable for their hitting as well. Pinker- 
ton has shown more ability than either Collier 
or Summergill, but being the weakest hitter, 
may not officiate in turn when it can be 
avoided ; he combines speed, curves, and abso- 
lute control ; another season should find hima 
wonderful pitcher. Summersgill, an old Brown 
man, is well known, and is one of the steadiest 
on the college diamond; men on bases only 
give him more opportunity for outs; as a hit- 
ter he can meet speedin good form, but curves. 
give him trouble. Collier is an old pitcher on 
Virginia, and is called upon to do yeoman’s 
work, Bad health has kept him out of the box 
this year, but as he leads Virginia’s batting he 
is played in center. The infield is strong and 
steady. Hunt at first, is in his fourth year at 
that corner, and isa hard hitter. Wills playsa 
good second, but too fast on throwing, spoiling 
many easy plays. Martin at short is the big 
star of the infield and the safest hitter on the 
team. Steptoe at third is young, but gives 
promise of fine work. Right field is weak 
owing to Wall’s weak knee. Captain Bonney 
is a veteran in left, and center is played by a 
pitcher. 

Virginia has usually had an easy thing in the 
South, but the Southern teams of this year wll 
give it work to do. 

Vanderbilt is stronger this year than ever 
before, especially in her pitching department, 
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possessing two stars in Sherrill and Carr. Of 
these Sherrill has the better reputation, possess- 
ing great speed and an assortment of curves, 
but his control of the curved ball is weak; Carr 
has the better control and will doubtless sup- 
plant Sherrill as first pitcher before the end of 
the season. Merritt, captain, is at second, and 
while he has fallen off in batting he may be re- 
lied on for strength in his position. Davis as 
backstop is strong and steady, and wings the 
ball fast to bases. The outfield is unsteady, 
but such material as Beard, Hopkins and McA\I- 
lister may be relied upon, McAllister should be 
moved to infield; he would play first in good 
form. The batting of the team will surpass 
anything in Vanderbilt’s history. 

Sewanee has nearly all of last year’s team and 
many new men of ability. The placing of the 
new men will tend to make Sewanee unsteady 
in the early games, but they can be depended 
upon to pull together before the end. Selden, 
pitcher and captain, is an old, steady man and 
must be Sewanee'’s main stay in the box,though 
Seibels and Walden are pitchers of no mean 
ability andcan be relied upon for good work. 
Ruef as catcher plays hard but is weak on low 
stops and wide curves; when he learns to get 
his body in front of the ball his work will be 
perfect, for his throwing is good. Dougherty, a 
new man, will doubtless lead Sewanee’s batting 
and should be played on first base. Vander- 
bilt and Sewanee are evenly matched, and the 
intense rivalry will make their games highly 
interesting. 

Georgia created a surprise last year by shut- 
ting the Pennsylvanias out without a hit; and 
while they have every prospect for a better 
team this year, they will not keep the pace set 
by the ’97 team. They are sure to feel the loss 
of wale ak AP heap and Dougherty. Unfortu- 
nately their first game was with Pennsylvania’s 
strong team, and the poor showing made then 
will depress the men; however, they may be 
expected to wreak vengeance on teams of their 
class. 

The following are the scores in Southern 
baseball games to date : 

Vanderbilt vs. University of Pennsylvania...... o—10 
Vanderbilt vs. University of Pennsylvania, ° 

Vanderbilt vs. University of Nashville 
Sewanee vs. University of Nashville.. 
Sewanee vs. Tullahoma.........  . secccccccceces 
University of Georgia vs. University of Penn- 

SVIVAMIAs:. 2 20 6006s Cocrccccccccccsccececooucces 
University of Georgia vs. Sewanee 
University of Georgia vs. Sewanee . 










University of Georgia vs. Mercer University.... 6— 7 
Tulane vs. University of Alabama............++08 9--.7 
Tulane vs. University of Alabama.......seessee-- 8— 7 
Tulane vs. University of Alabama......... eoseee 8—O 
Tulane vs. University of Mississippi...........++. 6-14 
Tulane vs. University of Mississippi..........+++ 3-7 
University of North Carolina vs. Wake Forest... 7— 1 
University of North Carolina vs. Lafayette...... 9—-t9 
University of North Carolina vs. Lafayette...... 9—- 7 
University of North Carolina vs. Pennsylvania. 
(forfeited) 
University of North Carolina vs Harvard....... 10—10 


University of North Carolina vs. Trinity (N.C.) 4— 9 


Virginia vs. Lafayette..... RS ARSC ueu eek a -epeens 12—- 8 
WERBIDIA VG. TOUUBE. 600 ..0s0ce00 swccecsices aaa 13— 3 
Virginia vs. Yale....... Seb sMOSSEN Chi eebesivetses 6— 3 
MACAU WE: MODs ea caabns soeriiessceaceccnueusisess o— 5 
Virginia vs. Princeton ........ ane praeenwewee + 14—10 
ee ree errr 5-7 
Virginia vs. Washington and Lee...........s0006 2— 1 
Virginia vs. Washington and Lee ...........06+ + 20— 0 
Virginia vs. Georgetown........+. ahace Weaenmevae 13— 6 
Virginia vs, St. John’s....... SeeaVenes sce phueeenaes 27— 6 
Virginia vs. Georgetown...... ...sseeceeesseeeeee 9—- 


WA Lamerrn. * 
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MIDDLE-WEST BASEBALL. 


As I mentioned last month, Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Northwestern and Wisconsin 
united into a league under very strong and 
stringent regulations, the outcome of the work 
that has been done for athletic purity. Both 
Northwestern and Wisconsin quibbled some on 
the rules under which the teams were to play, 
but it was generally supposed, and hoped at 
least, that both institutions would, when the 
time came, co-operate with the other institu- 
tions by strictly interpreting and enforcing the 
rules as adopted. But if my informants are to 
be believed, and I have taken some pains to 
sift the matter, Wisconsin organized its nine 
and to all intents and purposes proposed to 
start into the playing season by ignoring the 
regulations of the association. 

Illinois, Michigan and Chicago decided that 
a positive stand had to be taken, and, as a re- 
sult, all three canceled their dates for games 
with Wisconsin. Northwestern for some rea- 
son would not join with the three universities 
just mentioned, The cause of the rupture was 
alleged professionalism. The charges were 
made, and made repeatedly, early in the season 
that Wisconsin was ignoring the rule on pro- 
fessionalism, but no explanations were forth- 
coming. When the season was about to open 
the charges were made more direct by alleging 
that Hustings, Hitchcock, Nutzler and Gregg 
had played professional ball, and consequently 
were barred from playing with the Wiscon- 
sin team, Wisconsin apparently ignored the 
charges, except to enter general denial, the 
athletic powers of the institution taking no 
action whatever. Consequently, nothing was 
left the other members of the association but to 
do as they did, for the old-time policy of play- 
ing games ‘‘ under protest” is a very gauzy de- 
lusion, The situation needed radical treat- 
ment, and it is evident that Chicago, Michigan 
and Illinois feel that they are able to adminis- 
ter the much-needed treatment, for they have 
formed their football schedules without having 
Winconsin in the list. I regret exceedingly 
that Wisconsin has not cleared its skirts in this 
matter, for it isa great athletic institution, and 
instead of being an object of discipline, it should 
be in the fore-rank for pure athletics. Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Chicago will event- 
ually get together, I am sure, in a close league, 
for they outrank all other Middle-West institu- 
tions in all branches of athletics, but such a 
union has been delayed considerably by the 
present unpleasantness, 

So far as the game is concerned the ‘‘ form ” 
people have all been guessing wild this spring. 
I have seen Michigan, with a very gloomy out- 
look, so often come to the mark with a winning 
aggregation that I am never inclined to place 
any great amount of confidence in the stories 
about a weak team. Of-course, with Wisconsin 
out, the contest is between Chicago, Michigan 
and Illinois, for Northwestern, in my opinion, is 
not in the same class. Following Michigan’s 
career as I have, I graded the team above both 
Chicago and: Illinois, though I confess that I 
thought Illinois, with but two places on the 
team to fill, should be a troublesome compet- 
itor for honors. 

The first game of the season’s schedule was 
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a hippodrome, Illinois whipping Northwestern 
by a score of 30 to 7, April oth, the general 
wonder being that Illinois had permitted North- 
western to score at all. 

The second game was between Michigan and 
Illinois, at Champaign, April 16th, and was a 
battle royal. It was a pitcher’s contest, Miller 
taking the honors by holding Illinois down to 
three hits. Illinois had few, but very costly 
errors, and Michigan gave a splendid exhibition 
of sacrifice hitting, which really won the game, 
though it took ten innings to decide it, the 
score being . 

Michigan.. . o 1-4 
Illinois.......... o--3 

On April 23d. Michigan and Northwestern 
played, the real feature being the wonderful 
change in the work of the Northwestern team 
and the pitching of Hunter, who held Michigan 
to six hits. The game resulted : 

D.C ccnce <aseense eoooeE T2OTO20 —7 
Northwestern........+. eseene © r I 00000 o—2 

May 6th Illinois was treated to something of 
a surprise by going to Oberlin and being beaten 
by ascore of 7 to 5. It was simply a case of 
inability to hit the ball when hits were needed: 
T1I]inOiS......+.eeee ses ee renee Ir1o202000 

2:r1000 0 


o-5 
27 

May 7th Illinois took sweet revenge by tak- 
ing Michigan into camp on the latter’s home 
grounds. When I wrote my May notes Illi- 


OUTING FOR JUNE. 


nois’s first pitcher, McCullom, had not rounded 
into form. His work last season tempted me 
to think that he would be a puzzler this spring. 
Some of his early games alarmed me lest he 
would not come up to expectations, but the way 
he handled Michigan stamps him as the leader 
of Middle- West college pitchers. He was 
pitted against Miller, who, by the way, kept 
Illinois from securing more than five hits, but 
McCullom shut Michigan out without a hit to 
their credit. It was a feat unprecedented in 
Michigan’s baseball history. Score: 

SUMAIG. 3 Sewnsnesecscnesebene® I 


, i. as S22 = —_, 
Michigan 


0o0o000« O©CO8 8 8 O€* 

May goth Illinois defeated Northwestern for 
the second time bya score of 8 to 4. North- 
western kept up their good work, but were un- 
able to hit McCullom, who succeeded Joy after 
four innings. Score: 


SEB i cuabsonsaces sce cvcece 000004 
Northwestern 0020 


40 —8 
oo © o-4 
In the game with Michigan, May 11th, Chi- 
cago secured but four hits, but bunched them 
for four scores, while Michigan secured only 
two runs from seven hits. Miller continues to 
do effective twirling for Michigan, but his fol- 
lowers are not hitting the ball : 
Michigan . 5 Io 
Chicago...... o0 0000300 


i-=8 
14 


Harry F. KENDALL, 


LAWN-TENNIS. 


CALIFORNIA, 


HE first open-air lawn-tennis tournament 
of the season of 1898 was held in south- 
ern California April 15th and 16th, on 
the courts of the Ojai Valley Tennis 

Club, at Nordhoff, Ventura County, Cal. The 
event was the first meeting between the north- 
ern California and the southern California ex- 
perts ; and the matches proved to be not only 
well played, but valuable as a gauge of relative 
skill in the East and the West, for two of the 
southern Californians are known to Eastern 
players. The tournament was well planned 
and well carried out, and a large and enthu- 
siastic crowd of spectators witnessed each 
day’s play. 

The northern team was composed of George 
F. Whitney, champion of the Pacific coast; 
Robert N. Whitney, his brother and partner in 
doubles ; Samuel Hardy, ex-champion of the 
coast, and his brother Sumner Hardy, who now 
hold the double championship of the coast. 
This was undoubtedly a very strong team— 
perhaps the strongest that the West could mus- 
ter, and it is not surprising that they won so 
easily. There is only one other amateur player 
on the Pacific coast who is in the same class 
with these four, and this man, Thomas A. Dris- 
coll, who won the Southern and New England 
championships in the East last season, has 
dropped out of competition now. 

On the team representing southern Cali- 
fornia there were Oliver I. Picher, William L, 
Thacher, A. W. Bumiller and R. A. Rowan. 
Thacher was a very well-known Eastern player 
many years ago, and in 1886 he held the inter- 
collegiate double championship with W. P, 


Knapp for a partner. He was then reckoned 
among the best players in Yale. Later he 
played in some of the open tournaments around 
New York, and although he went back in his 
play a good deal for lack of constant practice, 
he was reckoned as a strong player in the East. 
Since then it is understood that he has done 
little in tennis, and he was not in very good 
condition for the Ojai tournament. Even al- 
lowing for his lack of condition, his defeat by 
both of the Hardy brothers shows them to be 
strong players. Rowan also has played in the 
East, for he made a trip East in 1894, and his 
skill is easily estimated from that. 

The result proved to be a complete sweep for 
the northern players, and their standing in the 
tennis world was distinctly raised by their suc- 
cess. Except for the defeats of Robert Whit- 
ney, who was said to be very badly out of 
form, the San Francisco experts won every 
match they played. The final score stood six- 
teen matches to four, in favor of the visitors, 
and they went home thoroughly satisfied with 
their work. One of these four matches was 
scored on the default of the Whitney brothers 
in one of their double matches, and all three of 
the others were lost through the indifferent 
work of Robert Whitney, who played very list- 
lessly after he lost his first close match to 
Thacher, 

The full summary of the Ojai Valley tourna- 
ment follows 

Singles. First round—Sumner Hardy (North) beat 
Oliver Picher (South), 4—6, 6—4, 6—2; Samuel Hardy 
(North) beat A. W. Bumiller (South), 6—1, 6—2 ; W. L. 
Thacher (South) beat R. N. Whitney (North), 1o—8, 
6—3; George Whitney (North) beat R. A. Rowan 
(South), 6—1, 7—s. 

Second round—-Samuel Hardy (North) beat W. L. 





CRICKET, 


Thacher (South), 6—3, 6—2; George Whitney (North) 
beat Oliver Picher (South), 6—4, 6—4; Sumner Hardy 
(North) beat A. W. Bumiller (South), 6—4, 6—3 ; Robert 
Whitney (North) beat R. A. Rowan (South), 6—4, 
6—3- 

Third round—Sumner Hardy (North) beat W. L. 
Thacher (Sbuth), 7—5, 7—5; Samuel Hardy (North) 
beat R. A. Rowan (South), 6—3, 6—3 ; George Whitney 
(North) beat A. W. Bumiller (South), 4—6, 6—1, 6—3; 
Oliver Picher (South) beat Robert Whitney (North), 
6—2, 6—2. 

Fourth round—Samuel Hardy (North) beat Oliver 
Picher (South), 7—5, 6—3; A. W. Bumiller (South) beat 
Robert Whitney (North), 6-3, 6-4; Sumner Hardy 
(North) beat R. A. Rowan (South), 6--3, 6-2; George 
Whitney (North) beat W. L. Thacher (South), by de- 
fault. 

Doubles. First round---Hardy brothers (North) beat 
Bumiller and Picher (South), 6—4, 6--3; Whitney 
brothers (North) beat Thacher and Rowan (South), 
6—3, 3--6, 7—5- 

rl round— Hardy brothers (North) beat Thacher 
and Rowan (South), o—1, 6—4; Bumiller and Picher 
(South) beat Whitney brothers (North), by default. 

The North won by 16 matches to 4, and 32 sets 
to 11. 
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THE ‘‘ OFFICIAL GUIDE” FOR 1898. 


The ‘‘ Official Lawn Tennis Guide” for 1898 
(Wright & Ditson, Boston) has just been issued, 
and as usual it contains a most complete record 
of last season’s matches, with the official 
playing rules and lots of other valuable and 
interesting matter on the game. The addition 
of several articles by Dr. James Dwight, pres- 
ident of the National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, adds considerably to its value, as Dr. 
Dwight is recognized as the best of American 
authorities on the game. The little book is 
completely illustrated with portraits of famous 
players and scenes at some of the big tourna- 
ments, while its records of last season are sup- 
plemented with brief tables of all of the pre- 
vious holders of championships, and records of 
the crack players for other years. Every lawn- 
tennis player should have a copy of this valu- 
able little handbook, J. ParMiy Parer. 


CRICKET. 


T. WISTAR, 
CAPTAIN HAVERFORD. 


ENNSYLVANIA'S prospects of winning 
the intercollegiate championship have 


somewhat diminished. The loss of 

Morice and Goodman, who have both 

gone to defend their country instead 
of their wickzts, is considerable, for both 
filled gocd places on the team. In addition to 
their loss, there seems to be a lack of interest 
among the men that one would hardly expect 
from their close touch with the greatest cricket 
center in the country. Harvard, on the other 
hand, is taking particular interest in the game 
this season, and Haverford, with her three 
teams in the field, should surely place a good 
eleven in the series. 

A few trial matches have been played, but so 
far nothing startling in either batting or bowl- 
ing has been seen. 

Pennsylvania lost to Linden on April 23d by 
44 to 108, but the ’varsity team on this occa. 
sion was far from being a representative one. 
On April 30th, Haverford played an unfinished 
match against Belmont, in which Belmont 
scored 125 and Haverford 27 for four wickets. 

Pennsylvania Freshmen, on May 4th, made a 
fairly good showing against Belmont Summer 
XI., and made a win by a score of 73 to 45. 


R. H. CARLETON, 
CAPTAIN HARVARD, 


A. W. JONES, 
CAPTAIN U, OF P, 


W. P. O'Neill hit out in lively style for the 
’varsity and contributed 32 runs to their total. 
S. G. Climenson did the best bowling for the 
winners, with six wickets for 22 runs, 

Haverford first and second elevens played 
on May 6th, the second eleven making 92 and 
the first 119 for six wickets ; the best contribu- 
tions were from Wistar, 41 (not out), for the 
winners, and Richie, 39, for the second 
eleven. 

In the Pennsylvania vs. Philadelphia game 
of May 7th, the former ran up a total of 132, 
to which W. N. Davison contributed a well- 
played 31. Philadelphia had lost four wickets 
for 39 when the game finished. 

Harvard opened their season on May 7th by 
defeating Brockton by ascore of 97 to 46. Carle- 
ton and Dove each contributed 27 toward the 
total, and Hastings 23. Hastings aud Ward 
shared the Brockton wickets. 

The vacancy caused at Pennsylvania in the 
cricket team, by the resignation of W. N. 
Morice, was filled by A. W. Jones, who was 
elected captain of the eleven. Jones was a 
member of last year’s ’varsity eleven, and 
played on the Philadelphia colts’ team last 
fall. T. C. TurNER 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LET WELL ALONE, 


HERE are three classes of amateur pho- 
tographers—those who take to photog- 
raphy asa scientific and experimental 
pursuit, those who regard it as an amuse- 

ment or change of occupation, and (as it takes 
them out into the highways and byways)a 
means of exercise, like cycling, fishing, etc., 
and those who, having art instincts, recognize 
in photography a means of conveying to others 
the impressions made upon themselves by the 
beautiful in nature ; and it is to this last class 
that I desire to give some seasonable advice, 
the result of a not inconsiderable experience. 

Just as the earlier painters had to grind their 
own colors, stietch their own canvas, and even 
make their own brushes, so had the earlier 
picture- makers by photography to prepare 
their own materials, devise their own methods, 
and even construct their own apparatus. But 
the introduction of the gelatine plate practi- 
cally revolutionized the practice of photography 
and created great commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests, through which the photographer 
is supplied with everything that he can possibly 
require, and of a quality that leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

Now, however, although in photography as 
a science and an art there is still large room 
for experimental work, it has as a method of 
picture-making got out of empiricism and past 
the experimental stage. Plates, developers, 
and printing paper have reached such a degree 
of perfection as to almost exclude the possibility 
or even the desire for further improvement ; 
and it only remains for the photographer who 
means to devote the season to picture-making 
to select one particular brand of each and stick 
to it, or, in other words, to let well alone. 

Of plates by American makers he could not 
select one on which the very highest class of 
work could not be done ; but, without saying 
that it is better than any of the others, I have 
a decided preference for the double-coated non- 
halation orthochromatic variety. Those in my 
holders now are coated first with a slow emul- 
sion, rich in silver, and then with one extremely 
rapid and orthochromatized, the result being 
equal to that on a backed plate, so far as a 
clean, crisp definition and freedom from hala- 
tion are concerned ; and that with a latitude in 
exposure far beyond what is allowable on sin- 
gle-coated plates. Their only fault is the 
length of time occupied in fixing, but as the 
picture-maker cares for quality rather than 
quantity, the drawback is not serious. 

Developers, especially during the last two or 
three years, have followed each other in quick 
succession, the makers of each claiming for it 
some advantage over those that had gone be- 
fore. I have experimented with most of them, 
and am strongly inclined to recommend ortol, 
not, perhaps, as being better than the others, 
but Fbecause / /zke zt, and because it comes 
nearer than any of the others to my idea of a 
universal developer. In stock or concentrated 
solutions it seems to keep indefinitely, and even 
diluted and after having developed several 
plates, it retains its developing power for a 
considerable time. The following formula will 
be found convenient : 


ounces, 
grains. 
grains, 
ounces, 
2% ounces, 
ounces, 
grains. 

For normal exposures one part each of A and 
B to eight parts of water answers admirably, 
and, as with other formule, it may be modified 
to suit varying conditions. Increasing A and 
reducing B tends to contrast and breadth, and 
the reverse to softness and delicate detail ; and 
as the diluted solution keeps clear for a long 
time and has no tendency to fog or stain, one 
part of each to forty or fiffy parts of water 
makes an ideal developer for the ‘‘ tank” de. 
velopment of snap shots. 

Of printing papers there is a wide choice, 
and the selection is all the more Gifficult because 
there are so many of them not only good, but 
very good and equally good. Carbon tissue is 
for various reasons my favorite, but the time 
to acquire an acquaintance with it is at the end, 
not the beginning, of the season, and so I now 
recommend the*‘ next choice,” platinum, and es- 
pecially the recently introduced variety, platni. 
Like the platinum paper, which has been with 
us for years, it is not a P. O. P., but a develop- 
ment paper, and the developer is simply warm 
water. All that is necessary is to print till the 
shadows assume a slight canary yellow, and 
slip the print under the surface of a dish of 
water between 120° F, and 130° F. Assoonas 
development is complete, which will be in afew 
seconds, it is washed in two or three changes 
of acidulated waters, and then in a few changes 
of plain water, and that is all. Or, when the 
artist begins to realize the possibility of putting 
more art into a print than there is in the nega- 
tive, he may moisten a brush with equal parts 
of glycerine and water at the same tempera- 
ture and develop by brushing, keeping back 
what he wants kept back by a touch of pure 
glycerine, and forcing what he wants forced. 

Treated in this way platni readily lends itself 
to such modifications as are within the ability 
of the artist, and to that extent partakes of his 
individuality. 

Platinum prints are now at the various exhi- 
bitions more ntimerous than prints by any other 
method, and would have been even more so 
but for the tendency of the paper to absorb 
moisture and the necessity for keeping it in 
sealed tubes in the presence of a moisture ab- 
sorbent, a tendency which seems in platni to 
have been overcome. Just how long it will 
keep I do not know, but have to-day made ex- 
cellent prints on paper that has been lying loose 
in an envelope *‘ kicking about” amongst other 
samples on my work-table for over three months. 

The sum of the matter, then, is this, without 
saying that they are better than all others, or 
even as good assome: ‘The photographer who 
has a lens of the rectilinear type, no matter by 
what name it is known, and with a length of 
focus at least equal to once and a half the longer. 
way of the plate, a double-coated orthochromat- 
ic plate, the ortol developer, and platni paper, 
and knows how to employ them, is equipped 
for the very highest class of pictorial work. 

Dr. JcuN NIcoL, 


Water. eocccce 
A. 


§ Water....... 
B Potassium carbonate 
* ) Sodium sulphite oes 
( Potassium bromide...... ..... 50 





ATHLETICS. 


SOME INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC COMPARISONS, 


HE simultaneous athletic contests be- 

tween the various prominent schools of 

New York at Berkeley Oval, on April 

23d, and the similar events at the meet- 

ing of the London Athletic Club (Eng- 

land), held the same day, at which the majority 

of the events were confined to members of the 

public schools, come opportunely for various 

comparisons. In some respects the events in 

each country differ, but in a sufficient number 

of them the conditions are so similar that the 

results afford a rough estimate of the capacity 
of the youth of the two countries. 

For instance, the 100 yards at Berkeley Oval 
was made from the 8-yard mark in Ios.; at the 
L. A. C. the public school championship time 
was I0 3-55. 
4¥4%in.; atL. A.C., 5 ft.44%in. The 880 yards 
was won from the 4o-yard mark at Berkeley in 
2am, 2 2-5s.; at L. A. C., 2m. 4 4-5s. In the 
120-yard hurdle race here the time was 17s.; in 
England it took 17 2-5s. to cover the distance. 
In the 440-yard race the New York boy’s time 
was 54s.; at the L. A. C. the same race was 
timed at 52 2-5s. The broad jump here was 
18 ft. 1034 in.; in England, 19 ft. 84 in. The 
1-mile run here was covered in 4m. 45 2-5s.; at 
the L. A. C. the time was 4m. 33 4-5s. The 
English events did not include shot putting, 
pole vault, hammer throwing or mile walk, as 
here, but a three-quarter mile steeplechase was 
in the programme. 

HARVARD SPRING GAMES. 

The annual spring games of the Harvard 
University Athletic Association were held at 
Cambridge, in raw and uncomfortable weather 
and on a heavy track, on April 14th. 

A summary of the events follows : 


1z0-yard hurdle race—Won by F. B. Fox, 
Hollowell, 1g01, second. Time,-16 1-ss. 

1oo-yard run—Won by E. J. Green, 1 L.; A. W. Rob- 
inson, second. ime, ro 3-58. 

880-yard run—Won by D. Grant, M. S.; C. D. Draper, 
1goo, second. Time. 2m. 2s 

1-mile walk—Won by G. O. Thatcher, 1901 ; E. T. 
Gumlatch, ’98, second. Time. 7m. 30 2-ss. 

44o-yard run—Won by T. Burke, igor; P. 
1go1, Second. ‘Time, 531 5s. 

azo-yard run—Won by E. 
ris, 1900, second. Time, 23s. 

1-mile run—Won by D. Grant, M.S.; H. 
1gor, Second, Time, 4m. 36 1-55. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by W. G. 
P. Goddard, second. Time, 26 4-5. 

Broad jump—Won by J. G. Clark, ‘98; C. S. Tilden, 
‘98, second. Distance. 11 ft. 2 1-4 in. 

Pole vault—Won by A. B. Emmons, ’98; W. W. Hovt, 

.S., and E. D. Brooks atieforsecond. Height, ro ft. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by S. G. Ellis, 1901; R. Gar- 
land, ‘99, second. Distance, 37 ft. 5 in. 

Running high jump—Won by W. G. Morse, ‘99; S. G. 

llis, r901, second. Height, 5 ft. 11 in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by W. A. Poal, 1900; 
W. D. Hennen, ’98, second. 


21.3). W. 


L. Fish, 
J. Green, 2 L.; D. G. Har- 
B. Clark, 


Morse, ‘9 5 Ss. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA SPRING GAMES, 


On April 16th the annual spring games of 
the University of Pennsylvania took place at 


the Franklin Field. These games are open 
only to members of the track team who have 
never won a’varsity ‘‘ P.” Kraenzlein was de- 
cidedly the hero of the event, distinguishing 
himself by winning the 100-yard run, 120-yard 
hurdles, 220-yard hurdles, running long jump, 


The high jump here was 5 ft. | 


and second in the running high jump. A sum- 
mary follows: 


roo-yard run—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, 1900; T. B. 
McClain, 1901, second ; J. 8. Francis, 19co, third. Time, 


10 4-58. 

Half-mile run—Won by W. V. Little, rg01, C.; second, 
A. J. Wilson, ’99 M.; third, H. T. Price, ‘99 M. Time, 
2m. 6 2-58. 

1z0-yard hurdle race—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, 
1900, D.; second, R. W. Waddell, °98 D.; third, G. Mal- 
lory, Jr., igor C. Time, 178. 

1-mile walk— Won by J. Gillender, Jr., 1900 C.; 
second, H. A. Gibbons, 1901 C.; third, C. M. Montgom- 
ery, 1901 M. Time, 7m. sos. 

1-mile run—Won by A. R. Earnshaw, rgor C.; second, 
Livingston Smith, 1901 C.; third, E. W. Russell, 1900 
M. Time, 5m. 4s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, 
1g00 D.; second, R. W. Waddell, ’98 D.: third, S. K 
Long, 1900 L.; fourth, H. A. Mitchell, 1900 M. Time, 20s. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by A. Garland, og D., 38ft. 
8¥%in.; second, P. J. McMahon, 1900 D., 37ft. r1in.; third, 
J..H. Outland, 1990 M. 

Running high jump—Won by I. K. Baxter, 1900 L., sft. 
ro%in.; second, A. C. Kraenzlein, 1900 D., 5tt. 8341n.; 
third, A. B. Stitzer, ’99 C. 

220-yard race—Won by T. B. McClain, 190r C.; 
second, J. S. Francis, 1900 L.; third, T. L. Bean, ‘99. 
Time, 24 2-5S. 

2-mile run—Won by A. R. Earnshaw, rgor C.; second, 
George Parry, ’98 D.; third, Walter Savage, 1900 D. 
Time, 11m. 40 3-55. 

440-yard run—Won by A. W. Wilson, ‘99 M.:; second, 
H. T. Price, '99 M.; third, A. M. Keyser, 1900 D. Time, 


558. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by J. H. Outland, 1900 
M., 116ft.; second, T. T. Hare, ’or C., r15ft. 10in.; third, 
r. McMahon, 1g00 D., 113ft. gin. 

Running broad jump—Won by A. C, Kraenzlein, r900 
D., 21ft. ro¥%in.; second, A. P. Hume, 1900 C., a1ft. 2%in.; 
third, T. B. McClain, ’or C., 20ft. 54in. 

Pole vault—Won by E. W. Deakin, 1900 C., 10ft. 4in.¢ 
second, H. C, Longwell, ‘98 C., oft. 6in.; tlurd, A. Le 
Foster, 1900 M., oft. 6in. 

BERKELEY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OPEN GAMES. 

The Berkeley School Athletic Association 
held their open competition on April 23d, at 
Berkeley Oval. Yale and Columbia sent their 
best cycle riders for the collegiate events. 

The summaries follow : 


Half-mile bicycle race, collegians, final heat— 
Won by Ray Dawson ; I. A. Powell second, L. Tweedy 
third. Time, im. 11 4-5s 

2-mile bicycle race, collegians, final heat—Won by 
Dawson ; Powell second, Tweedy third. Time, 5m. 

45S. 

' 440-yard run—Won by C. A. Sulzer, Pingry; A. F. 
Myers, Pingry, second ; B. R. White, Berkeley, third. 
Time, 54s. 

1-mile run—Won by P. H. Christensen, Berkeley, 
scratch ; C. W. Goddard, St. Paul, 75yds., second ; G. 
M. Trede, Trinity, zoyds..third. Time, 4m. 45 2-5s. 

Putting 12-lb, shot—Won by W. H. Caldwell, Jr., 
Barnard, 4ft., actual put 3o0ft. 4in.; J. Brown. St. 
Paul, scratch, second, 43ft. 3in.; R. Kinney, St Paul, 
41-2 ft., third, 36ft. 71-2in. First and second had tied 
at 43ft. 9 1-2in. 

Running high jump—Won by R. P. Kernan, “ Poly 
Prep.” sin., actual jump, sft., 4 1-2 in.; F. W. Coon, St. 
Paul, roin., second, 4ft. 9 1-2in.; J. L. Nicoll, collegiate, 
sin., third, 5*t. « 3-4in. 

Pole vault—Won byG. P. Smith, New Jersey Military 
Academy ; P. A. Moore, Pingry, second ; J. A. Forney, 
Berkeley, third. Smith and Moore tied at oft. gin. and 
Smith won a toss ; Forney cleared oft. 3in. 

1oo-yard run—Won by F. G. Wickham, Pratt, 8yds.; 
E. B. Sprague, St. Paul, zyds., second ; O. Lorraine, St. 
Paul, 6yds., third. Time, 10s, 

roo-vard run, junior—Won by F. Mohr, Trinity; W. 
P. Howe, Pingry, and C. Grace, Columbia Grammar, 
dead heat for second. Time, 11 1-5s. Run off won by 
Howe. 

1z0-yard hurdle race—Won by C. A. O'Rourke, Jr., 
Trinity ; J. A. Forney, Berkeley, second ; R. W. Leary, 
Pingry, third. Time, 17s. 

Throwing 12-lb. hammer—Won by H. J. Brown, St. 
Paul, r39ft.; C. L. Runyon, P. H.S., second, r24ft.; ©, 
Brill, St. Paul, third, 121ft. gin 
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Running broad jump—Won by T. Pettitt, St. Paul, 
18ft. 10 3-4in.; W. S. Gierasch, B. H. S., second, 18ft. 
8 1-4in.; F. Ruse, St. Paul, third, 18ft. 6 1-4in. 

880-yard run—Won by D. DuBois, Cutler, goyds.; 
N. Von Taube, Madison, 30yds., second ; G. M. Trede, 
Trinity, 30yds., third. Time, 2m. 2 2-s5s. 

1-mile walk—Won by C. L. Elliman, Berkeley, 108.; 
J. Alker, Berkelev, 5s., second ; C. F. Fizenmayer, De 
La Salle, 15s., third. Time, 8m. 31s. 

Mile bicycle race—Won by C. Warren, Cutler; Le- 
roy See, Berkeley, second; A. R. Allen, H. M. &., 
third. Time, 2m. 27s. 

PRINCETON ANNUAL HANDICAP GAMES, 

At Princeton’s ninth annual handicap games, 
April 23d, held at University Field, Princeton, 
N. J.. W. B. Fetterman, U. of P., created a 
new Princeton record by walking one mile in 
6m. 50s. G. W. Orton, U. of P., won the one- 
mile run. Summary: 


1oo-yard run—Won by G. M. Knapp, Johns Hopkins, 
9 yds.; F. C. Flosses, St. Bartholomew A. C., 8 1-2 yds., 
second; L. E. Jones, Princeton, 6 yds., third. Time, 

4-58. 

: 120-yard hurdle race—Won by F. Hutchingson, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, 3 yds.; C. Herndon, Princeton, 6 
yds., second; H. Wheeler, Princeton, 2 yds., third. 

ime, 16 1-58. 

440-yard run—Won by J. K. Adams, Lawrence, 30 
yds.; G. W. Cloney, Princeton, 40 yds., second; F. R. 
Stearn, Columbia, 20 yds., third. Time, 49 3-5s. 

1-mile run—Won by G. W. Orton, scratch; L. R. Pal- 
mer, Princeton, 30 yds., second; C. D. Meeker, Newark 
Academy, 8s yds., third. Time. 4m. 28 2-s5s. 

880-yard run—Won by H. Meechlin, University of 
Pennsylvania, 12 yds.; A. Grant, U. of Pa., 10 yds., 
second; G. A. Chamberlain, Lawrenceville School, 50 
yds., third. Time, rm. 56 3-5s. 

220-yard run—Won by J. W. Tewksbury, U. of Pa., 
4yvds.; G. W. Knapp, Johns Hopkins, 15 yds., second; 
F.C. Flosses, St. Bartholomew A. C., 15 yds, third. 
Time, 21 4-558. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by F. G. Watson, Pen- 
nington, 22 yds.; A C. Krauslin, U. of Pa., scratch, 
second; T. Hutchingson, Mercersburg Academy, 8 
yds., third. Time, 24 3-s5s. 

1-mile walk—Won by C. W. Ottley, Johns Hopkins, 

os.; W. B. Fetterman, U. of Pa., scratch, second; S. L. 
fosephthal, Columbia, 60s., third. Time, 7m. 20 1-ss. 

Running high jump—Won by E. H. Webb, Polytech- 
nic Institute, 6in., actual jump, 5 ft. 61-4 in.; W. A. 
Lilly, Pennington, 10 in., second, 4 ft. ro 1-2 in.; G. W. 
Curtiss, Central High School, 2 in., third, 5 ft. 6in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by T. T. Hare, U. of 
Pa., 18 in., actual throw, 118 ft. 6 in.; H. C. Potter, 
Princeton, 12 in., second, 117 ft. 8 in.; John Outland, 
U. of Pa., 12 in., third, 116 ft. 2 in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot--Won by B. E. Finnegan, Penning- 
ton, 8 1-2 ft., actual put, 34 ft.8 in.; H. J. Sheridan. 
Pastime A. C., 7 ft., second, 35 ft. 11 in.; P. J. McMahon, 

J. of Pa., 4 1-2 tt, third, 37 ft. 9 1-2 in. 

Pole vault—Won by G. W. Curtiss, Central High 
School, 5 in., actual vault, 9 ft. 4 1-4 in.; L. E. Katzen- 
bach, Princeton, 15 in., second, 8 ft. 6 in.; L. Strayer, 
Princeton, scratch, third, 9 ft. 

1-mile bicycle race—Won by A. C. Moran, George- 
town, 30 yds.; N. W. Dean, Princeton, 100 yds., second; 
H. Miller, Princeton, 60 yds., third. Time, 2m. 19 1-5s. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—RELAY RACES. 

The relay races of the University of Penn- 
sylvania increase in importance and interest 
each year, facts testified both by the entries 
and the thousands of spectators present. This 
year’s events were contested at the Franklin 
Field April 30th, and, in spite of the heavy 
wind, several records were broken. In the 
athletic contests, J. C. McCracken threw the 
hammer 139ft. gin., and : P. Remington, in the 
broad jump, cleared 23ft. 41%in. In the 120- 
ard dash, W. T. Tewkesbury defeated B. J. 

efers by 3 yards in 11 4-5s 

A summary follows : 


School relay race—Won by De Lancey; second, 
- amilton; third, Cheltenham; fourth, Episcopal. 
Time, 3m. 53S. 
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College relay race—Won by Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity ; second, Columbian University ; third, St. John’s 
College. Time, 3m. 43 1-58. 

School relay race—Won by Mercersburg Academy ; 
second, Dickinson Preparatory School ; third, Lerch’s 
Academy. Time, 3m. 52s. 

Invitation 120-yard run—Won by W.T. Tewkesbury, 
Pennsylvania; second, Bernard J. Wefers, George. 
town University. Time, 11 4-5s. 

College relay race—Won by Carlisle Indian School; 
second, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Time, 3m, 

8 3-58. 

School relay race—Won by Swartmore Grammar 
School; second, Haverford Grammar School; third, 
Friends’ Select School; fourth, Abingdon Friends’ 
School. Time, 3m, 48 2-5s. 

College relay race—Won by Bucknell ; second, Dick- 
inson ; third, Franklin and Marshall. Time, 3m. 42 4-5s, 

School relay race—Won by St. Paul's School; second, 
Brown’s Preparatory School ; third, Westchester Nor- 
mal School. Time, 3m. 40 1-58. 

2-mile championship relay race--Won by Pennsyl- 
vania’s first team; second, Pennsylvania’s second 
team. Time, 8m. 28s. 

School relay race—Won by Norristown High School; 
second, Wilmington High School ; third, Chester High 
School. Time, 3m. 55 2-s5s. 

College relay race—Won by Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege ; second, Hahnemann Medical College, Time, 3m. 
55 2-5S. But two teams started. 

School relay race—Won by Hill School; second, 
Lawrenceville Academy; third,,South Jersey Insti- 
tute; fourth, Pennington Seminary. Time, 3m. 36 2-ss. 

College relay race—Won by Swarthmore; second 
College of the City of New York ; third, University of 
New York; fourth, Haverford. Time, 3m. 40 2-5s. 

School relay race—Won by New York Collegiate In- 
stitute ; second, Catholic High School; third, Drexel 
Institute ; fourth, Temple College. Time, 3m. 46s. 

College relay race—Won by Cornell; second, Lehigh; 
third, State. Time, 3m. 34 1-5s. 

School relay race—Won by Penn Charter ; second, 
Germantown Academy; third, West Jersey Academy; 
fourth, Eastburn Academy. Time, 3m. 46 3-5s. 

School relay race—Won by Central High School, 
Washington ; second, Central High School, Philadel- 
phia; third, Central and Northeast Manual Training 
School. Time, 3m. 46 2-58. 

Preparatory School relay championship—Won by 
South Jersey Institute; second, Berkeley School ; 
third, Brown Preparatory School; fourth, Pingrey 
School. Time, 3m. 41 3-5s. 

1-mile relay cham,‘onship—Won by Chicago Uni- 
versity ; second, Michigan University ; third, Pennsyl- 
vania. Time, 3m. 27 2-5s Pennsylvania finished first, 
but was set back for fouling. 

220-yard hurdie race—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, 
scratch ; second, W. Remington, 12 yards; third, J. M. 
McKibben, 12 yards. Time, 25 4-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by W. P. Remington, 7 
inches, sft. 8in.; second, J. D. Winsor, scratch, 6ft. 2in.; 
third. I. K. Baxter, 4 inches, sft. 6in. 

Putting the shot—Won by J. C. McCracken, scratch, 
4rft. 4lgin.; second, J. F. Geiger, 7 feet, 33ft. 8in.; third, 
A. Garland, 2 feet, 38ft. sin. 

1oo-yard run—Won by E. W. Deakin, 3 yards; sec- 
ond, T. B. McClain, scratch; J. S. Francis, scratch, 
third. Time, 11s. 

One-mile walk—Won by H. H. Gibbons, 45 seconds; 
second, J. Gillinder, Jr., 45 seconds; third, W. B. Fet- 
terman, Jr., scratch. Time, 7m. 27s. 

Pole vault— Won by H. C. Longwell, scratch, roft. 
6in.; second, M. B. Colket, 9 inches, oft. 8in.; third, R. 
H. Ehlers, 12 inches, oft. sin. 

Running broad jump—Won by W. P. Remington, 
scratch, 23ft. 44%4in.; second, A. P. Hume, g inches, 2rft. 
8in.; third, T. B. McClain, 15 inches, 21ft. 7igin. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by J. C. McCracken, 
scratch, r39ft. oin.; second, T. T. Hare, 20 feet, 113ft. 
gin.; third, J. F. Geiger, 25 feet, 103ft. roin. 


CUTLER SCHOOL. 


The eighth annual field meeting of the Cut- 
ler School A. A. was held at the Berkeley 
Oval on April 28th. Rain fell during the time 
the events were being contested, consequently 
the cinder track was heavy and the board 
bicycle track slippery. Considering the con- 


ditions the competitors did well. P. H. Christen- 
sen, of Berkeley, and G. Trede, of Trinity, 
fought out the finish of the mile-run in great 
style; both men started from scratch, but 











ATHLETICS. 


Christensen proved his excellent qualifications 
for this distance. The summary follows : 


44o-yard run—Won by R. R. White, Berkeley ; W, 
H. Meyers, Pingry, second; J. F. McMillen, Barnard, 
third. Time, 54 1-5s. 

Putting the 1:2lb. shot—Won by G. P. Smith, 
New Jersey Military Academy, with 3oft. 334in.; C. W. 
Riley, Princeton ‘* Prep.,”’ second, with 37ft. 8in.; G. F. 
Meehan, Packard's Business College, third, with 37ft. 
jin. . ; - 

1-3 mile bicycle race—Won by L. S. Huntington, 
Tutor; Le Roy See, Berkeley, second; A. R. Allen, 
Montclair High, third. Time, 45 3-5s. 

Throwing the 12-pound hammer—Won by C. Run- 
yon, Plainfield High, with 123ft.; C. W. Riley, Prince- 
ton “Prep.,” second, with r14ft. 444in.; G. P. Smith, 
New Jersey Military Academy, third, with rr4ft. 3l4in. 

1-mile run, handicap—Won by P. H. Christensen, 
Berkeley, scratch ; G. Trede, Trinity, scratch, second ; 
D. Field, Montclair High, 70 yards, third. Time, 4m. 
50 2-5S. . 

r-mile bicycle race—Won by C. Warren, Cutler ; D. 
Sullivan, Barnard, second; 8. Mahen, Cutler, third. 
Time, 2m. 41 3-58. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by C. A. O’Rourke, Jr., 
Trinity ; J. B. Forney, Berkeley, second; R. W. Leary, 
Pingry, third. Time, 17 3-5s. 

roo-yard dash, junior—Won by E. Bell, Jr., Cutler ; 
W. P. Howe, Pingry, second; F. Mohr, Trinity, third. 
Time, 11 2-55. 

roo-yard dash, senior—Won by W. Elmendorf, Col- 
legiate ; T. Manson, Cutler, second; M. Arnold, Berke- 
ley, third. Time, 1o 3-5s. 

Running broad jump—Won by J. Sproker, Berkeley, 
with 20ft. 24in.; G. P. Serviss, Brooklyn Latin, second, 
with 1oft. 84%in.; E. Gilmore, Adelphi, third, with 18ft. 
114in, 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 

Atthe Weston Field, Williamstown, on May 
6th, Williams College held a series of track 
events. The track was very heavy and the times 
under those circumstances not bad. The per- 
formances of Patterson in the hundred yards 
and Bray in the half-mile were specially note- 
worthy. The summary follows: 


too-yard dash—Won by Patterson, 1900; Callahan, 
’98, second; Dowd, rgor, third. Time, 1o 1-58. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by Potter, 1901; Camp- 
bell, 19co, second; Lord, 1900, third. Time, 17s. 

880-yard run—Won by Bray, 1900; Goodbody, ’99, 
second; Wood, ’99, third. ‘Time, 2m. 1s. 

Pole vault—Won by Fifer, '98; Squires, 1900, second. 
Height, oft. gin. 

440-yard run—Won by Hubell,’98; Baillie, ’98, second; 
Rooney, 1901, third. Time, 55s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by Potter, 1901; Camp- 
bell, 1900, second; Lord, 1900, third. Time, 27 4-ss. 

High jump—Won by Maroney, ’98; Potter and Hyde, 
1901, tied for second. Height, sft. 3in. 

1-mile run—Won by Bray, 1900; Whelan, ‘99, second; 
Lathrop, 1901, third. Time, 4m. 58s. 

Putting 16lb. shot—Won by Wood, 1901; Brown, ‘gg, 
second; Cullinan, 1901, third. Distance, 32ft. 1in. 

2-mile run—Won by Little, 1900; Dickinson, 1900, 
second: Menkel, 1901, third. ‘Time, 11m. 28s. 

Running broad jump—Won by Maroney, °o8, roft. 
7in.; Mason, *99, second, 1oft. 3 3-4 in.; Wood, 1901, 
third, 18ft. 

_Throwing 16lb. hammer—Won by Denman,’o8; Cul- 
ga igor, second; Brown, '’g9, third. Distance, o8ft. 
in. 

YALE SPRING GAMES, 


The spring games of Yale University were 
held at New Haven on May 7th, in unpleasant 
weather and on a poor track. ‘The chief event 
of the meeting was the pole vault, which was 
won by R. G. Clapp, who cleared 11ft. 6in. and 
established a fresh amateur record, beating the 
world’s record by one inch and the intercol- 
legiate record by two and one-half inches; he 
passed over the bar with at least three inches 
to spare. The summary follows: 

1oo-yard run—Won by C. C. Conway; T. H. Hall, 
second, and C. J. Gleason, third. Time, ro 1-ss. 

220-yard run—Won by C. C. Conway; C. J. Gleason, 
second, and Ira Richards, third. Time, 22 1-ss. 
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44o-yard run—Won by C. F. Luce; W. D. Brennan, 
second, and W.S Johnson, Jr., third. Time 51 2-ss. 

880-yard run—Won by C. E. Ordway; 
Richardson, second, and I. E. Lewis, third. 
2 2-58. 

1-mile run—Won by Howard Speer; C. B. Spitzer, 
second, and H. B. Smith, third. Time, 4m. 36 2-s5s. 

1z0-yard hurdle race—Won by E. C. Perkins; J. 1. 
Peters, second, and F. T. Van Buren, Jr., third. Time, 
16 2-58. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by E. C. Perkins ; W. T. 
Berger, second, and Howard L. Davis, third. Time, 
26s. 

1-mile walk—Won by J. P. Adams; J. L. Hitchcock, 
second, and J. B. Wylie, third. Time, 7m. 17s. 

Pole vault—Won by R. G. Clapp; Bascom Johnson, 
second, and W. E. Selin, third. Heivht. irft. 6in. 

Putting the shot—Won by E. E. Donnelly; S. P. 
= second, and C. W. Abbott, third. Distance, 
38ft. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by Charles Chadwick; 
S. P. Sutphin, second, and George B. Cutten, third. 
Distance, 127ft. 4%in. 

Running broad jump— Won by F. G. Berger; F. D. 
Chedley, second, and J. J. Peters, third. Distance, 2oft. 
8léin. 

PRINCETON 


Time, 2m. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC GAMES. 

The annual open interscholastic games, un- 
der the auspices of Princeton University Ath- 
letic Association, were held at Princeton, N. J., 
May 7th. The weather was uncomfortable and 
the track in poor condition. This accounts for 
some of the poor times, notably that of Chris- 
tensen, of Berkeley, who placed another mile to 
his credit. The summary follows : 


roo-yard run—Won by E. B. Sprague, of St. Paul's 
School; W. IT. Elmendorf, of the Collegiate School, 
second, and E. J. Mulligan, of the Catholic High 
School, third. Time, ro 3-5s. 

120-yard hurdle race—J. B. Thomas, Jr., Berkeley 
School, first; R. W. Leary, Pingry School, second ; C. 
Boyer, Lawrenceville Preparatory School, third. Time, 
16 4-5S. 

@bo-yard run—L. Adsit, Hill School, first; P. H. 
Christensen, Berkeley School, second; C. R. Treele, 
Trinity School, third. Time, 2m. 8 2-5s. 

1-mile walk—L. Moen, Berkeley School, first; D. L. 
Elliman, Berkeley School, second; C. Fulton, Law- 
renceville, third. Time, 8m. 23s. 

44o-yard run—Won by Lord, of Hill School ; second, 
B. R. White, of Berkeley School ; third, A. T. Meyers, 
of Pingry School. Time, 54 2-58. 

220-yard run—Won by E. B. Sprague, of St. Paul's 
School; second, W. T. Elmendorf, of Collegiate School, 
third, W. Moorehead, of Lawrenceville. Time, 23 1-ss. 

220-yard hurdie race—Won by R. F. Hutchingson; 
of Mercersburg Academy; second, J. A. Forney, of 
Berkeley ; third, D. Kafer, of Lawrenceville. Time, 
27 3-58. 

7 inile run—Won by P. H. Christensen, of Berkeley 
School; second, G. Chamberlain, of Lawrenceville; 
third, G. R. Treele, of Trinity School, Time, 5m, 8s. 

Running high jump—Won by G. W. Curtis, of Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia ; second, J. S. Sprak- 
er, Berkeley School; third, C. L. Duval, Berkeley. 
Height, sft. 7in. 

Running broad jump—Won by J.‘S. Spraker, of 
Berkeley; second, R. T. Hutchingson, of Mercersburg ; 
third, J. B. Thomas, Jr., of Berkeley. Winner's dis- 
tance, 2oft. 3in. 

Pole vault—Won by Smith, of New York Military 
Academy ; second, Moore, of Pingry ; third, De Mau- 
riac, of Lawrenceville. Vault of winner, oft. 7in. 

Putting 12lb. shot—Won by H. J. Brown, of St. Paul’s 
School; second, B. P. Kinney, of St. Paul’s; third, G. P. 
Smith, New Jersey Military Academy. Distance, 44ft. 

in. 

, Throwing 12lb. hammer—Won by H. J. Brown, of St. 
Paul’s; second, S. Hunt, of St. Paul’s; third, C. Brill, 
of St. Paul’s. Throw of winner, 147ft. sin. 

Throwing the discus—Won by H. J. Brown. of St 
Paul’s; second, S. Hunt, of St. Paul's; third, B. P. Kin- 
ney, of St. Paul’s. Distance, g8ft. rolgin f 

1-mile bicycle race—Won by W. M. McCulley, of Pin- 
gry; second, D. Bonner, Berkeley; third, H. R. Levick, 
of Penn Charter School. Time, 2m. 38 3-5s. 

CHICAGO AND N, W. 


U. OF UNIVERSITY. 


The dual field games of the University of 
Chicago and the Northwestern University were 
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held at Sheppard's Field, Chicago, IIl., on May 
“th. The result of the competition was a vic- 
tory for the Northwesterns by a score of 71 
points to 54. 

The summary follows : 


run—Jones, Northwestern, 1; Burroughs, 
Chicago, 2; Elliot, Northwestern, 3. ger 10 1-58. 
220-yard run—Jones, Northwestern, ; eee. 
Chicago, <: Maloney, Chicago, 3. Time, 
440-yard run -Maloney, Chicago, 1; Jackson, N 
western, 2; Fair, Chicago, 3. Time, 53 3-5s. 
880-yard run—White, Chicago, 1; Smith, Chicago, 2; 
Barton, Chicago, Time, 2m. 12s. 


1oo-yard 





North- 


1-mile run—Smith, Chicago, 1; Beers, Chicago, 2; 
Gates, Northwestern, 3. Time, 4m. 50 4-5s. 
1-mile walk—Parker, Chicago, 1; Pease, Northwest- 


ern, 2. Time, 8m. 5 1-58 


120-vard hurdle race Brown, Northwestern, 1; 





Hersc Pe rger, Chicago, Calhoun, Chicago, 3. Time, 
16 . 

220-yard hurdle race—Perry, Northwestern,1; Brown, 
Northwestern, 2; Hunter, Northwestern, 3. Time, 


28 4-58. 
Discus throw—Herschberger, Chicago, 1, o2ft.; Mor- 
timer, Chicago, 2, goft. 4in.; Rodman, Northwestern, 3, 
»ft. gin. 
Shot put—Brewer, 38ft. 2in.; 


Northwestern, = Perry, 


Northwestern, 2, 36ft. 3in.; Kennedy, Chicago, 3, 35ft. 
6in. 
Hammer throw—Levings, 1, 103 ft.; Wilson, North- 


western, 2, 1ro2ft. roin.; Mortimer, Chicago, 3, 97ft. 6in. 

Running broad jump-—Perry, Northwestern, 1; Leake, 
Chicago, 2; Mantor, Northwestern, 3. Distance, 2oft. 
yin. 

Running high jump—Perry, 
ter, Northwestern, 2; Schmali, Chicago, 
4in. 

Pole vault—Wi 
western, 2; Leake, 


Northwestern, 1; Hun- 
Height, sft. 


lson, Northwestern, 1; Jones, North- 
Chicago, Height, r1oft. 


CORNELL AND SYRACUSE, 


The annual dual games of Cornell and Syra- 
cuse University, held at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
May 7th, once more resulted in a victory for 
Cor ‘nell, but by no means by a large margin, the 
final scores being Cornell 62%, Syracuse 49%. 
Had Lewis not fallen in the 120-yard hurdle, 
the figures might have been closer. 

The summary : 





1oo-yard run 
Time, ro 1-5s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Ripiey, Cornell, won; Cutler, 
Syracuse, 2; Yale, Cornell, Time, 


—Whittemore won; Prinstein 2, Waite 3. 


17 1-5S. 
1-mile walk—Zellar, Cornell, won ; Whitson, Cor- 
nell, 2; Day, Syracuse, 3. Time, 8m. 6 2-5s. 


1-mile run—Barrett, Cornell, won; ven Syracuse, 


2; Nettle, Cornell, 3. Time, 4m. 52 2-5 
440-yard run—Lee, Syrac ‘— won; , en Cor- 
nell, 2; Vreeland, Cornell, Time, 51 3-58. 


1 mile bicycle race— Ladeie. Cornell, won; Chal- 
mers, Corneli, 2; Hanson, Cornell, 3. Time, 3m. 10 1-ss. 

220-yard hurdle race—Lewis, Syracuse, won; Chal- 
mers, Cornell, 2; Clark, Cornell, 3. Time, 27 2-5s. 

220-yard run—First hes at, Whittemore, Sy yee. 
~— ; Waite, Syracuse, 2 ; Thompson, Cornell, 3. Time, 





“5S 
a? uf- ‘mile run—Bassett, Cornell, won; Delameter, 
Cornell, 2; Orvis, Syracuse, 3. Time, 2m. 6s. 
Hammer throw —Class, Syracuse, won, rogft. 81n.; 
Vanlengen, Syracuse, 2, rooft. roin.; Lueder, Cornell, 3, 


o8ft. 134in. 
Running broad jump—Prinstein, Syracuse, won, 
23ft. 2%in.: W hittemore, Syracuse, 2, 21ft. 11in.; ; Lar- 


kin, Cornell, 3, 21ft. 2in. 

Putting the shot—Lueder, Cornell, won, 37ft. 44in.; 
Patten, Syracuse, 2, 33ft. 5%in.; Cleghorn, Cornell, 3, 
33ft. 4%in 

Running high jump-—-Powell, Cornell, won, sft. roin.; 
Prinstein, Syracuse, and Warner, Cornell, tied for sec- 
ond place, sft. 3in 

Poie vault—Kinzie 
first place, roft.; 


and Deming, Cornell, tied for 


Orvis, Syracuse, 3, oft. 6in. 


The spring games of Cornell University were 
held at the Percy Field, May 10. Thesummary 
discloses many excellent results. Indeed, this 
was the best all-round series of events ever held 
by Cornell: 


OUTING FOR JUNE. 





roo-yard dash—Baker and Taylor ran a dead heat 
for first. 

1z0-yard hurdle—Ripley won; Yale, 2; Alexander, 3. 
Time, 16 1-ss. 

440-yard run—Vreeland won; Sleicher, 2 
2-5S. 
Mile — Barrett won ; Tuttle, 2; Sweet, 3 
4M. 43 4°5 

Mile Fal ~Selter won; 
Time, 7m. 22 4-55. 

220-yard hurdle—H. E. Clark won; D.C. Chalmers, 
2; Waiters, 3. Time, 27 2-5s 

220-yard 


Time, 57 
Time, 


Whitson, 2; Cleghorn, 3. 


dash—Final heat, 
Delameter, 3. Time, 23 3- 

Half-mile run—Bassett wont Yeatman, 2; Gignoux, 
3._ Time, 2m. 3 4-55. 

Shot put—Lueder won; Young, 2; Cleghorn, 3. Dis- 
tance, 37ft. 

Pole vault—Kinsey won; height, 
Young, 2, oft. rrin.; Forney, 3. 

Running high jum p did not come off. 

16-lb, hammer--Lueder won; Young, 2; Reed, 3. Dis- 


Baker won; Joseph, 2; 


roft. 2%in.; Geo. 


tance, o4ft. 2in. 
ak jump—Larkin won; distance, arft. gin.; 
Kelly, 2, 20ft. 6in.; W. W. Patterson, 3, 20ft. sin. 


The annual games of the Argyle Athletic 
Association were held at Berkeley Oval, May 
11th. The open bicycle events brought out 
riders from Columbia, Yale, and Princeton. 

The summary follows: 

CLOSED EVENTS, 
too-yard dash—Won by T. L. Manson, Jr.; 
ers, 2; S.O. Vander Poel, 3. Time, 11s. 

Half-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by S. O.Van- 
der Poel, scratch; S. Maben, scratch, 2; Alexander Ea- 
kin, 50 yards, 3. Time, 1m. 9 1-58. 

120-yard hurdle race (2 ft. My in.)—Won by W. H. Pow- 
ers; T. L. Manson, Jr., 2; S. O. Vander Poel, 3. Time, 
16S. 

1-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won ef S. O. Vander 
Poel, scratch ; Spencer Maben, scratch, C. Ostrom, 
80 yards, Time, 2M. 41 2-55. 

Putting: 12-1b. shot— Won by J. S. Eakin, with a put of 
32ft. 8 3-4in.: L.W. Gibbons, 2, with: a put of _ 8 1-4in.; 
Charles A. Dana, 3 3, with a put of 26ft. 3 1-41 

Running broad jump—Won by Ss, O.Van § hes Poel, 17ft. 
21-2in.; J. S, Eakin, 2, 16ft. 1-4 in.; W. H. Powers, 3, x5ft. 
10 1-21n, 


W. H. Pow: 


OPEN EVENTS. 

roo-yard dash—Won by F. C. Simons, Columbia Uni- 
versity; J. Elemdorf, Collegiate School, 2; B. W. Wen- 
man, Columbia U niversity, 3. Time, 118. 

Half-mile bicycle race, Collegiate—Won by Ray Daw- 
son,Columbia; Irwin A. Powell. ee 2; W. M. Me- 
Cutcheon, Yale, 3. Time, 1m. 25 3-5 

44go-yard run—Won by B. ROW bite, Berkeley School; 
J. McMillan, Barnard School, 2; J. T. McAnerney, Cut- 
ler School, 3. Time, 5 Ss 

880-yard run—Won ty’ H. O. Mosenthal, Columbia 
University: P. H. Christensen, Berkeley School, 2; L. S. 
Thurston, Columbia University, 3. Time, 2m. as. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by Charles Warren, Cutler 
School; A. N. Ransom, Tutor, 2; Le Roy See, Berkeley 
School, 3. Time, 5m. 32s. 

r-mile bicycle race, Collegiate—Won by Irwin A. 
Powell, Columbia; Bert Ripley, Princeton, 2; A. W 
Howard, Yale, 3. ime, 2m. 53 2-5 

2-mile bicycle race, Collegiate Won by J. H. Wear, 
Yale; F. T. Anderson, Yale, 2; Irwin A. Powell, Co- 
lumbia, 3. Time, 5m, 35 1-58. 








VIGILANT. 
PACIFIC COAST, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE FIELD DAY. 


The sixth annual intercollegiate field day be- 
tween Stanford University and the University 
of California was held at the Olympic Club 
grounds on Saturday, April 23d, The day re- 
sulted in a victory for the University of Cali- 
fornia, with a score of 88 points to 38. 

The results were as follows 

roo-yard dash—Drum, U. of C.; Broughton, U. of C., 
2; Brunton, Stanford, 3. Time, ro 2-ss. 

1-mile run—Smith, Stanford ; ea ; Of S., 0% 
Williams, Stanford, : Time, 4m. 


r-mile walk—Wals and Westerteld Sy, a <.. 


tied 
for first place; Lonsley, Stanford, 3. 


Time, 7M. 59S. 














y2o-yard hurdle race—Morgan, Stanford ; Dawson, 


U. of C., 2; Culver, Stanford, 3. Time, 161-5s. 

220-yard dash—Drum, U. of C.; Woolsey, U. of C., 
2; Brunton, Stanford, 3. Time, 23 2-5s. 

880-yard run—Carpenter, U. of C.; Smith, Stan- 
ford, 2; Carrol, U. of C., 3. Time, 2m. 3s. 

220-yard hurdle—Morgan, Stanford; Woolsey, U. of 
C., 2; Dawson, U. of C., 3. Time, 26 2-5s. 

4go-yard run— Drum, U. of C.; Hinz, U. of C., 2; 
Diggles, Stanford, 3. Time, 53 1-ss. 

High jump—Morgan, Stanford, and Hoffman, U. of 
C.. tied at sft. 1o%in.; Miller, U. of C,, 3. 

Putting 16-lb. shot —Greisberg, U. of C., 3o0ft. 8in.; 
Woolsey. U. of C., 38ft. 8in.; Peck, U. of C., 38ft. 5%in. 

Pole vault—Hoffman, U. of C.; Mumma, U. of C., 
and Boyd, Stanford, tied for second and third places. 
Height, 1oft. 6!%in. 

Broad jump—Broughton, U. of C., 22ft. roin.; Cul- 
ver, Stanford, 21ft. 54in.; Dozier, U. of C., 20ft. 5%in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Guiberson, TJ. of C., 127ft.; 
Greisberg, U. of C., 123ft.; Fickert, Stanford, 113ft. 


FIELD DAY OF 
TION OF 


THE PACIFIC 
THE AMERICAN 


ATHLETIC 
AMATEUR 

The field day of the Pacific Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the American Amateur Union was 
held at the Olympic Club grounds, San Fran- 
cisco, on Saturday, April 30th. The weather 
was windy, chilly, and unfavorable to good 
performances. Broughton, of the University 
of California, made the Pacific Coast record for 
a broad jump with a distance of 23 feet 4 
inches. Morgan, of Stanford University, won 
the 120-yard hurdle in 15 4-5s., and tied Torrey’s 
record of 26s. for the 220-yard hurdle. He 
also took second place in the high jump, thus 


ASSOCIA- 
UNION. 


GOLF. 
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ag, the individual champion of the day. 
he University of California won the team 
championship with 55 points; the Amateur 
Academic League scored 40, and Stanford Uni- 
versity 20. 

Following is the summary : 


roo-yard dash—Abadie, A. A. L.; Drum, U. of C., 2; 
Broughton, U. of C., 3. Time, 10 2-5s. 

220-yard dash—Drum, U. of C.; Riccomi, A. A. L., 
2; McGuire, A. A. L., 3. Time, 23 2-58. 

44o-yard run—Cadogan, A. A. L.; Hinz, U. of C., 2; 
Woolsey, U. of C., 3. Time, 52s. ‘ 

880-yard run—Carpenter, U. of C.; Strout, Stanford, 
2; Goshen, A. A. L., 3. Time, 2m. 3s. 

1-mile run—Finne, A. A. L.; Carpenter, U. of C., 2; 
Jackson, U. of C., 3. Time, 4m. 42 4-5s. 

1-mile walk—Westerfeld, U. of Ce: Lonsley, Stan- 
ford, 2. Time, 7m. 58s. 

120-yard hurdle—Morgan, Stanford ; Dawson, U. of 
C.,2; McCarger, A. A. L., 3. Time, 15 4-5s. 

220-yard hurdle—Morgan, Stanford ; Dawson, U. of 
C.,2; Spencer, A. A. L., 3. Time, 26s, 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Guiberson, U. of C., 39ft., 2 1-2 
in. ; Greisberg, U. of C., 2, 38ft. 2in.; Woolsey, U. of 
C., 3, 37ft. 9 1-2in. 

Running broad jump—Broughton, U. of C., 23ft. gin.° 
Brock, A. A. L., 2, 20ft. 3 3-4in.; Woodrum, A. A. L., 3, 
oft. 11 1-2in. 

Pole vault—Hoffman, U. of C., roft. 6 1-4in.; Mum- 
ma, U. of C., 2, roft. 3in.; Boyd, Stanford, 3, 10ft. 

Running high jump—Henley, A. A. L., sft. 8in. ; 
Morgan, Stanford, 2, sft. 6in.; Brock, A. A. L., 3, sft. 

in. 

. Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Plaw, A. A. L., 120ft. gin.; 
W. W. Smith, A. A. L., 2, 128ft. 6in. ; Edgren, Reliance 
Athletic Club, 3,{127ft. 2in. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


GOLF. 


TOURNAMENT at Lakewood, several 
practice matches between the college 
teams and neighboring golf clubs, and 
finally the intercollegiate team and in- 
dividual matches at Ardsley, havefilled 

up the time of the golfers since our last chron- 
icle in these columns. 

Seventy players started in the tournament at 
Lakewood, The day was pleasant, the green 
in fair condition, and, now that we have had 
some experience 1n such matters, the machinery 
at these tournaments runs very smoothly. The 
man who does a hole in one, and the man who 
puts standing on his head, were both present at 
Lakewood, so that the success of the tourna- 
ment may be said to have been complete. The 
man who does holes in one did only one hole in 
that figure, and the man who puts standing on 
his head took 117 strokes for the round, so that 
neither was in good form. Strange as it may 
seem to the ingenious minds of the freak put- 
ters, there is little chance that any merely me- 
chanical discovery will be made to insure accu- 
rate putting. The royal road to good putting 
lies over just as stiff country as the royal road 
to learning. Good nerves, much practice, confi- 
dence and a good eye make a good putter, 
while the various methods of the contortionist 
never result in much more than temporary and 
accidental success. Asa distinguished contem- 
porary poet has written ; 

He who lives more lives than one, 
More deaths than one must die, 


so also we venture to affirm that he who prac- 
tises many and fantastic ways of putting will 
gain the questionable privilege of missing the 
hole in more ways than one. 


We notice that the habit of making medal- 
play scores out of match-play scores still con- 
tinues, and still continues to be ridiculous. A 
good example of this was seen during the in- 
tercollegiate matches at Ardsley, where in sev- 
eral of the matches the contestants made phe- 
nomenalscores, while, when it came down to the 
actual test of the medal round, only one man 
out of the whole lot handed in a card under 
ninety. These approximate scores may tickle 
the vanity of this one or that one, or they may 
serve to make defeat seem less bitter, but they 
are misleading as scores and utterly useless as 
a guide to any one who is studying the form of 
the players or the difficulties of the different 
links. Probably this will continue to be done, 
since human vanity is insatiable and facts are 
more often unwelcome than welcome. Of the 
seventy players, Mr. W. Travis handed in 
the best score for the preliminary round, a very 
creditable 81, with one 7 and three 6’s, and with 
fourteen of the eighteen holes in 5 or under. 
That comes very near being high-class golf, 
and Mr. Travis has our best wishes for many 
more such rounds in the months to come. 

The eight men who handed in scores under 
ninety included Messrs. Toler, Tyng, Harriman, 
Fairbanks (a new man from Scotland), Robbins, 
Richardson, and Bohlen. There was the usual 
number of good men, such as Messrs. Lynch, 
Riddle, Bayard. and Park, who did not get into 
the first sixteen, and also a rather unusual num- 
ber of gentlemen out for a walk and a little ex- 
ercise who blithely handed in scores up to 126. 
We write of these latter in no flippant tone. 
Again we say it, they are the backbone of sport, 
whether it be golf or anything else, and long 
may they continue to take part in tournaments 
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and increase in numbers. Sport dies when it 
becomes narrowed down to the experts. All 
tournaments, whether for the championship or 
not, should be kept wide open to any man who 
behaves like a gentleman and plays like one. 
If we smile, or laugh out loud even, occasionally 
at some of their performances, it is all in good 
part. Weare the fast friend of the duffer, of 
the man who plays for the sake of the game 
and not for the prize, and long may he live, 
and long may he be here to uphold his rights. 

In the first round for the cup Chadwick beat 
Vanderpool, Travis beat Bohlen, Harriman 
beat Toler in a capital match, Richardson beat 
McCauley, Walthew beat Fellowes, Tailer beat 
Fairbanks, Robbins beat Tyng, Douglas beat 
De Raismes. In the final rounds Douglas beat 
Richardson rather easily; and the final round 
for the Consolation Cup was won by the young 
Harvard player, M.S. Barger. In the handi- 
cap Mr. A. M. Reed, with a handicap of 8, won 
with a gross 85 ; ; but the best score of the day 
was again that of Mr. Travis, who handed ina 
gross 79, made up of 4 sixes, 4 fives, 6 fours, 3 
threes and a two, a first-rate card. The next 
best gross score was that of Mr. Lynch, who 
handed in an 83. 

The four college teams from Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton have been getting 
what practice they could with other teams be- 
fore their own struggle at Ardsley. The Yale 
team, playing against Ardsley geno by 32 to 6, 
Mr. Betts winning from Mr. Malcolm Graham 
by 6 holes, Mr. Reid winning from Dr. Wylie 
by 7 holes, and Mr. Terry winning his match 
against Mr. Sanger by 8 holes. 

Yale won from the Staten Island team by 17 
holes to 6, both Betts and Terry on this occa- 
sion being beaten by Armstrong and Chadwick, 
but the tail-enders making up the deficiencies, 
On still another day Yale had some capital 
practice against a strong St. Andrew’s team. 
In this match Mr. Reid beat Mr. W. H. Sands 
by 7 holes, but Betts was again beaten this 
time 3 holes by A. M. Robbins, while Terry 
and Bowers finished their match all square. 
The tail-enders this time lost 11 holes between 
them. 
little practice against a team from the Brookline 
Country Club, winning the match by 34 to 4, 
five of the Harvard team being responsible for 
30 holes between them. 

In the intercollegiate match at Ardsley, 
Harvard beat Columbia by 33 too, Mortimer, 
of the Columbia team, being the only oneon his 
side to square his match, all the others being 
down from 3 to 12 holes, a very bad beating. 
In the Yale-Princeton match the Yale team 
won, 12 to 8. J. J. Blair, of the Princeton team, 
beat Betts by 4 up. Mr. Betts seems to have 
started the season badly, but it is hardly pos- 
sible that a man who has got so well into the 
swing of the game, as he proved himself to be 
last year, will not recover his form before the 
season is over. In the finals, contrary to the 
general expectation, Yale won from Harvard. 
It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
know that the course at Ardsley is as follows: 








| 
205 | 225 | 290 | 122 | 375 | 325 | 183 | 400 | 250 
no jar [ore | 23] xq. | 15 ) 36 | 27] 38 
350 | 355 | 175 | 330 | 235 | 385 | 450 | 250 | 500 


OUTING FOR JUNE. 


On April 30th the Harvard team had a’ 





The par score for the course is estimated as 
follows : 4, 4, 4, 3, 5,5 55 45 5, 45 5, 5, 3, 5, 45 
5) 55 4, 5—79. 

On the last day at medal play for the cup 
won last year by Mr, L. P. Bayard, of Prince- 
ton, the winner was Mr. Terry, of the Yale 
team,who handed in a score of 87; the next two 
cards were those of Mr. Barger, of Harvard, an 
88, and Mr. Curtis, of Harvard, an 88, followed 
by the two Yale men, Reid and Betts, each with 


0. 

On the other side of the water, the two 
famous clubs from Westward Ho and 
Hoylake played a team match, 36 holes, of four- 
teen mena side, Westward Ho winning, 68 to 
47. The tail-enders of the Hoylake team lost 
them the match, for Mr. J. Ball,Jr., and Mr. H. 
H. Hilton and Mr. C. Hutchings, the leaders, 
put 30 holes to the credit of their side between 
them, Mr. Hilton’s score for the 36 holes was 
159, or at the rate of a little more than 4 1-2 
a hole for the round, He had one seven, two 
sixes, and allthe other thirty-three holes in 5 or 
under, and this over a long and difficult course, 

In the matter of the team match between the 
Canadians and Americans, it is to be hoped 
that it will be strictly an American team, 
Much as we might like to play Whigham, 
Douglas, Stewart, and perhaps Menzies and 
Fairbanks,they ought on noaccountto be chosen, 
They are no more representative of Amer- 
ican golf than Hilton would be if he happened 
to become a member of one of our clubs during 
a visit tothiscountry. The committee in power 
should bear this in mind, If necessary let us 
be beaten—though we doubt if that be the final 
in any event we must send a 
team of ten men to Canada about whose right 
to play as Americans there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt. Let’s have no jockeying 
at our golf, at any rate. Better a thousand times 
to be beaten twice a year for the next ten 
years than to give any occasion for questioning 
the absolute uprightness of our intentions in 
picking the American team to play against 
Canada. Let it be understood from the start, 
and then there can be no hard feeling about 
it, that good, or bad, or indifferent, the team 
is to be made up of Americans, and of Amer- 
icans only, and of American amateurs at that. 

As we go to press the scores from Baltusrol 
are coming in. Up tothe present writing Mr. 
Toler and Mr. Tyng head the list with 88 and 
go respectively. 

Fixtures from June to September thus far 
announced are : 

June 2-4—Oakland Golf Club, Bayside, L. I. 

Od 1-4—Seabright Golf Club, “Seabright, 


Sal 26-30—Invitation, Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club, Southampton, 

August 18 -20—Norwood Golf Club, 
Branch, N. J. 

oe 8-10o—Baltusrol Golf Club, Short 
Hills, N. 

Septem r 12-17—Amateur championship, 
Morris County Golf Club, Morristown, N. J. 

September 22-24—Invitation, North Jersey 
Country Club, Paterson, N. J. 

Sapermiieee 29-October 1—Tuxedo Golf Club, 
Tuxedo, N. 

“ese 29-October 1—Invitation, West- 
brook Golf Club, East Islip, L. I. Pek. 





Long 























HORSE SHOWS—BROOKLYN, 


HE boisterous weather which prevailed 
during the latter part of April and early 
in May had, if anything, a beneficial 
effect on the last of the indoor horse 

shows. Brooklyn had the call upon the best 
horses and most popular showmen in the vicin- 
ity of the metropolis for its sixth annual exhi- 
bition, and never did the arena and galleries of 
the Riding and Driving Club-house look gayer 
or more animated than on the evenings of 
April 28th, 29th, 30th. The seating capacity 
of the house was taxed to its limit. 

Both the saddle and harness departments 
were exceedingly rich in quality, the former 
especially so, a case in point being an entry 
from the Holloway stable, a chestnut mare 
called Lady Lone, and cleverly shown by the 
owner’s son. Miss Gallatin’s chestnut mare 
Baby Anne was of a distinctly different type, 
and ranked second over a gray mare of excel- 
lent shape and smoothly gaited, but decidedly 
not fast at any pace. A brilliant chestnut 
horse well named Oriflamme, belonging to E. 
T. Talmadge and ridden by the veteran train- 
er Charles Railey, did not get down to busi- 
ness long enough to warrant the judges in put- 
ting it where it might have rested when the rib- 
bons were awarded. W. A. McGibbon again 
demonstrated his superiority in the saddle. 

Recording the winnings of the gelding Ches- 
ter, owned by Miss Adelaide Doremus, is be- 
coming positively monotonous, but the truth 
must be told over and over again, for the geld- 
ing not only won first prize on the opening 
night over Mr. Talmadge’s Patsy McCord, but 
took the blue when shown in a saddle tan- 
dem class in the lead of that sweet little brown 
mare Lady Babbie. Miss Doremus acquitted 
herself nobly on this occasion, notwithstanding 
it was rather a new experience to her. Indeed, 
this tandem class was one of the best features 
of the show, and proved how very clever the 
young lady riders are becoming in a branch 
of equestrianism heretofore conducted almost 
wholly by members of the sterner sex. Miss 
Emily Bedford showed long-tailed horses hand- 
ily, and took second prize, while Miss Ethel 
Moore received the lion’s share of applause by 
her extremely clever work riding a brown 
gelding and driving a rakish-looking gra 
mare. This latter appeared to much better ad- 
vantage on the closing day of the show when 
ridden by Miss Moore, beating E. T. Bedford’s 
Masterstroke and a heavy bay horse shown by 
G. H. Potter. Miss Milhau had the mount on 
arare good sort called Blue Point, but it was 
stilty at times, and so did not climb higher. 

Some capital heavyweight carriers were 
shown, Mr. Moore’s Lordship being deemed 
best of the lot, the six-year-old King Tom, 
shown by W. L. Candee, getting second place, 
G. H. Potter riding E. T, Bedford’s Master- 
stroke into third position. 

In the long-tail classes there was not an 
abundance of quality. Particularly was this 
noticeable in the winner, a white-legged chest- 
nut horse called Silver Thread, that had all the 
oy and carriage necessary for the manége, 

ut was not pleasing in point of conformation. 





EQUESTRIANISM. 





Mr. A. J. Nutting’s pair of bay geldings 
Duke and Holly came to the front in great 
shape when shown at the top of their speed, 
and on that account, of course, are not, strictly 
speaking, park horses. In another class they 
were put down second and third when shown 
singly, Mr. Salmon’s Highflyer very properly 
being put up first. I cannot, however, agree 
with the decision placing Mr. Tooker's Romp 
over Duke in the latter class, as a turn of show- 
iness at speed is commendable in a gig, which 
is a sporty trap and calls for a little ginger in 
the shafts. Ladies should never drive at speed, 
and a horse given to that sort of thing ought 
not to win in a lady’s class; but Duke was 
awarded the blue, and went quietly without 
being checked up, his driver, Miss Schwartz- 
welder, putting the gelding through very easily. 
Chester does not look well in harness, and 
Miss Doremus would do well not to show him 
elsewhere than under saddle. 


When these same horses appeared in pairs 
the cognoscenti were again nonplused, Mr. 
Nutting’s Duke and Holly forging away to the 
front with ease, and the ‘‘ cliff climber” Vogue 
and mate getting placed second, Chester and 
Lady Babbie, with not much action to speak 
of, but a gentle pair for a lady, ranking third, 
the turnout being exquisitely appointed. 


There was nothing in the show to approach 
in style and finish Mr, Charles F. Bates’ un- 
beatable pair, Coxey and Brown Donna. Again 
in the harness tandem division, Coxey in the 
wheel and Whirl of the Town in traces, it was 
the same story, ‘‘up top, up top,” without a 
moment’s hesitation, 


Young Louis Haight, in the sporting tandem 
class, showed a dexterity far beyond expecta- 
tions in the matter of unharnessing and sad- 
dling his own horses, and when it came to put- 
ting his leader over the jumps, he proved an 
adept of the good old-fashioned type; and the 
way Herbert Potter rushed his mount at the 
stiff timber was a severe shock to the nervous 
folk present. 


‘* Ladies to ride,” caused a flutter of excite- 
ment, and here Miss Ethel Moore especially 
distinguished herself on the brown gelding 
Merry Legs. Miss Whiting let Mr. Pirie’s 
Nodaway get at the timber too rashly, but 
took second prize, Miss Zimmerman and Miss 
Kenyon taking matters more easily, although 
noi getting so high atthe finish. Messrs. Hart 
Bros.’ Richmond and Mr. Holloway’s Roanoke 
ran a neck-and-neck finish over the six suc- 
cessive jumps, and, while the judges awarded 
first prize to the former, the onlookers were un- 
able to pick the winner, so evenly did the two 
horses perform. W. D. Grand's Red Oak, a 
natural jumper, was placed third. Young 
Sidney Holloway, like his pretty sister, comes 
of a hunting family, and rides like a veteran. 
The boy is so light that his horse has to carry 
forty or more pounds of dead weight to make 
up the penalty, and he has such light hands 
that it is really wonderful how he manages to 
control his mounts. But the youngster has the 
real old stuff inside of him, and it is a treat to 
see him put ’em over the sticks. 
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DETROIT. 

The indoor show of the Detroit Riding Club, 
the fifth annual event, which took place April 
20th-23d, was a pronounced success. Mr. Adam 
Beck, of London, Ont., showed several hunters, 
including Melrose, Lady Isabel and Huntsman, 
this last one of the best seen out for many 
years and winning easily on two occasions and 
getting second prize in another class at this 
show. 

The Cleveland contingent showed up well at 
Detroit, getting upward of a dozen ribbons 
with eight horses. Mrs. P. M. Arthur won 
easily with her superb saddle-horse Royalty, in 
aclass calling for beauty, style and manners, 
also in a class requiring horses up to carrying 
150 lbs. In the heavyweight class Mr. G. B 
Pettingill took first with El Capitan, and re- 
peated in a class calling for combination saddle 
and harness horses. 

In a class for hunting tandems Adam Beck 
took first prize with Lady Roseberry in traces 
and over the jumps, his wheeler being Lady 
Isabel. 

An innovation was a class for teams of two 
jumpers, Mr, W. T. White on Rifle and Mr. F. 
R. White on the well-known Rallywood getting 
first prize. In the class for harness tandems 
Mr. John Owen, Jr., won with Lady Maud and 
Swell; and in the class for pairs to brougham, 
appointments also to count, Mr. George H. 
Barbour took highest honors with the chestnut 
geldings Baron and Royal. 

Unicorn teams made a pleasing exhibit, the 
winner being Mr. Wm. J. Henkle, whose 
horses were driven by F. C. McMillan. The 
same exhibitor won again in the class for 
bachelor’s turnout, while in the class for single 
high-steppers Adam Beck put in the winner 
when he entered his bay gelding Rarebit. 

MINEOLA. 

The weather was unpropitious on the opening 
day of the first al fresco event of the season, the 
Queens County Horse Show at Mineola, May 
12th, but nevertheless there was a goodly num- 
ber of fashionables at the pretty show-grounds 
on Long Island. 

Mineola's show this year will go on record as 
marking the super-conscientiousness of the 
saddle-horse judge, Mr. James T. Hyde. An 
old cross-country rider and one particularly 
fond of a ‘bit o’ blood,” this gentleman dis- 
tinguished himself on this occasion, picking 
out breeding, manners, quality and pace in all 
changes before he awarded his ribbons; and he 
evidently regretted that he had no more to be- 
stow, so very close was the contest Mr. Hyde 
found his winner in the gray mare Her Lady- 
ship, which, while well modeled, was slow, yet 
graceful at the changes. Miss L. H. Wether- 
bee was awarded second rosette for her finely 
mannered mare Caramel, Charles Railey riding 
Miss Whitcomb’s Abdula, leggy and light, into 
third position, and a good serviceable sort 
called Sport, shown cleverly by A. W. McGib- 
bon, getting the white ribbon. Gordon Grand’s 
remarkably well-finished Exclusive, which was 
exceedingly handy at all the paces under Stan- 
ton Elliott’s guidance, was left out of the quar- 
tet, though how such a careful judge ever 
came to miss him was hard to understand. The 
horse is, of his type, one in a thousand. 
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Ponies under saddle were of all varieties, and 
the 14.1 limit was pushed very hard, for some 
of the entries appeared above that standard as 
they stood together. Breed, blood, finish and 
ranginess came to the front in Albert Bost- 
wick’s K. C,, but not before saddles had been 
removed and Mr. Hyde had bobbed up and 
down in his own inimitable style and tried 
them all out. He was inconsistent, however, 
in awarding second to the coarse black gelding 
Satan, as if he had followed type. C. Albert 
Stevens’s third-prize horse, The Witch, was a 
likelier one, being well put up and smooth at 
the gaits. 

Mr. O. 4. P. Belmont, for some unaccount- 
able reason, withdrew his great pair of step- 
pers, Harkaway and Rockingham, shortly after 
entering the arena, the pair seeming to pull 
rather hard—probably bitted too light or 
shown rather fresh for the pace required. They 
looked like winning and their withdrawal was 
regretted. Coxey and Brown Donna gave a re- 
markable proof of their excellence on the long 
stretch of track, there being plenty of room 
here for showing them off. They outclassed 
Mr. Carman’s Lord Chumbley and mate, which 
were placed second, and George B. Hulme’s 
Lord Brilliant and Lieutenant Wilkes, which 
finished third, the three teams making a beau- 
tiful exhibit. Mr. Carman won easily in the 
other class with his big rangy pair Walsingham 
and Stranger. 

In the contest between horses 15 to 15.3 hands 
Coxey and Brown Donna had to try harder, as 
they met Mr. Harry P. Whitney’s Ambition 
and Rushlight, a magnificent pair of steppers, 
rich in quality and bearing themselves proudly. 
They had to succumb, however. Mr. Tooker's 
entry, Ruby and Romp, were not well controlled 
by their driver. 

Whirl of the Town moved like a champion, 
and as a matter of fact was the freest horse in 
harness at the show. Batonyi drove the second- 
prize horse for Mr. Thomas Hilliard, a brown 
mare called Miss Omaghanda really good sort, 
Mrs. Foxhall Keene put into the ring one of the 
sweetest ponies it has been my privilege to see, 
namely, the chestnut mare Quickstep, which 
won with the greatest of ease, and should do 
likewise wherever it appears. Mr. Carman’s 
pony stallion Eclipse did all the work for the 
first prize his owner received, when shown 
with Rocket. The latter is no match for the 
brown, but, having the substance, it would do 
well for the wheel of a tandem behind Eclipse, 
which is perhaps the showiest little hackney 
stallion of his inches in this country. 

Messrs, Willetts & Son showed up strongly 
with the blood of Island Wilkes in the trotting 
and roadster classes, the two-year bay daughter 
of the celebrated sire being one of the very 
best of her age, well grown, lengthy, grandly 
furnished at the propellers and showing the 
foundation of a grand race mare all over, The 
Arden Farms had a winner in the brown son of 
Stamboul called Yukon, a really beautiful year- 
ling and a natural mover. The same exhibitors 
took second prize with the bay colt Livingston, 
also by Stamboul. Mr. William M. V. Hoff- 
man won with a magnificent pair of bays, 
Magic Flute and May K., shown to pneumatic 
buggy in faultless style. 

A. H. Goprrey. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


HE amateur cycle racing season in 
Greater New Vork and vicinity was 
formally opened on April 23d by a 
tournament held on the Berkeley Oval 
track. Irwin A. Powell, the two-mile 

amateur national champion, finished second 
in both of the collegiate events, and rode a 
special half-mile, tandem-paced, in 52 2-5s, 
Summaries : 

Half-mile scratch, final heat—Ray Dawson, 
Columbia, first; I. A. Powell, Columbia, sec- 
ond; L. Tweedy, Yale, third. Time, 1m. 
Il 4°58. 

Tw Ray Dawson, 
first ; I. A. hia ‘second ; L. Tweedy, third. 
Time, 5m. 9 4-5s. 

One mile, metropolitan schoolboys’ competi- 
tion—C. Warren, first ; Leroy See, second ; A. 

R. Allen, third. Time, 2m. 45 4-5s. 

“ very large proportion of the members of 
the National Guards of the several States, now 
under arms in the Spanish-American war, are 
cyclists, over two thousand wheelmen being in 
the ranks of the volunteers from the State of 
Illinois alone. While a majority of the soldier- 


cyclists will serve as officers and privates in 
their regular regiments, it is probable that the 
bicycle will be employed as a means of recon- 
naissance and for dispatch carrying, through 
the medium of the organized cycling corps of 
the regular army. 

Tandem racing is growing in popularity the 


present season. Tandem handicaps were a 
pronounced success last year, and will be found 
on a majority of 1898 programmes, while other 
forms of tandem competition will be intro- 
duced. 


F. L. Dodds, who made the first official 
hour-record on a bicycle, has recently died at 
the age of 42 years. He made the record in a 
twenty- mile race at Cambridge, England, 
March 25, 1876, the distance traveled by him in 
the hour being 15 miles 1,480 yards. Now the 
same record stands at over 32 miles. 


A novel investigation by experts has re- 
cently been made by 7he Western Review of 
Commerce for the purpose of ascertaining for 
its subscribers the best bicycle. The practical 
experts composing the investigating board 
gradually weeded the machines down to a small 
number, and after several days of careful test- 
ing of the relative merits of the machines they 
were unanimous in their verdict that the Lovell 
Diamond was undoubtedly the best wheel 
made, and so reported. The integrity of the 
firm makes such an expression of opinion valu- 
able, for the Lovells are above suspicion. 

By a singular coincidence, a few days after 
this award, a public exhibition of a Lovell 
Diamond’s capability to hold together was ac- 
cidentally made at Somerville, Mass. A wheel- 
woman was run squarely into by a team, and 
although the rims and spokes were broken and 
twisted out of all semblance to their original 
shape, and the cranks, pedals and handle-bars 
bent, the accompanying illustration shows not 
a joint started or a break visible anywhere. 
These are high tributes to the material used 
and the care exercised in the construction of 
the Lovell Diamond wheels. 


American road-racing appears to be on an 
inevitable and permanent decline. The Forest 
Park road race, the principal event of the 
Southwest, will be abandoned this year be- 
cause of a lack of general support. 
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The amateur national cycling championships 
for 1898 will be held in connection with the 
National Meet of the L. A. W., at Indianapolis. 
Ind., in August. A new four-lap board track, 
with a sez ating capacity of over seventeen 
thousand, is being laid for use at that tourna- 
ment, which will undoubtedly be the best of 
the year. 

The annual election of 
Club of America was held in Chicago late in 
April. The following are the officers elected 
for the ensuing year : 

President—Will L. Kreitenstein, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

First Vice- 
Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President—A. L. Mace, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Secretary—C. W. Mears, Cleveland, O. 

Treasurer—Thomas C. Fry, Rochester, Pa. 

The National Red Cross Cycle Corps, whose 
purpose it is to render prompt, systematic and 
effectual aid to ill or injured wheelwomen and 
wheelmen, is being organized, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


the Century Road 


President —C. W. Fourdrinier, 
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The general adoption of wheeling as a 
method of personal locomotion has provided a 
means for making delightful summer tours 
more rapid than walking, more exhilarating 
than driving, and more popular and independ- 
ent than transportation by railway train or 
trolley car, at moderate expense, and no limit- 
ations to one in good health and condition, save 
those general ones of roads and weather and 
time. 

This falling back on one’s own physical re- 
sources in the matter of travel is certainly a 
most healthy sign of the times. 

The tourist is the best exponent of the 
‘higher life of cycling,’ as he is also its chief 
beneficiary. He has unexcelled opportunities 
for the study of nature and of mankind, and 
for sight-seeing in general. He is independent 
of schedule times, and need not hasten from 
that which satisfies, nor loiter when interest 
flags. His movements are practically unrelated 
to those of other men, and his progress is un- 
impeded by any of the common annoyances 
which threaten the comfort and convenience of 
other travelers. Wherever the tourist guides 
his wheel, by copse or cliff, in modern village or 
through ancient town; amidst abbey ruins or 
along secluded valleys ; on the borders of lake 
or mountain tarn; by the side of fringed streams, 
along gloomy defiles, or to some quiet sea-side 
resort, he cannot fail to be benefited physiady 
and mentally by the ever-changing surroun 
ings of his holiday. The sea always possesses 
a keen interest for tourists from the larger 
cities, and from the inland generally. Thecurl- 
ing surf melting into the emerald sea, the 
stranded fishing-boats, and all the parapherna- 
lia of sea-faring life, with the seasoned old 
boatmen, make impressive and long-remem- 
bered pictures. 

To lay out a cycle tour, first roughly sketch 
out a route from the map. Then, from the 
road-book and map combined, make entries in 
a conveniently sized notebook of all the towns 
and villages to be passed through or by, with 
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the distance of each from the starting point, 
and in a parallel column the distance between 
each intermediate place and the next one. 
After each entry leave sufficient space for 
remarks. 

Touring, to be best enjoyed, needs prelimi- 
nary ramblings. To come directly from routine, 
sedentary work toa week’s continuous outdoor 
exercise is unwise. If one cannot have train- 
ing in advance for his tour, he should at least 
begin very moderately, and gradually increase 
both distance and pace. 

OurTING in this issue gives details of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting tour through the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and has published in the summer 
numbers of last and the previousyears the details 
of a number of the most pleasurable and profit- 
able cycle-touring routes in the United States, 
accompanied by especially prepared maps. In 
the present issue are given two new routes: 
(1) From Boston to Springfield, Mass., across 
the heart of the old commonwealth ; (2) from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, Pa., over the famous 
‘* Lancaster Pike.” 


PHILADELPHIA TO LANCASTER VIA THE PIKE, 


Eastern and central Pennsylvania vie with 
eastern and central Massachusetts for the 
honor of being the most popular cycle-touring 
sections of the United States. Both Philadel- 
phia and Boston are surrounded by a vast ex- 
tent of rolling country of surpassing scenic and 
historical interest, and from both a series of 
splendid roads lead in almost every direction. 
Each is the starting point for a great highway 
to the heart of the commonwealth of which 
it is the chief city: in Massachusetts, from 
Boston to Spr ingfield (given in detail herewith); 
in Pennsylvania, from Philadelphia to Lancas- 
ter. The latter is the older of the two, and had 
its beginning, probably, when the Swedish 
settlers from various points along the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers began, in 1675, with the 
consent of the Indian owners, to cut wagon 
trails through the virgin forests. William Penn 
concluded his famous treaty with the Indians 
in 1683 ; and we may well suppose that his was 
the joy of the enthusiast when he ordered out 
his famous barge, the original rowing craft of 
the Schuylkill Navy, and, gliding up and down 
the embowered stream, accompanied his red 
friends along the trails leading across the 
fertile hills and along the little streams which 
still meander in the valleys of Chester and 
Delaware counties. The proverbial enterprise 
of Penn must have included the development 
of this old road for the better transportation of 
skins and commerce generally, but it remained 
for a full century a hilly, rough, and sometimes 
almost impassable, country road, 

As early as 1730, however, a petition had 
been presented to the Board of Council in 
Philadelphia praying that a public road be 
laid from the town of Lancaster ‘* till it falls in 
with the high road in the County of Chester, 
leading to the Ferry of Schuylkill at High 
Street,” now Market street, in Philadelphia, 
which petition had been granted and the road 
officially declared ‘‘ King’s Highway ” in 1733. 
That this thoroughfare had been of consider- 
able use is evidenced by the fact that in 1784 
a Mr. Frederick Schaeffer had ‘ established a 
traveling accommodation stage which occupied 
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three days in returning to and from Philadel- 
phia. The turnpike proper was commenced in 
1792 and completed in 1794, at an expense of 
$465,000, or a trifle over $7,500 per mile, and 
was the first roadway of its kind in this country. 
At’ the time of its commencement a man who 
was building a house on Market street, Phila- 
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delphia, was considered as deranged for “ put- 
ting his building so far beyond the seat of 
civilization.” 

_ The distance from Philadelphia to Lancaster 
is about 67 miles, and in fair weather the roads 
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are uniformly good, Leaving the Philadelphia 
City Hall by Broad and Twenty-second streets, 
proceed to Hamilton, thence by Twenty-fifth 
street to T. A. B. Fountain, thence to Fifty- 
second street, and there run into the Lancaster 
Pike, which is a fine road for many miles from 
Philadelphia. Nine miles out, the tourist 
passes Ardmore by Haverford College, contin- 
uing on a short two miles, through Bryn-Mawr, 
and four miles further to Wayne. Keep to the 
Lancaster Pike, crossing the railroad at Eagle. 
After passing through Devon there is some 
hilly riding until Paoli is reached. This spot 
owes its rather singular name to an inn of the 
Revolutionary time, whose sign bore a repre- 
sentation of Pasquale de Paoli, a Corsican 
patriot whose heroic struggles on behalf of his 
country were known by every one. Ona tract 
of land south of Malvern, on the left of the 
Pike, just beyond Paoli, some of Anthony 
Wayne’s troops, betrayed by local Tories and 
overcome by a much larger British force, were 
mercilessly slaughtered on the night of the 28th 
of September, 1777. A memorial stone was 
placed on the spot in 1817 by the Artillerists of 
Chester County, and a more substantial monu- 
ment was erected by its side in 1877 by the cit- 
izens of the two counties of Chester and Dela- 
ware. All this time the rider has kept to the 
Lancaster Pike, but it will now be advisa- 
ble to leave the Pike and bear to the left at a 
fork less than a mile out of Paoli, and just be- 
fore reaching the West Chester intersection. 
The run from this point is then straight to 
Downington, where, by a sharp turn to the 
right, the railroad tracks are crossed, and the 
old Pike once again gained. The highway 
continues to Coatesville direct and unmistaka- 
ble. This borough perpetuates the memory of 
Moses Coates, an early settler on the West 
Branch of the Brandywine, whose father had 
come to Pennsylvania from Ireland in 1717. 

From Coatesville to Lancaster two routes are 
available, one leading straight on over the Lan- 
caster Pike, vza Slaymakerville, Kinzers and 
Soudersburg, and the other bending somewhat 
north and going vza Wagontown and Compass- 
ville, thence vza Cains, White Horse and Bird in 
Hand. Road conditions will determine which 
of these routes will be the better for the tourist 
to take. Both routes cross Mill and Conestoga 
creeks before reaching Lancaster, This is a 
city of about 35,000 inhabitants, beautifully 
situated in the midst of one of the finest farm- 
ing sections in the United States. In 1777 it 
had the honor of being the capital of the re- 
public for three days, from the 27th to 30th of 
September, and from 1799 to 1812 it was the 
seat of the Pennsylvania State Government. 

Approximate distances from Philadelphia : 
Ardmore, g miles ; Paoli, 22 miles; Dowing- 
ton, 34 miles; Coatesville, 41 miles; Kinzers, 
54 miles; Lancaster, 67 miles; Compassville 
(by the northerly of the two routes west of 
Coatesville), 45 miles. An almanac for the year 
1766 gave the following itinerary from Phila- 
delphia to Lancaster: Philadelphia to Schuyl- 
kill, 2 miles ; Black Horse, 4 miles ; Prince of 
Wales, 1 mile ; Buck, 1 mile ; Sorrel Horse, 1 
mile ; Plough, 1 mile ; Unicorn, 3 miles; Blue 
Ball, 4 miles ; Admiral Warren, 3 miles ; White 
Horse, 3 miles ; Downing’s, 7 miles ; The Ship, 
2 miles; The Wagon, 6 miles; Miller’s, 6 
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miles; Douglass’, 3 miles; The Hat, 4 miles ; 
Duke of Cumberland, 3 miles; Red Lion, 3 
miles ; Conestoga Creek, 4 miles; Lancaster 
Court House, 2 miles, 


BOSTON TO SPRINGFIELD. 

A line drawn across Massachusetts, passing 
through ‘‘ the heart of the commonwealth” at 
Worcester, would mark a broad division 
in the character of the highways of the Old 
Bay State. East of that line they are to be 
found ina generally good condition; to the west 
they are generally poor. East of Worcester 
the country is very densely settled, and grid- 
ironed by a labyrinth of roads leading in all 
directions and crossing each other at the most 
unexpected places ; west of that city the popu- 
lation becomes more and more sparse, and the 
roads fewer and farther between. Methods of 
highway construction and maintenance are 
seen to differ also, and within the space of two 
or three hours one may wheel from the park- 
like roads and easy grades of the eastern por- 
tion of the State to the rough surfaces and 
heavy grades of the western portion. It isa 
characteristic feature of New England topog- 
raphy that the hills begin almost at the water’s 
edge and continue to rise by gradual steps 
until they are crowned by lofty ranges, in New 
Hampshire by the White Mountains and in 
western Massachusetts by the Berkshires. As 
one journeys in either direction, the very de- 
gree of the steepness of the hills is seen to 
have its particular effects upon the lives, 
thoughts and industries of the people. 

The two most representative cities of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston and Springfield, the one on 
the ocean, the other on the Connecticut River, 
are separated from each other by a distance of 
almost exactly one hundred miles. The route 
between them passes quickly out of Suffolk 
county, through portions of Middlesex, Wor- 
cester and Hampden counties, and follows in 
general the main line of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad. For the first half of the distance the 
roads are unusually good, with pleasant alter- 
nations of hill and dale, but grow steeper, 
rougher and more difficult from Worcester, 
through Palmer, to Springfield. 

The start from Boston is made from Copley 
Square, near the new Public Library. Go 
through Dartmouth street to Commonwealth 
avenue, turn to the left and follow this avenue 
to Beacon street boulevard, direct to Chestnut 
Hill reservoir (macadam, excellent). At the 
reservoir electric-car station, turn to the right 
up a short but steep hill ; at its top turn to the 
left, pass through the arched-stone gateway, 
bend again to the right on Beacon street, and 
up a long hill, which is followed by two excel- 
lent coasts into Newton Center. Beacon street 
crosses the railroad atWaban Station and brings 
one to the great signboards, where the left is 
taken, following Washington street up a long 
hill, then down a long coast toward Newton 
Lower Falls, and on to Wellesley Hills. Keep 
to the right on Worcester street, cross the rail- 
road, then take first left, entering the village 
by way of Linden street. Leaving Wellesley, 
take Central street to East Central, to Natick. 
This road is direct, and passes Long Pond on 
the right and Cochituate reservoir on the left. 
Follow West Central street into South Fram- 
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ingham, a distance of about 
twenty miles from Boston. 

The roads from South 
Framingham to Ashland 
and Westborough are fairly 
good, as are also those from 
Westborough to Shrews- 
bury, but the grades grow 
appreciably steeper. A lim- 
ited amount of side-path 
riding is possible along this 
portion of the route. Care 
should be taken in coasting 
all hills. The last few miles 
before reaching Worcester 
are very interesting ones, 
The road leads down 
through beautiful stretches 
of country, rich in splendid 
pastoral scenery, and final- 
ly the rider brings up at 
lovely Lake Quinsigamond, 
From this lake on to Wor- 
cester itis partly up grade 
and partly down, including 
one hard climb of more 
than half a mile, after 
which the State Lunatic 
Asylum is passed and the 
railroad station soon 
reached, about 45 miles 
from Boston. 

Leaving Worcester by 
Main or Chandler street, 
the car tracks are followed 
to Webster Square, thence 
direct by Leicester street 
into New Worcester and 
Valley Falls. The roads 
here begin to assume quite 
a different appearance and 
condition from those trav- 
eled in the early portion 
of the journey. In dry 
weather they are very dusty 
and full of ruts; in wet 
weather, muddy and often 
impassable. Cherry Valley 
is the next place reached, 
and, passing through Lei- 
cester, one again follows 
the car tracks and continues 
direct to Spencer. The 
grades are heavy and the 
riding poor, over dirt roads, 
often honeycombed with 
ruts and stones, From 
Spencer, through East 
Brookfield, the course is 
down hill, with the roads 
generally soft and rough. 
Especially is this apt to be 
the case through the War- 
rens and into West Brim- 
field. But though the high- 
ways are poor indeed, the 
scenery is unusually fine. 
From Palmer to Spring- 
field, vza North Wilbraham 
and Indian Orchard, the 
road is direct, and in 
slightly better condition 
than any other encount- 
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ered since leaving Worcester. The record 
between Boston and Springfield is but slightly 
over five hours, but a full day is none too long 
to allow for properly covering it. Two half 
days are preferable to one whole day, if one has 
plenty of time, in which case it is recommended 
to leave Boston in the early afternoon, arriving 
at Worcester in the late afternoon, stopping 
there over night, and planning to reach Spring- 
field by noon of the day following. Approxi- 
mate lta : Boston to South Framingham, 
20 miles ; to Worcester, 4: ; to Palmer, 83; to 
Springfield, 100, THE PROWLER. 


USEFUL INFORMATION FOR CYCLISTS IN EUROPE, 


The following information, the result of 
practical experience, will, I hope, enable cy- 
clists to make the best use of their time abroad, 
relieved from the necessity of depending upon 
knowledge of a foreign tongue to make prac- 
tical headway. 

Ascertain from your intended steamship com- 
pany whether any and if so what charge will be 
made for your wheel. Usually a charge is 
made of $2.50 by the steamship companies for 
the carriage of the bicycle to the other side; 
and it must be crated, or otherwise protected, 
always being at your own risk. 

I paid on my out-going, but as my wheel had 
none too good care on the outward voyage, I 
took it apart on my return, packed it in excel- 
sior and cased it, and brought it as my per- 
sonal luggage; free from additional expense, 
and from any anxiety as to its condition upon 
arrival. 

My tour embraced Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Holland. 

Upon arrival in England one is not annoyed 
by the Customs, as all wheels are free. Bicycles 
are not, however, carried as personal baggage 
on the railways of Great Britain, but are 
charged for according to the following rates, 
at the owner’s risk : 

6d. 
‘ gd. 
a 7 Ti. 1S. 6d. 
i He - foo,  wnive 
For each additional so miles, or por- 
tion thereof 6d. 
These rates are for the wheel when accom- 
panied by the owner. Tricycles and combina- 
tion bicycles pay double these rates, Bicycles 
unaccompanied by the owner pay a half more ; 
tricycles, etc., double. A special schedule is 
arranged when wheels are at the company’s 
risk. Each wheel must have a label attached, 
giving name of owner and destination. 

The roads throughout Great Britain are ex- 
cellent. The rule of the road is—keep to the 
left and pass to the right. 

In parts of England the flint roads play sad 
havoc with your tires, and a special tire is 
largely used for touring in those localities, 

Bell, lamp, and small plate with name of 
owner and place of residence, are necessities ; 
a brake, a wise precaution. 

The following are the charges on bicycles at 
owner’s risk, from London to the various Con- 
tinental ports—tandems and tricycles are 
charged extra rates: London to Calais, 55s.; 
London to Flushing, 5s.; London to Antwerp, 
Hook of Holland, or Rotterdam, 10s, packed; 


5s. not packed ; London (Harwich) to Ham- 
burg, 15s. packed ; 7s. 6d, not packed ; London 
(Newhaven) to Dieppe, 5s.; Rouen, 5s. 6d.; 
Havre, 6s.; Paris, 6s.; London (Southampton) to 
Havre or Cherbourg, 3s.; Jersey and Guernsey, 
3s. 6d.; St. Malo or Granville, 4s.; rom South- 
ampton only, ts. less. 

Duty on cycles is charged by the French 
Customs at the rate of 55 fcs. per 25 kilos, but 
will be refunded on leaving France. Care 
must be taken to demand a ‘‘consignation,” 
which must be given up at the frontier on 
leaving France. You must present a written 
declaration of intention to reclaim the duty; 
otherwise it will not be refunded. 

Cyclists belonging to theC. T. C., the French 
Touring Club, or the Union Vélocipédique de 
France, or holding a return ticket, will not be 
charged duty on production of their member- 
ship tickets. Cycles carried by ‘‘petite vitesse” 
(goods train) are charged at 27 ct. per roo kilos 
per kilometre. 

The annual cycle tax of ten francs is not 
claimed from cyclists passing through the 
country, or making a short tour. 

For riding in France every cycle must be 
provided with a plate bearing name and ad- 
dress of owner; that may be procured in 
London at the well-known Cook agencies. 

The rule of the road in France is keep to the 
right and pass on the left. 

In France the direction posts are very clear, 
and indicate the distances of the nearest towns 
and the direction in which they lie. Attention 
to these posts is needful. Danger posts of the 
French Touring Club are fixed at the summit 
of steep hills. 

The following are the rules by the French 
police authorities for cycling in any part of 
France : 

Every cycle must be provided with a bell 
powerful enough to be heard at a distance of 
50 yards. At dusk alighted lamp must be car- 
ried attached to the front part of the cycle. 

Every cycle must be provided with a plate 
bearing the name and address of the owner, as 
well as the registration number in the case of 
the owner being a cycle lender. Cyclists who 
do not adhere to this rule will have their ma- 
chines seized unless they are able to sufficiently 
identify themselves. 

Cyclists must adopt a moderate pace when 
passing through crowded thoroughfares, etc, 
They are not allowed to ride in groups or to 
congregate in the street. It is prohibited to 
pass (whilst riding) through or by a funeral 
procession, escorts and military bodies on the 
march. In the case of an obstruction, cyclists 
have to alight and to wheel their machines 
along. 

Cyclists must keep to the right and pass to 
the left, and are obliged to make themselves 
heard by the ringing of their bell, at the same 
time adopting a moderate speed. Drivers and 
riders at the approach of a cyclist must keep 
to the right and allow a riding space of at least 
one and ahalf yards. Cyclists are obliged to 
stop if at their approach a horse becomes fright- 
ened. 

Cyclists are not allowed to ride on footpaths 
or ways assigned to pedestrians. This clause 
does not refer to cyclists afoot wheeling their 
machines along. A notable exception to this 
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rule is London, where one is not allowed to 
wheel his machine on the sidewalk. 

Outside the towns and crowded roads cyclists 
may, other than in England, ride on footpaths 
and ways assigned to pedestrians, along badly- 
paved and impassable roads. On all footpaths 
and ways assigned to pedestrians cyclists must 
adopt a moderate pace when meeting pedestri- 
ans and when approaching isolated habitations. 

Cyclists are not allowed to race on public 
roads unless with special permission. 

By municipal orders cyclists may be perma- 
nently or temporarily forbidden from using the 
whole or a part of a (certain) public road. 
Boards announcing such an order on the part 
of the parishes will be put up at the two ex- 
tremities of the road closed to the traffic. 

Paris, Brussels, etc., have their own local 
rules for cyclists, but the foregoing are deemed 
entirely sufficient. Any additional informa- 
tion is readily obtained from the hotel porter, 

In leaving a country in which you have paid 
duty, it is advisable to proceed by a slow train, 

The faster trains stop for so short a time at the 
frontier town, that it is impossible to present 
your paper for the refunding of the duty and 
have the matter satisfactorily adjusted, and 
proceed. The cycles are put aboard the trains 
and carried over the border to the first station 
in the adjoining country, where they are taken 
from the train, and you must identify your 
wheel and arrange for the payment of another 
duty if the laws of the country require it. 

On entering Belgium, a duty of 12 per cent. 
on a valuation of not less than $40 is charged. 
A paper for the payment of this duty must 
be demanded, as in France; and if presented 
upon leaving, the duty will be refunded. 

In the cities of Belgium the wheels are li- 
censed, but this rule does not affect a visitor 
to the country; and with the exception that 
there the rule of the road is, keep to the left 
and pass to the right, the same rules as given 
for France will be found quite sufficient. 

The charges for carrying by train wheels 
that are anor Ayre by their owners are al- 
ways reasonable, and compare quite favorably 
with the charges given for England. 

Holland exacts no duty for cycles, and this 
adds greatly to the happiness of the cyclist. 
The rule of the road is, keep to the right and 
pass to the left, and cyclists are not compelled 
to make way for any vehicle. 

Every cycle must be provided with a bell, 
and at five o’clock the lamp must be lighted. 
No name ate is necessary, but this plate in 
France is absoluteiy necessary; it is a means of 
identification which protects one’s wheel, and 
to be commended on that account. 

Each town and village has its own police 
regulations as to certain streets along which it 
is not permitted to ride, but the Dutch Cycling 
Club has erected, nearly all over Holland, guide- 
posts for the guidance of riders. 

Along the canals in this same beautiful Hol- 
land, one is allowed to ride. The scenery un- 
der such circumstances makes Holland the 
cyclists’ paradise. 

In almost every town you find some one who 
speaks English or French. 

The roads in the countries above mentioned 
are generally excellent ; always good. 

Those who use the wheel only occasionally, 
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will find excellent machines can be hired at 
small expense, in all the large cities, and ar- 
rangements can be made for their use by the 
day, week, etc. For those combining sight- 
seeing with cycling, I should advise hiring in 
some large city and making excursions about 
the country from it. It is awkward to be con- 
tinually forced to send luggage ahead, and the 
care of it robs one of a great deal of pleasure. 

The English railway charges are taken from 
the schedule of the London and Northwestern 
Raiiroad, and are a fair example. 

Harrison ALEX. HAMILTON MACNEAR. 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED.—PART I. 

Among the lesser ills of the flesh to which all 
travelers are liable, is a speck or cinder getting 
into the eye. To remove it, get some one to 
take hold of the upper lid and turn it up so 
that he can look on the inside of the lid, 
Then, while you make several movements with 
the eye, first up, then down, to the right side 
and to the left, have your companion remove 
the foreign body by 
means of the swab, 

Fig. 1. Thisswabis 
made with a piece 
of a match or tooth- 
pick for the stem, 
around the end of 
which is tied or twisted a piece of 
cotton taken from the corner of a 
handkerchief or wearing apparel. 
The cloth should be moistened in 
cold water. The foreign body in 
the eye will adhere to the swab, and can be re- 
moved without any trouble. 

IN MORE SERIOUS CASE. 

If an accident occurs in a city or town the 
patient can, of course, receive prompt treat- 
ment at the hands of a physician. The great- 
est injury resulting from a broken limb is due 
to the way that the patient is conveyed to the 
physician. Bones do not break directly off ; 
they often break in many places, and one bone 
overlaps the other, sometimes with very sharp 
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points; therefore, pay special attention as to 
how you carry an injured person, If on the 
road, break off a couple of fence-rails, tear 
down a sign-board, or anything from which to 
get a piece of board about four inches wide and 
two and one-half feet long, for a leg fracture, 
and put it on the back side of the leg, as in 
Fig. 2. Then put two or three turns of the 
bandage around it. The bandage may consist 
of a bicycle belt (D), cords, strips of cloth, or 
the like, as at (c) and (e). This will answer 
well enough to convey the patient considerable 
distance. For an arm, of course, the board can 
be smaller, but the same method of strapping 
is used, FELLS. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The elimination of the objectionable features 
which had become encrusted, barnacle-like, on 
the good reputation of horse racing in the 
United States, has had its counterpart in 
Canada, and there, as in the States, the efforts 
of the best society element have been success- 
fully directed to their removal, 

The strong arm of the law had to be invoked 
to protect legitimate pastime, and restrain the 
mere speculators, whose uncontrolled rapacity 
was bringing the horse and the sport into dis- 
repute. 

Mr. Hendrie speaks with authority and 
knowledge as ‘‘ President of the Canadian 
Jockey Club.”. He was mainly responsible in 
securing the reforming legislation. Epiror. 


Hamitton, Canada, April 25, 1898. 

DeAR Sir—Previous to 1895 each club ran on 
its own merits, until three members from 
Southern racing associations formed them- 
selves into an association and leased the Wind- 
sor (opposite Detroit) track, announcing that 
they intended giving continuous racing all 
through the season. As was predicted by my- 
self and others interested in properly conducted 
meetings, this created a widespread disap- 
proval of such practices, and occasion was 
taken during the Ontario Jockey Club meeting 
in May, 1895, when most of the principal 
officers of the different clubs in Canada were 
present, to meet and endeavor, as far as we 
could, to check this continuous racing, and 
thereby allay the feeling of disapproval ex- 
pressed both from pulpit and press. Notices 
and protests to the Windsor Association were 
taken no notice of, and we then found it neces- 
sary to take stronger grounds and have legisla- 
tion enacted, giving the joint associations the 
power to control racing in Canada, which we 
accomplished by having a bill with compre- 
hensive powers passed by the Legislature. 

Almost everyone in Canada who owns race- 
horses or has a love for the sport is a mem- 
ber of some incorporated club, and each of the 
clubs is managed by a board of directors. To 
form the Canadian Jockey Club, which was 
and is intended to control racing on all the 
clubs incorporated in the Dominion, it was 
thought, after a good deal of consideration, 
that the best plan to adopt was to take repre- 
sentatives from each club, sent by either the 
boards or the members, and to be represented 
in number according to the importance of the 
club, 

The clubs were represented as follows : On- 
tario Jockey Club, three members ; Hamilton 
Jockey Club, two members ; Windsor Jockey 
Club, two members; Bell Air (Montreal) Jockey 
Club, two members; Toronto Hunt Club, one 
member ; Montreal Hunt Club, one member; 
London Hunt Club, one member, and giving 


the right of any future incorporated clubs to 
join upon the same basis. 

By the formation of the Canadian Jockey 
Club, everyone interested in racing, breeding, 
or hunting has a voice in its management, and 
we think the principle upon which it is formed 
is a proper one, and covers more ground, and is 
much more satisfactory to all interested than 
any other mode we could have adopted. 

Although some of our race-tracks are pro- 
prietary, some leased and some supported only 
by membership, at no time have any dividends 
ever been paid to shareholders or members, 
such surplus from any meeting going into the 
next one to improve it by increasing purses 
and making stake races. 

Outside of the starter and judge, the Sec- 
retary is the only official paid by our clubs. 

I see by the Breeder and Horseman, 
published in Nashville, that Mr. John J. Carter, 
judge at Latonia, is reported as having said: 
‘‘Racing is overdone, and we will never see a 
return of the good old times until legislation 
limits the number of days at each track.” In 
another paragraph of the same paper it goes 
on to say: ‘‘ Let each association race not more 
than twenty days at a time; then, with a 
circuit of New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, 
Lexington, Louisville, Latonia, Oakley, De- 
troit, St. Louis and Chicago, with meetings of 
twenty days each, the good old times will 
return.” 

I think you will perhaps agree with me that 
they are taking a lesson from our book, and it 
looks as if our manner of handling the question 
is not so very far astray. 

From present prospects all round, we are 
likely to have several good meetings in Canada 
this year, commencing with the Ontario Jockey 
Club, held in Toronto the last seven days in 
May. This always has been a brilliant gather- 
ing of everything that is gay and pretty from 
all over the country, and will no doubt be quite 
a successful social meeting, if it does not come 
up to a Coney Island one in racing. 

From having an odd two-year-old shown at 
an exhibition and never raced, some few years 
back, we have now home-bred, I would sup- 
pose, in the neighborhood of over a hundred in 
training, and a few very fair races for those to 
start in. 

The Hamilton meeting follows Toronto (On- 
tario Jockey Club), then Windsor, Fort Erie, 
Montreal, and so on. 

I trust the information now furnished will be 
of service, and I shall be pleased at any time to 
give you anything further in my power. 

I have taken such a warm interest in this 
subject I could not allow the opportunity to 
pass without giving you my views at length 
upon it. Yours truly, Ww». Henprig, 

President Canadian Jockey Club. 


* It will be our pleasure from time to time to publish letters of general interest from our readers, from whom 
we are always glad to hear. 
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GLANCE AT OUR LETTER FILE. 


New York MILitrary ACADEMY, ) 
CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y., } 
April 24, 1898. 

Dear Sirn—Cascadilla School has been 
equipped for rowing for two or three years, I 
believe, but its students have been forced to 
confine their racing to contests with the scrub 
and freshmen crews at Cornell, owing to the 
fact that no school near them maintains a crew. 

About a year ago there was more or less 
talk among our cadets of organizing a crew, 
and Cascadilla, hearing of this, at once chal- 
lenged us toarace, It was so late in the year 
that we decided it was impossible to get a rep- 
resentative crew upon the water in time for a 
race before the close of the school in June, and 
the matter was, consequently, allowed to drop 
until this year. 

We are very happily situated here for row- 
ing, and I have always regretted that this 
sport was not included among those so enthu- 
siastically supported by our cadets. I there- 
fore took great pleasure in authorizing the 
arrangements which were suggested, and in 
assisting the boys in obtaining their boats and 
the other necessary equipment. As soon as it 
was found that we would be able to get a crew 
upon the water this year, Cascadilla was 
challenged to row an eight-oared shell race. 
After some correspondence it was decided to 
tow the race at Cornwall on June 3d, over the 
Henley distance of one mile and 550 yards. 
As soon as it was seen that a race was certain 
the students at both schools took the matter up 
with great enthusiasm. Over fifty candidates 
went into training at each school for the crews, 
and everything possible is being done by the 
authorities of both schools to bring off the race 
successfully. 

Gilbert Ward, one of the 
brothers, is coaching our crew. An excellent 
boat has been secured, and a very handsome 
boat-house with all the necessary equipment 
has been built. The crew is still in very poor 
shape, owing to the rough weather experi- 
enced so far this spring. The number of can- 
didates has been reduced to three full crews, 
and this number will be still further reduced 
within a short time. 

We find that rowing is a very expensive 
sport for a preparatory school ; the funds at the 
disposal of our athletic association do not war- 
rant the expense which has been necessary this 
year. We are hoping, however, that when 
once equipped the expense will be very much 
less each year. 

I am a thorough believer in rowing as a scho- 
lastic sport, and it seems to me one which it 
would be well worth the while of the colleges 
to encourage. We send boys to all the princi- 
pal colleges, and it would certainly be to their 
advantage to have them enter college good 
oarsmen. 

We shall give the matter a fair trial, in the 
hope that some of the schools in the vicinity of 
New York will take it up, and that it will thus 
tesult in an annual regatta between several 
of the schools. Cascadilla School is so far 
from us that the traveling expenses are very 
heavy, and this, of course, adds to the difficul- 
ties of the case. 


famous Ward 


I am very glad that you are interested in this 
matter, as I believe it is one which may be de- 
veloped into an important part of the American 
schoolboy’s training, if it is given sufficient 
encouragement now at the start. 

I have written you thus fully in order that 
you may have an understanding of the situa- 
tion, and use such of the matter as you may 
desire. Yours a." truly, 

SB; <, “Jones, 
Superintendent, 

The interests of rowing can by no other means 
be so efficiently aided as by its adoption wher- 
ever possible in our preparatory schools. Ourt- 
ING will be glad to be the means of intercom- 
munication betwixt all desirous of promoting 
that end.—Ep, OuTINc. 

M.S. V., Richmond, Va.—Your wisest plan 
would be to consult the leading dealer in sport- 
ing goods in your city. 

F. K. M., Ellisburg, N. Y.—The champions 
of the Tri-Collegiate Baseball League of New 
England (more properly called the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Baseball Association) have 
been as follows: 1887, Williams Collese; 1888, 
Williams College ; 1889, Williams College ; 1890, 
Amherst University ; 1891, Amherst Univer- 
sity ; 1892, Dartmouth College ; 1893, Amherst 
University ; 1894, Williams College and Dart- 
mouth College ; 1895, Williams College ; 1896, 
Be College ; 1897, Williams College. 

. W. W., Liberty, N. Y.—It is impossible 
fe, answer your question. The cost depends 
entirely on the nature of the course over which 
the line of links is to be laid. If it presents 
natural suitable obstacles and fairly level sites 
for the putting greens, it is not at all an ex- 
pensive matter to lay out links that will do 
practically well. Your best course is to take 
an experienced player over the ground and 
select the sites of the holes. Then you will see 
exactly where you are at and what is needed. 
The only check he will need will be a desire to 
have everything perfect. Many things will do 
for a time that are not theoretically perfect. 


R. J. B., Germantown, Pa.—For all-round 
use, a medium-weight twelve-gauge hammer- 
less ; for big game, one of the new small-caliber 
rifles of approved make. 

Mr. E. H., Ut There are no lawn tennis 
clubs in Salt Lake City in the U.S. A. National 
L. T. A., but it may be, if there be any there, 
they belong to the Western Association. Write 
to the secretary of the Western Lawn Tennis 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 

H. L. C., Evergreen, Santa Clara county, 
Cal.—The ears of the coyote do not, correctly 
speaking, hang. They slope, however, back- 
ward, and are then almost unseen, The pho- 
tograph in the book you quote shows this. The 
author’s expression is, to say the least, careless. 

Alice—When a bicycle moves with unusual ex- 
ertion, or the action of the running mechanism 
is accompanied with noise, it is a sure sign that 
something is wrong, for the perfectly running 
machine is noiseless. No matter what the 
sound may be, or from what gs it may pro- 
ceed, it indicates trouble which should receive 
prompt and careful attention. 





BY PEACEFUL 
PATHWAYS. 





“LEAGUES UPON LEAGUES OF COASTLINE.” 


66.4, 


the fisherman's cot the wheel and the loom are still busy; 


Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of hornespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 
While from the rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest.” 


O wrote 
the wiz- 
ard of 
heart 

poems, and 
his long idle 
pen might 
truthfully 
write those 
lines to-day. 
Wein our 
busy strife, 
with a war 
upon our 
hands anda possibility of the enemy’s ships spy- 
ing along our coasts, have scant time for think- 
ing of rest and peace. But we shall have to 
think of them, and that speedily. With the 
scorching summer rapidly approaching, pro- 
vision must be made for the comfort of our 
women and children, who must not be kept 
confined in the cities so long as pleasant av- 
enues of escape remain open. It is quite true 
that the war will prevent thousands from visit- 
ing the resorts of our own coast, for so long as 


mothers are anxious, families will not seek re- 
sorts which may be not altogether safe, even 
though the possibility of peril be remote. But, 
fortunately, the cruel Spaniard cannot seriously 
interfere with our annual holiday. 

There is a war, and it may prove a bitterly 

contested one, yet it has its limits. Its field 
extends northward to a sharply defined bound- 
ary, beyond which war cannot go, Northward 
of the Canada line, under the brave old stand- 
ard of England, everything is peaceful, and 
this peace cannot possibly be disturbed unless 
the whole 
world should 
be plunged 
into strife. 
This is highly 
im probable, 
and even 
should it 
come, it can- 
not interfere 
with the 
pleasures of 
this season. 











BY PEACEFUL PATHWAYS. 


Therefore our pleasure-seeking non- 

q combatants may blithely voyage 
| northward, for the ships which 
will carry them, like the fair 

land they shall visit, are un- 
der the British flag, 
which means a per- 

\ fect protection. 





To the cycler Nova Scotia is a sort of an 
earthly Eden. Fine roads extend in every di. 
rection, traversing scenes famed the world 
over for their romantic or historical interest, 
In June the celebrated Annapolis Valley is qa 
dream of beauty. After leaving the steamer 
from Boston, at Yarmouth, the wheelman soon 
reaches the valley, the ‘‘ Land of Evangeline.” 
Itis one magnificent orchard. A tremendous 
surf of pink and white rolls away, as far as the 
eye can see, to finally break against the rock- 
ribbed barriers which guard this tre: sure vale, 
The air is laden with perfumes and shaken with 
the joyous songs of birds and the slumberous 
hum of insects innumerable, and through it all 

wind roads, smooth and firm, to gledden 

the heart of the cycler. Other fascinating 

routes lead along the beaches anu to the 
cities and larger towns, 

In the cities of St. John, 

N. B., and Halifax, N. s., 





. the visitor will find much of 
——_—-— interest, Shipping a 


The prowling Spanish cruiser may steam with- 
in a few cable lengths of a ship of the Yar- 
mouth Steamship Company, yet the Don will 
be mighty careful in his manners. He has no 
war with the crimson standard, and its flutter- 
ing length forms a protection more powerful 
than would be afforded by an ordinary fleet of 
battleships. ‘ 

The Provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick could not have been better planned 
had they been designed to serve as pleasure 
grounds for the people of the Eastern States. 
Just far enough north to insure the most 
healthful of climates, they possess scenery of 
unsurpassed beauty and variety. Their land- 
scapes include every phase of the picturesque, 
ranging from the grandly wild to the sweetly 
pastoral. Leagues upon leagues of coastline 
offer facilities for every form of amusement in 
which the sea can play a part, while inland 
“the forest primeval,” fine rivers and lakes 
and chattering brooks meet every desire of the 
camper, canoer and sportsman, From _ the 
great salmon rivers to the smallest of trout- 
brooks, the sport justly ranks the equal of any- 
thing now available. Sea-trout furnish famous 
sport during their season, and the pleasure of 
lobster-spearing, when the moon is right, 
should not be forgotten, Rifle and shotgun, 
too, may be kept busy. New Brunswick has 
moose, caribou, black bear and lesser furred 
animals in abundance, also feathered game in 
variety. Nova Scotia, while not rivaling her 
sister province in the matter of big game, 
offers waterfowl, grouse, snipe, woodcock and 
plover shooting as good as can be found. 

It is a region of low prices and solid comfort, 
whose sport-loving people yacht, canoe, wheel. 
play golf, shoot, fish, and ‘so on, because such 
things are pleasant, and the people do not be- 
lieve a man should work himself to death try- 
ing to make an extra dollar, while he might bet- 
ter do without it and enjoy himself more. 





; parts of the world, =...el 
tone men-of-war, swift yachts and 

smaller craft crow _1e har’ 

bors, above whicl. frown the 
guns which Englartd knows so w>2ll how to 
utilize. Naval and military fashions prevail, 
and one is seldom out of sight of aredcoat. The 
people are most hospitable; sportsmen will meet 
sportsmen, wheelmen meet wheelmen, yachts- 
men meet yachtsmen, and golfers find plenty 
wholovethe game. One particularly attractive 
trip by wheel or canoe is to the beautiful city of 
Fredericton, situated upon the river widely 
known as ‘tthe Rhine of America.” There 
are other trips nearly as attractive, but space 
forbids dwelling upon them, 

These charming provinces may be easily and 
safely reached vza the stanch and luxuriously 
appointed steamships of the Yarmouth Steam- 
ship Co., plying between Boston and Yar- 
mouth, N.S. These vessels give one a short 
and enjoyable ocean voyage—just enough for 
a merrymaking with old Atlantic, You leave 
Boston at noon, and next morning you break- 
fast in Yarmouth, the gateway to a beautiful, 
hospitable and always interesting land, where 
one may rest in peace, and where hay-fever 
never ventures. Fuller details and charming 
illustrations grace the pages of the literature of 
the Company; send for it to H. F. Hammond, 
Agent Yarmouth Steam Ship Co., 43 Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 











